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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 


The Maps in this Atlas contain the names of all places mentioned in the 
Sacred History which can be identified with a fair degree of probability. 

The Index, compiled by Mr. Grovk, is intended to contain an exhaustive 
statement of the occurrences of every geographical name in the English version 
of the Old and New Testaments and the Apocrypha, with its original in Hebrew 
or Greek, and the modern name of its site, whether known or only conjectured. 
In all cases, what may be regarded as certain is distinguished from what is 
uncertain. 

The main purpose of the Notes is to explain the reasons for assigning 
their places in the Maps to the more, important of those names which cannot 
be identified on ♦•Igar and simple grounds of tradition, and to give short 
accounts of the chief controversies in the Geography and Topography of the 
Bible. In order to illustrate the different views that have been taken in these 
controversies, a few classical and modern names are inserted in the Maps. 

S. C. 


PREFACE TO REVISED EDITION. 

The Maps in this Atlas have Jt>cen ^revised, and in some cases redrawn and 
re-engraved, from the published* surveys of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
and other sources. 

The Index has been revised and completed in accordance with recent 
dtbcovcrics. 

IV Notes have been revised and in great part rewritten. 


January 1900. 


c. w. w. 
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NOTES ON THE MAPS 


i. 

TIIE DISTRIBUTION OF NATIONS AFTER THE FLOOD. 


Plato I., 

The purpose of this map is to illustrate tho dispersion 
of the children of Noah, “ after their families, after 
their tongues, in their lands, after their nations,” as 
described in the Table of Nations contained in the 
tenth chapter of Genesis, and incorporated, with some 
slight alterations, in the genealogies of the First Book 
of Chronicles. The tablo has been called an “ethno- 
graphical table,” but the proper names are arranged 
in their geographical and not in their ethnological 
order. This is seen from the grouping of the pooples. 
The dark-skinned Egyptians and Ethiopians and the 
olive-complexioned Semitic Canaanites are equally 
sons of Ham ; the Semitic Sidonian, the Mongoloid 
Hittite, and the blue-eyed, fair-haired Amorite are 
associated under the common title of sons of Canaan ; 
and amongst the sons of Shem are the Turanian 
Elamites and the Semitic Assyrians and Arameans, 
between whom there was no connexion either in 
blood or language. The table comprises the known 
world of the Jews, and its genealogical arrangement 
is in accordance with Semitic idiom. ‘The. “sons 
of Canaan ’* are the Canaanites ; the “ daughter of 
Jerusalem” means the inhabitants of Jerusalem; 
and Sidon, “the firstborn ” of Canaan, is the earliest 
of Phoenician cities. The various cities and countries 
are arranged in three groups — the northern group 
represented by Japlieth, tho central by Shem, and the 
southern by Ham. Canaan, as an Egyptian province, 
is grouped with Mizraim, a son of Ham ; and, as the 
SabsBans .belonged to both the central and southern 
groups, Sheba and Havilah are classed as sons of 
Cush, and also as sons of Shem. 9 

The places of the names in the map are determined 
on evidence of three kinds, which, it will be seen, 
differ greatly in weight : — ^ 

1*. A considerable proportion of the names in Gen. x. 


Nos. 1, 2. 

became current names in Hebrew geography, as it 
is represented in the later books of the Old Testa- 
ment. We have thus in many ca*es a safe guide 
to the general positions of tho regions to which they 
belong, though the areas to ‘which they w f ere applied 
were often widely extended in later times. This exten- 
sion was not always occasioned by the diffusion of tho 
raco ; it was sometimes duo to the application of the 
name to the less-known regions which lay beyond or 
around its original area. Thus the use of the term 
Ivittim was extended so as to include Macedonia and 
Italy, and Magog became a general name for the 
regions north of the Caucasus. It should be observed 
that each name is placed in this map in the spot 
to which it appears, according to such evidence as 
exists, to have first belonged, and with which it was 
probably identified in the mind of the author of the 
Table of Nations, without regard to the subsequent 
extension of its area. In this respect the map is 
unlike most of those already published with a similar 
object, and it should be compared with Map 18, the 
purpose of which is to illustrate the geography of 
the later books of the Old Testament. 

2. Josephus (Ant. i. 6) gives an explanation of the 
greater part of the Table of Nations, in which ho. 
generally follows the light of the later Old Testament 
geography as far as it goes ; in what he has added it 
is likely that he has preserved a few genuine Hebrew 
traditions, but he has also introduced here and there 
what seem to be conjectures of his own. The notices 
that bear on the subject in the Babbinical writers, 
and in the topographical works of Eusebius and 
Jerome, in like manner, appear to contain some real 
traditions, but they are mixed with a very lprge prd- 
portion of worthless matter. 

3. In modern times much light has been thrown 
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upon the subject by Oriental research, especially by 
the cuneiform records. A great deal has also been 
done by applying to it the information gathered from 
profane history regarding the early migrations of 
races, and from philological research into the ancient 
names of places and peoples as preserved by the 
ancient geographers and in local traditions. Bocbart 
may be said to have led the way in this line in his 
Phaleg — a work which can never lose its value, and 
which has formed the basis of all that has since been 
written on the subject. Gesenius, RosenmUller, 
Knobel, and others havo corrected many of Bochart’s 
mistakes, in accordance with the advances that have 
been made in modern philology. 

A list of the principal works in which the subject 
has been treated will be found in p. 11. The follow* 
ing notes chiefly relate to the names of most impor- 
tance, and to those particulars that throw light on 
their geographical positions. 


§ I. The Sons op Jafheth. 

(Gen. x. 2.) 

Gomer is generally regarded as the father of the 
Cimmerians, theOimirrai of the cuneiform inscriptions, 
who first appear in history on the north shore of the 
Euxine Sea, occupying the Tauric Chersonese. Their 
name long remained there in the designations, the 
Cimmerian Bosporus, the Cimmerian Mount, and the 
Cimmerian Walls ; and a trace of them still survives 
in the name Crimea. According to a tradition pre- 
served by Strabo, the Cimmerians invaded the south 
shores of the Euxine in very early times. But they 
were driven from their home by the Scythians in the 
seventh century before Christ, and passed into Asia 
Minor, where thejr made themselves masters of Sardis. 
The history of their invasion and subsequent migra- 
tions can be traced in the Assyrian inscriptions. 
They were expelled from Lydia by Alyattes, the 
father of Croesus, and some of them appear to have 
settled in Paphlagonia, about Sinope. They must 
thus have been in Asia Minor when Ezekiel (xxxviii. 6) 
wrote *of them as associated with Togarmah in the 
confederacy under Gog, the chief of Magog, which 
was to threaten the peace of Israel after the return 
from the Captivity, but was to suffer defeat. [Map 
18.] The LXX. leave the name Gomer untranslated 
(rapip). Josephua identifies the Gomerians with the 
Galatians. According to Moses of Chorene, Haik, 
the progenitor of the Armenians, was a grandson of 
Gomer. Some authorities identify Gomer with 
Cappadocia, the Armenian Gamir. Herodot. i. 6, 15, 


108; iv. 1, 11, 12; St<abo, xi. p.494; xii. 578, etc.; 
Rawlinson’s Herodotu s, vol. iii. p. 188. 

Magog is mentioned in Ezek. xxxviii. 2 ; xxxix. 6. 
Sir H. Rawlinson regarded Magog as the Magi, the 
principal division of the Medes, the name being so 
written owing to the well-known reduplication of the 
last syllable which was one of the peculiarities of the 
Assyrian writing. Professor Sayce identifies Gog 
with Gyges (Assyrian Gugu), king of Lydia, who sent 
messages to Assur-bani-pal, king of Assyria, anti was 
a contemporary of Jeremiah ; and Magog with Mat 
Gvgi (the land of Gog), or Lydia, which in the 
time of Ezekiel was a strong and rising power in 
Asia Minor. The name has been UBU&lly under- 
stood to denote the Scythians, whose invasion of 
Media, and subsequent ejection after a long occu- 
pation, must in its general features have been known 
to Ezekiel. [Map 18— Note, p. 88.] The term 
Magog was probably afterwards applied to all who 
dwelt beyond the Caucasus and the Caspian and 
Euxine SeaB. A local trace of the name occurs in 
Gogarene (rVy apiyv/j), which is mentioned by Strabo 
as a district of Armsnia, on the west coast of the 
Caspian, north of the river Cyrus (lib. ix. p. 528) ; it 
is said to be called Kukar by the Armenians. The 
word Gog (Ezek. xxxviii. 2, 8 ; xxxix. 1) appears to 
have been a title of the ruler of Magog, the head of a 
confederation already mentioned, comprising Rosh 
[p. 86], Gomer, Togarmah, Meshech, and Tubal, 
formed after the Captivity. In still later times Gog 
and Magog became types of heathen darkness as 
opposed to the elect people (Rev. xx. 8; 2 Mace. iv. 
47). The names Tatar and Turk were used in the 
Middle Ages as Magog had previously been. It is 
worthwhile to compare with this the connexion in 
which St. Paul places the name Scythian (Col. in. 11). 

Madai is the regular name for the Medes (2 Kings 
xvii. 6* xvni. 11; Esth. i. 8; Isa. xiii. 17, etc.). 
They appear on Assyrian monuments of b.o. 840 as 
Amacld , and later as Madd (Sayce). The word 
appears to signify the people of the middle country, 
the root being identical with our own wu2, (Gesenius, 
Fuerst). [Map 15— Note, p. 88.] 

Javan appears to have been always taken for the 
Greek race. It iB the original word not only in 
Isa. lxvi. 19; Ezek, xxvii 18; but also in Dan. 
viii. 21; x. 20; xi. 2; Joel iii. 6; Zeoh, ix. 18. 
Josephus applies thd name specially to the Ionites, 
the race of Greeks with which the Hebrews were 
most familiar. It was when the Ionian colonies had 
become famous for commerce that Ezekiel appears 
to have extended the name over the south-western 
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part of Asia Minor. The name occurs in the cunei- 
form inscriptions of Cyprus in the form of Yavnd, 
and in the Tell el-Amarna tablets in that of Yivana. 
[Map 18— Note on Giuboia, p. 85.] Its proper plaee 
in this map is, of course, on the spot which is re- 
garded as the original seat of the Ionian race. 
[Eushah, p. 8.] 

Tubal is almost always associated with Meshech 
(Isa. Ixvi. 19 ; Ezek. xxvii. 18 ; xxxii. 26 ; xxxviii. 2, 8 ; 
xxxix. 1). The LXX. leave both words untranslated, 
except in Ezek. xxvii. 18, where they do not treat 
them as proper names, but render them, it would 
seem, according to their supposed radical meaning, 
as expressing the whole race of Javan with its 
Spreading colonies — ->} 'EXXdc ndl •} aipiratra, ra 
napartlvovra. It thus appears that the Alexandrian 
translators did not connect the names with any 
peoples known to the Greeks and Romans. Josephus 
supposes Tubal to have been the father of the Iberians, 
and Meshech the father of the Cappadocians, con- 
necting the name of the latter with Mazaca, the old 
name of Caesarea ad Argeeum. Modern critics generally 
identify the names with the t^^peoples in the north- 
east of Asia Minor, associated by Herodotus, the 
Moscbi and Tibareni (Mi^xoi nail 'TtjSaptivol). They 
appear on the Assyrian monuments as the Musku 
and Tabali ; and, in the time of Sargon, the territory 
of the latter adjoined Cilicia, whilst the Musku were 
in contact with Melitene and the Hittites. In the 
time of Xenophon, the two tribes had retired north- 
wards. The Moschi were then settled on the south- 
east /oast of the Euxine, and the Tibareni to the 
west near Cotyora, the modern Ordu, which was a 
Greek colony established in their territory (Anab. v. 5, 
§ 8). Meshboh is named in Ps. cxx. 5, in con- 
nexion with Kedar: “Woe is me that I sojourn in 
Meshech, that I dwell in the tents of Kedar.” The 
troops of Meshech in the army of Gog (see Ezek. 
xxxii. 26; xxxviii. 2, 8; xxxix. 1) appear here to be 
taken by the exiled Psalmist as representing the 
terrors of the northern confederation, and Kedar as 
representing the wild tribes of the desert (cf. Isa. xxL 
17). [Map 18 — Note on Kedar, p. 85.] Some have 
conjectured that the Moscovites owe their origin and 
name to Meshech. 

Thus is not mentioned in any passage of Scripture, 
exoept Gen. x. 2 and 1 Chron. i. 5, where it is not trans- 
lated by the LXX. Josephus, and some later authori- 
ties, conneot the name with the Thracians. But all 
the sodb of Japheth appear to have been settled in 
Asia Minor, and Tiras probably represents the 
Tiruth# or primitive Cimmerians. , 


The Son» of Oomer. (Gen. x. 8.) 

Ashkenaz is noticed only in the Table of Nations 
and in Jer. li. 27, where the prophet mentions to- 
gether “the kingdoms of Ararat, Minni, and Ash- 
kenaz.” If these names follow in geographical order, 
Ashkenaz must have been^situated to the south-east 
of Ararat, between the Minni and the Medes, where 
the inscriptions of Sargon place the kingdom Asguza, 
possibly only another form of the name. Aahken is 
an Armenian proper name, and az an Armenian name- 
ending. Some writers, assuming that the tribes 
migrated westward, recognize Ashkenaz in the lake 
AsoaninB in Bithynia ; and some have conjectured 
that the old name of the Euxine Sea, "AZtvoc, is only 
another form of ’Amaviuc. A Jewish tradition, which 
may be traced in the later Targums, connects the 
name Asia with Ashkenaz. The rabbins at tho 
present day call Germany Ashkenaz, and the Jews of 
that country Ashkenazim. 

Riphath is mentioned only in the Table of Nations. 
In 1 Chron. i. 6 the Hebrew text gives the form Diphatli 
— a reading preferred by Bodhart ( Phaleg , iii. 10), who 
connects the name with Tibium, a mountain in the 
north of Asia Minor. Riphath has been identified 
with the Rhipaoan mountains (Knobel) and tho Rhibii 
who lived east of the Caspian Sea (Schultens). 
Josephus connects the name with the Ripheans, whom 
he identifies with the Paphlagonians, and this seems 
the more reasonable view. 

Tooarmah, “in the uttermost parts of the north, 
and all his hordes,” is mentioned by Ezekiel in con- 
nexion with Gomer (xxxviii. 6, R.V.), and as carrying 
on a trade in horses, war-horses, and mules (xxvii. 14). 
The Armenians have a tradition that their progenitor 
Haik was a son of Thorgoma, son of Gomer, and this 
has led many writers to identify Togarmah with 
Armenia or Ararat. It would appear, however, from 
the cuneiform inscriptions, that Togarmah has no 
connexion with Armenia, and it must probably bo 
looked for either in the neighbourhood of Meshech 
and Tubal, or in the vicinity of Melitene. 

The Sons of Javan. (Gen. x. 4.) 

Eushah. — “ The Isles of EliBhah ” are spoken of by 
Ezekiel (xxvii. 7) as supplying the famous purple dye. 
Josephus conneots Elishah with the A3olians who, in 
the time of Ezekiel, occupied the maritime district of 
Asia Minor called ASolis, and the islands Lesbos and 
iTenedos. The Murex brandaris from which, according 
to Canon Tristram, the dye was chiefly obtained ( Land 
of Itrael, p. 51 ; Nat. Hist p. 297), was found on tbis 
coast, os well as in other parts of the Mediterranean. 
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Dillmann identifies Elishah with Southern Italy, De- 
litzsch with Carthage, and Sayce with Hellas. But 
the identification with iEolis is the most probable, 
and in this case Javan and Elishah represent two of 
the groat divisions of tho Greek race. It is worthy of 
remark that the LXX., both in Gen. x. 2 and 1 Chron. 
i. 5, make Elishah to be a* son of Japhetb, and thus 
co-ordinate with Javan as his brother. [Javan, p. 2.] 

Tabshish, in some places, Thabshish. — The position 
of the name, for the purpose of this map, is very 
doubtful. There is no other ground for connecting it 
with Tarsus in Cilicia than the similarity of the 
names, and the unsupported statement of Josephus 
that the Cilicians were formerly called 1'harsi. The 
earliest legends ascribe the foundation of the Cilician 
Tarsus to Sardanapalus (Assur-bani-pal), and the 
name points to a Semitic origiu. But, according to 
Strabo, it was founded by Argives, who accompanied 
Triptolemus in his search after Io. Knobel and 
Fuerst are inclined to connect Tharshish with the 
Tuscans. It is the general opinion of critics that the 
Tharshish of later times (1 Kings x. 22 ; Isa. xxiii. 6 ; 
Ezek. xxvii. 12, etc.) [see pp. 87, 89, 40] is the Tar- 
tessuB of Greek and Roman writers, but it seems 
scarcely consistent with the geographical order 
followed in Gen. x., to identify a Phoenician colony 
in the south of Spain with one of the sons of Javan. 

Kittih, elsewhere Chittim. — Josephus rightly identi- 
fies Chittim with Cyprus. The name was derived 
from the Phoenician settlement of Kitium, the site of 
which is now partly occupied by Larnaka, where 
many important Phoenician inscriptions have been 
found. Josephus also says that the Hebrews in later 
times extended the name Chittim to most of the 
islands and sea-coasts that were known to them ; and 
this is confirmed in several passages of the Old 
Testament. Balaam speaks of ships coming to afflict 
Asshur from Chittim (Numb. xxiv. 24), where the 
Vulgate renders the name as Italy. (See Stanley, S. 
and P. p. 800, note, ct p. 115.) In other passages, 
tho Targums, as well as the Vulgate, favour the same 
application of it. In Dan. xi. 80, “ ships of Chittim ” i 
appear to be Roman ships. The term seems to be | 
applied to ,the west in Jer. ii. 10. “ The isles of 

Chittim ” are mentioned as trading with Tyre (Isa. 
xxiii. 1, 12, and Ezek. xxvii. 6). Benches of box- 
wood inlaid with ivory, which must have been im- 
ported from Africa, are specified as their articles of 
commerce. In 1 Macc. i. 1 and viii. 5, the name is 
evidently applied to the Macedonians. [Map 18.] , 

Dobanim.-!— In the copy of the Table of Nations in 
1 Chron. i., this name is changed in the Hebrew to 


Robanim, and the LXX., in Gen. x. 4, render it by 
‘PoSiot : but the weight of authority is on the side of 
the reading, Dodanim. Gesenius has shown (The*., 
p. 1266) that the word Dodanim might naturally 
become changed into Dardani, and this view is 
favoured by the Targums. According to an old 
Greek legend, Dardanus came from the island of 
Samothracia (Strabo, lib. vii. p. 831), and the in- 
habitants of the island were regarded as aMxOovtt 
(Diod. Sic. v. 47 ; see Heyne, Excursus vii, ad Virg. 
Mn. hi.). This legend is most probably older than 
the one in Virgil, that Dardanus was an Italian 
(JEn. iii. 167 ; vii. 205). Some identify Dodanim with 
Dodona, the place of the ancient oracle in Epirus 
(Herodol ii. 52 ; Strabo, pp. 828, 506), * but there 
seems nothing except the similarity of the name to 
support the notion. Dillmann and Sayce prefer the 
reading Rodanim, and connect the name- with the 
Rhodians. 

The Isles op the Gentiles (Gen. x. 5). — The Hebrew 
word here used does not mean strictly isles, but any 
land bordering on the sea (Isa. xx. 6, etc.; R.V. 

“ coastland ”). “ The* Isles of the Nations ” are 

mentioned in Zeph. ii. 11 (R.V.), and “the Isles” 
appear to denote the same in Ps. lxxii. 10; Ezek. 
xxvi. 15, etc. In this place we must understand by 
the term the shores of Greece and Asia Minor and 
the islands of the Greek Sea. 

§ II The Sons op Ham. 

(Gen. x. 6.) 

Cush was the Ethiopia of the classical geographers, 
and is so rendered in the English Bible, except in the 
Table pf Nations and Isa. xi. 11. But in 2 Chron. xxi. 
16, the rendering “ the Arabians that were near the 
Ethiopians ” is likely to mislead. It is held by some 
to afford* an indication of Eastern Cushites ; by some 
to point to a wide extension of the Cushite race on 
either side of the Red Sea ; and by others, including 
Gesenius ( Thee. cf. p. 678 with p. 1297), to refer to 
the Qushite tribes of Raamah and Dedan. [Map 18- 
Note, p. 34.] The districts south of the First Cataract 
of the Nile are called Kesh on Egyptian monuments. 

Mizbaim was the usual name for* the whole of 
Egypt [Eoypt, p. 85]; and the Hebrew word is rightly . 
given in the dual form. The Pharaohs were kings of 
"the two lands,” and wore the separate crowns of 
Upper and Lower Egypt. 

Phut (R.V. Put) has been identified with Libya 
'(Smith’s Diet. iii. 868), but the word is almost 
always left untranslated in the LXX., the Vulgate, and 
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our version. The name Libyans (Aljivtn) is, how 
ever, used in all these versions (except R.V.) to render 
Phot in Jer. xlvi. 9. In geographical order Phut 
comes between Mizraim and Canaan, and it should 
therefore be looked for on the eastern frontier of 
Egypt. Sayce identifies it with Pudhu-yavan, or 
“ Phut of the Ioniaus,” mentioned in the annals of 
Nebuchadrezzar, and concludes that it was a settle- 
ment of the Greek mercenaries in Egypt. [Map 18 — 
Note, p. 86.] 

Canaan. [Page 7.] 1 

The Sons of Cush. (Gen. x. 7.) 

Seba is* mentioned in connexion with Cush in 
Isa. xliii'. 8, and in connexion with Sheba in Ps. lxxii. 
10. According to Josephus, Seba was the old name 
of Meroe. It is possible that the Cushite Sabaeans, 
who may be regarded as one of the principal tribes of 
Ethiopia, were emigrants from Arabia. Their chief 
town was Sab«e, on the west coast of the Red Sea. 
Sayce considers Seba and Sheba to be two different 
forms of the same name, the one denoting the king- 
dom of Saba in the south ot Arabia, the other the 
Sabsan colonics in the nortn. [Map 18 — Note, 

p. 86.] 

The name Havilah (to be distinguished from the 
Joktanite Havilah, ver. 29) appears to be traced in 
Avalitse, the name of a tribe that dwelt on the African 
coast south of the Straits of Bab el-Mandeb. Ptol. iv. 

7, § 10, Arrian, Periplus. 

Sabtah was apparently on the south coast of 
Arabia, and is possibly the Sabota of Pliny (vi. 82). 

Sabtechah, according to a Jewish tradition pre- 
served in the Targum of Palestine, was near tljo pro- 
montory Zingis (Ptol. iv. 7, § 11), not far from Cape 
Gardafui. (See Gesen. Thes. p. 986.) It should, 
however, be probably looked for near, the* Persian 
Gulf, in the vicinity of Raamah. 

Raamah — Sheba — Dedan. — There is reason for 
placing the three tribes that took their names from 
Raamah a ( nd his two sons on the wost shore of the 
Persian Gulf. # The LXX. render Raamah by ‘Pey pa, 
the name of a place in the territory of the Nariti, an 
Arabian tribe oh the south-west of the gulf, mentioned 
by Ptolemy (vi. 7, § 14). Raamah was famous for 
its trade in spices, gems, and gold(Ezek. xxvii.22). — 
Sheba (to be distinguished from the grandson of 
Abraham and Keturah of the same name, Gen. xxv. 8) 
is identified by Mr. Stanley Poole with the ruined city 
Sheba, on the island of Awhl. (See Smith's Diet, s.v.) 
—Dedan (to. be distinguished from the grandson of 
Abraham and Keturah, Gen. xxv. 8) is associated 


with the Joktanite Sheba in Ezek. xxxviii. 18 ; cf. xxvii. 
16. There is nothing to give us a hint of its precise 
position; but it is supposed to have been on the 
shores of the Persian Gulf. (See Smith’s Diet. i. 
p. 744, 2nd ed.) Sayce identifies bdth Dedans with 
a tribe whose head-quarters were in Northern Arabia, 
in the neighbourhood of- Tehna. [Map 18 — Note, 
p. 84. J 

The Cities of Nimrod * (Gen. x. 8-12.) 

Erech is now Warka , the Ovchde of the Greeks. 
Accad was probably the capital of the land of Aocad. 
Calneh is identified by some with Ctesiphon, and by 
others with Nopher mentioned in the Talmud, the 
modern Niffer . Rehoboth, or Rehoboth-Ir (R.V.), is 
now generally considered to refer to the boulevards, 
or suburbs of Nineveh. Calah is now Nimrud , situated 
between the Tigris and the Greater Zab. Resen, 
between Nineveh and Calah, was probably near the 
modern village of Selamiyeh . The translation of ver. 
11 in the text of our version is less correct than that 
n the margin, “Out of that land [Babylonia] he 
Nimrod] went forth into Assyria [the land occupied 
>y Asshur], and builded Nineveh/* etc. [Map 12. J 

The Descendants of Mizraim . (Gen. x. 18, 14.) 

The Ludim appear to have been Lydian mercenaries 
n the service of the Egyptian kings ; and they pro- 
bably arrived in Egypt when Gyges, king of Lydia, 
sent assistance to Fsammetichus in the seventh 
century b.c. They were archers (Isa. lxvi. 19; Jer. 
xlvi. 9), and were also employed as mercenaries by 
Tyre (Ezek. xxvii. 10 ; xxx. 5, etc.). [Map 18 — Note, 
p. 85.] 

The Anamim are supposed by Brugsch to have been 
the inhabitants of the Great Oasis of el-Khargeh in 
the Libyan desert, and by Ebers to have lived in the 
Delta ; but there is nothing to determine their place. 

The Lehabiu are the fair-headed Libyans who, 
from a very early period, formed part of the Egyptian 
army, and they probably lived on the western frontier 
of Egypt. [See Phut.] 

The Naphtuhim were probably settled in Egypt, or 
to the west of it. The name has been connected with 
Noph (Isa. xix. 18 ; Jer. ii. 16, etc.) and Moph (Hos. 
ix. 6 in the Ilcb.), which are taken for Memphis in the 
LXX. and Vulgate. [Map 18 — Note on Noph, p. 86.] 

* It has b^en held by AssyriologUt* that, in Ter. 8, Gush repre- 
sents the Katihu of the Assyrian inscriptions,— a tribe which gave 
Babylon a dynasty, the 44 Cuaaite kings ; ” and that it is toot the same 
os the Cush of veis. 6 and 7 (Driver, iu Authority and ArchmtAoyy , 

p.28) 
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Pathrusim. — The name is evidently connected with 
Pathros (Isa. xi. 11 ; Jer. xliv. 1 ; Ezek. xxix. 14, etc.), 
which seems to be identified, on fair ground, with 
Upper Egypt. [Map 18— Note on Pathbos, p. 86.] 

Casluhim. — No satisfactory identification of the 
name has been made. Possibly traces of it may have 
been left in Mons Casius and the district Casiotis 
(Strabo, i. 60 ; Ptol. iv. 5, § 12). 

Caphtorim. — In the Egyptian records frequent 
mention is made of a country called Kaft, which is 
translated Phoenicia in the trilingual inscription of 
Canopus. Ebers and Sayce see in Caphtorim an 
Egyptian Kajt-ur, or “ Greater Phoenicia,” a title 
given to the coast-land of the Delta. Naville, on the 
other hand, considers Caphtor to be a foreign country, 
and to include the Phoenician coast and some of the 
maritime settlements of Phoenicia (Smith’s Diet. 
i. 532, 2nd ed.). Dr. Poole suggests that Caphtor 
may have been Crete, and the Philistine migration 
an eastward movement of the race to which both 
Philistines and Phoenicians belonged. Amongst the 
arguments in favour of Ctete are, that the Philistines, 
who were certainly Caphtorim, are called Kirethim 
(D’m?), which in our version stands as Cherethitea or 
Cherethim, and in two places is rendered Cretana by 
the LXX. (1 Sam. xxx., cf. ver. 14 with ver. 16; Ezek. 
xxv. 16; Zeph. ii. 6); that Crete was closely con- 
nected with Egypt in anoient times ; that the people 
of Gaza believed their god Marna to be connected 
with the Cretan Jove; and that according to one 
tradition the Jews (apparently confused with the 
Philistines) wero of Cretan origin (Tac. Hiat. v. 2). 
According to W. Max Muller, Kaft was Western Asia 
Minor. 

Philistim. — The question relating to Caphtorderives 
its chief interest from its connexion with the Philis- 
tines, whose history is so much mixed up with that 
of the chosen people. The word Philistine (from 
jialoah, i.e. migravit) answers to the rendering of the 
LXX., ’A \\6<j>v\ot, and of the Vulgate, aliegente, i.e. 
one of another nation — "aliens.” That the Philis- 
tines were regarded by the Hebrews as a branch of 
the Caphtorim is clearly stated in Jer. xlvii. 4 ; 
Amos ix. 7. In Deut. ii. 28 " the Caphtorims which 
came forth out of Caphtor” are said to have destroyed 
" the Avims which dwelt in Hazerim [i.e. in the open 
villages, or nomad encampments] even unto Azzah ” 
(Gaza). These could have been no other than the 
Philistines who certainly moved up the coast from 
Egypt, whether Caphtor be identified with the Delta 
on the island of Crete. Knobel holds that the 
Philistines were Egyptians who had sojourned in 
Crete. It may be observed that the Hebrew words 


(Gen. x. 14) translated “ Casluhim (out of whom came 
Philistim)” do not mean that the Philistines were 
descended from the Casluhim, but that they earn* out 
of, or pasted through, their country (Knobel, Delitzsch, 
Keil). It has been supposed, however, that the 
reference to the Philistines in. this passage has been 
misplaoed, and that the reading should be "and 
Caphtorim whence went forth the Philistines,” but 
there is no ancient evidence in favour of the conjecture. 

It would seem that the Philistines who were settled 
in the land in the time of Abraham, whose capital 
was Gerar and whose king was called Abimeleofa 
(Gen. xxi. 84 ; xxvi. 14), did not possess Gaza, nor 
either of the five Philistine cities that became power- 
ful in later times. In Gen. x. 19 Gaza is named as 
the frontier town of the Canaanites in the direction 
of Gerar ; and in Deut. ii. 28 we find that the Avim 
held the country up to Gaza until they were driven 
out by the Caphtorim. Possibly the Philistines 
entered the maritime plain shortly before or after 
the time of Moses; but their real advance does not 
appear to have taken place until much later, when 
they spread over the plain, and, invading the high- 
lands, came into colli3i6n with the Jews. The name 
Philistim in the map is restricted to the territory of 
Abimelecli. [Map 18 — Note on Palestine, p. 86.] 

§ III. The Sons of Shem. 

(Gen. x. 21, 22.) 

Elam lay to the east of Babylonia, and was bounded 
on the north by Persia, and on the south And south- 
west by the Persian Gulf. Its capital was Shushan, 
or Susa ; and it was afterwards a province of Pfersia 
(Dan. viii. 2; Ezra iv. 9). Chedorlaomer was its 
king (Gen. xiv. 1). The name appears to have been 
applied to a more extended area in later times (Isa. 
xi. 11 ; xxi. 2 ; Ezek. xxxii. 24). The Elymaia of the 
Greeks (1 Macc. vi. 1) was a district of Susiano. 
[Map 18 — Note, p. 86.] 

Abshur was used strictly as the name of Assyria ; 
but in an extended sense it sometimes, included 
Babylonia with the land of the Chaldees. [Map 14- 
Note, p. 82.] • 

Arphaxad (R.V. Arpaehshad) appeals to be recog- 
nized as the father of the Chaldees (Gen. xi., of. ver. 
12 with ver. 28). But the situation of the country 
to which his name was first applied is doubtfulv The 
similarity of sound has suggested Arrapachitis, in 
Northern Assyria (Ptol. vi. 1, § 2), and this view has . 
been adopted by Lagarde, DelitzSoh, 1 Kautzsoh, and 
Spiegel. Schrader and Sayce connect the word with'. 
Babylonia near the ^Persian Gulf. . [Map 6—Note, ' 
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Abam (Dfjsj, i.e. the high land) was the name by 
which the parts of Syria lying to the north-east of 
Palestine and the greater part of Mesopotamia were 
known. . The original word is preserved in Numb, 
xxiii 7; 1 Chron. ii. 23; elsewhere it is rendered 
Syria. [Map 18 — Note on Syria, p. 37.] 

Lcd may possibly be connected with Butcn, the 
name of a powerful tribe mentioned in the Egyptian 
monuments, and apparently living north of Palestine 
and near Mesopotamia. Sayoe suggests that the 
' original reading may have been Nod, the land of the 
“nomads," east of Babylonia. Josephus makes Lud 
the father of the Lydians, and it has been conjeotured 
that the Dydians first established themselves near 
Palestine, and later moved westward into Asia Minor. 
In Jer. xlvi. 9, R.V. correctly reads Ludim for the 
Lydians of A.V. [p. 5 — Map 18 — Note, p. 35.] 

The Son > of Aram. (Gen. x. 28.) 

Uz, according to Josephus, was the father of the 
first inhabitants of Traohonitis and the region of 
Damascus. This statement, though unsupported, 
seems possible in view of the OM Arab traditions that 
connect Job with the Hauran and Bataneoa. Such 
reasons as there are for placing “the land of 
Uz " (Job i. 1) in Arabia Petreea, north of the 30th 
parallel, are given in Smith’s Diet, e.v., and Reland’s 
Paleutina, pp. 71, 72. 

Hm, was supposed by Josephus and Jerome to be 
in Armenia. Schultens proposes Southern Mesopo- 
tamia, and compares the name with the Assyrian 
Hulija. There may be traces of the name in O uXaOa, 
a town of Trachonitis mentioned by Josephus,* and 
in the Arabic name of the Water of Merom, Bahr elr \ 
Huleh, i.e. the Lake of Huleh. * 

Gether. — N o trace of the name has been found; 
the Arabs write' it Ohathir. It possibly lay east of 
Damascus. 

Mass, according to Bochart and Knobel, has 
probably left hie, name in what was called by the 
ancients Mom Manus (now Karaja Dagh), the ridge 
which forlns the north boundary of Mesopotamia 
(Strabo, xi. pp.^506, 527 ; Ptol. v. 18, § 2). The name 
Mesbegh appears instead of Mash in 1 Chron. i. 17. 
Josephus oonnects Mash with Mesene in Babylonia, 
and apparently also with Mesha [p. 7]. 

• The Children of Arphaxad. (Gen. x. 24-80.) 

The Table of Nations rather changes its character 
when it comes to the family of. Arphaxad. It 
apparently becomes ifcore ethnographical, or genea- 
logical; and, as regards the sons of Sabah (Shelah, 


R. V.) the names seem to be tribal, or perhaps 
personal. In Gen. xi. 12-18 the names of Sabah 
himself, of Ebbb and Pbbeq, appear only as links in 
the family chain of the chosen people. — The word 
Eber, mentioned with Asshur in Numb. xxiv. 24, 
possibly indicates that the Bene Eber (Gen. x. 21) 
included people living beyond the Euphrates (Stanley, 

S. and P. p. 300 ; Smith’s Diet. art. Hebrew). 

Joktan appears as the father of the old Arabian 
tribes who settled in the south of Arabia. The 
notices of Joktan and his sons in the traditions of 
the Arabs are given by the late Mr. Stanley Poole 
in the articles on Arabia and Joktan in Smith’s 
Diet, (new ed.). — It is remarkable that, in the Table 
of Nations, geographical limits are assigned to no 
races except the Joktanites and the Canaanites. 
Those of the Joktanites are stated in ver. 80. — 
Shephar, connected with “the mount in the East” 
(Gen. x. 80), is, with reasonable probability, identified 
with Zafar or Dhafar, an ancient seaport on the 
south coast of Arabia, near Mirbat [p. 41]. The 
position of Mesha is doubtful. It wrb probably a 
well-known place on the western boundary, and on 
the map it is identified with an Arab town called 
Bisha. 

The chief of the Joktanite tribes in later times was 
that of Sheba, which gave its name to an important 
monarchy, including, probably, the whole of the 
Joktanites. [Map 18 — Note, p. 86.] It should be 
observed that the two other Shebas are mentioned 
as the heads of tribes, one the son of Cush, ver. 7 
[see p. 5], the other the grandson of Abraham and 
Keturah (Gen. xxv. 8). — Whether the Joktanite Ofhir 
gave his name to the place afterwards so famous for 
the production of gold is a question which has been 
muoh disputed : it will be discussed elsewhere [Map 
18 — Notes, p. 36]. Sheba and Ophir are the only 
Joktanite tribes that are mentioned in any other part 
of the Old Testament. 

§ IV. The Nations of Canaan. (Gen. x. 15-19.) 

Plate I., No. 2. 

1. This portion of the Table of Nations appears to 
enumerate the tribes of the Canaaniteft as they existed 
in the time of the writer. It will be seen that Sidoii 
as representing the Sidonians, and Heth as represent- 
ing the Hittites, are the only personal names. The 
other tribes are distinguished by their national names 
in the singular number, according to a frequent 
Hebrew usage. Six of the tribes here mentioned did 
not come within the territory actually possessed by 
the Israelites, but dwelt to the north of it. 

2. Of the six northern tribes, the situation of Sidon 
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(properly Zidon) admits of no doubt. The Arjcites 
have left a trace of their name at Arce 9 or Arcea, 
now 'Arka, mentioned in the Assyrian inscriptions, 
in the Tell el-Amarna tablets, and by Josephus 
(Ant. i. 6, § 2 ; Bel. Jud. vii. 5, § 1), the birthplace of 
Alexander Severus, in honour of whom it was called 
Caesarea Libani ; the Sinites, at Sinna, a fortress 
mentioned by Strabo (xvi. p. 755), and possibly the 
Sin of the inscriptions. of Tiglath-pileser III.; the 
Arvadites (who are named in connexion with Tyre, 
Ezek. xxvii. 8, 11) at Arvad or Aradus (Strabo, 
xvi. pp. 758, 766, etc. ; 1 Macc. xv. 28), the island 
now called B nod — a place repeatedly mentioned in the 
Tell el-Amarna tablets ; the Hamathites, at the city 
of Hamath on the Orontes, which was the principal 
place in Upper Syria from the time of Moses to that 
of Amos, and which still exists as a considerable town 
under the name of Hama ; the Zemarites at Simyra, 
now Sumra — the Zemar mentioned in the Tell el- 
Amarna tablets as an important Egyptian fortress. 
Of these six tribes, the only ones noticed elsewhere 
in the Old Testament are the Zidonians and the 
Arvadites. (Ezek. xxvii. 8, 11.) 

3. As regards the tribes which occupied the Holy 
Land, our only object in connexion with this map 
will be to notice the sites in which they are first found 
in the sacred history — The Hittites, the children of 
Hktii, must have been in the neighbourhood of 
Hebron (then Kirjath-Arba) when Abraham purchased 
of them the cave of Machpelah (Gen. xxiii. 8-7) 
[p. 19]. — The Jebusites appear to have inhabited 
Jerusalem in the time of Joshua (Josh. xv. 8). — The 
Amorites occupied Hazezon-Tamar (i.c. Engedi) 
when Abraham fought the battle with the kings 
(Gen. xiv. 7) [p. 19]. — There is nothing to throw 
light on t)ie situation of the Giroashites (wrongly 
called Girgasite in Gen. x. 16, A.V.), unless they 
may have been connected with the Gergesenes of 
Matt. vii. 28, who appear, from Josh. xxiv. 11, to 
have originally dwelt with the other tribes of Canaan- 
ites on the west side of Jordan. [Map 19 — Note on 
Gergesa, p. 46.] — The Hivites (i.c. “ villagers ") in- 
habited Shechem in the time of Jacob (Gen. xxxiv. 2), 
and Gibeon in the time of Joshua (Josh. ix. 7). The 
LXX., and some modern critics, identify the Hivites 
with the A vim whom the Philistines drove out from the 
villages (Deut. ii. 28) ; but this view is not generally 
accepted. [Philistim, p. 6.] The main body of the 
Hivites appear, from Josh. xi. and 3 Judg. iii. 3, to 
have lived on the northern frontier of Palestine. 
(Smith's Diet. i. p. 1880, 2nd ed.) 

*4. It ig difficult to determine whether the word 
Canaanitk (Gen. x. 19) should be taken as a general 
term, including the tribes mentioned in the preceding 


verses, or as the name of the people known specifically 
as “the Canaanites ” [p. 19]. Gesenius, Bosenmiiller, 
and others hold that the word is here used in a broad 
sense, and this is supposed to be countenanced by 
the expression in ver. 18 : “ And afterwards were the 
families of the Canaanites scattered abroad." 

The boundary of the Canaanites, as laid down in 
Gen. x. 19, extended from Zidon to Gaza on the 
coast, and thence eastward to Lasha, in the direction 
of Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, and Zeboim. It was 
at one time supposed that the plain of the five cities 
was partially or wholly submerged in the catastrophe 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, and that it now forms the 
bed of the southern portion of the Dead«Sea. But 
geological surveys of the district have shown that this 
view cannot be maintained. (Hull, Mount Seir; P.E.F. 
Memoir, Geology ; Lartet, Essai sur la Qeologie dc la 
Palestine.) M. Clermont- Ganneau, and others, place 
the “ cities of the plain " near the south end of the 
Dead Sea ; but it seems clear that they were in the 
Circle (i 3$, kikkar), or "Plain of Jordan,” which 
must have been situated north of the Dead Sea in 
which the Jordan ends. The entire region can plainly 
be seen from " the *place of the altar " built by 
Abram between Bethel and Ai. We read that, as 
he stood there with Lot, 44 Lot lifted up his eyes and 
beheld all the Plain of Jordan, that it was well- 
watered everywhere, before the Lord destroyed Sodom 
and Gomorrah, even as the garden of the Lord ; " and 
that Lot, on parting from Abram, journeyed east 
(Gen. xiii. 10, 11). Taking account of the established 
fact that there has been no great change in the form 
of the Dead Sea within the historical period [see p. 
14], the name itself, Circle of Jordan , seems to pre- 
clude the possibility of a position anywhere except to 
the north of the Sea (Smith’s Diet. arts. Gomorrah , 
Salt Sea , Sodom, and Zoar). There is no direct 
evidence, to help us to fix the sites of Sodom, Go- 
morrah, AdbIah, or Zeboim ; but as Zoar, the fifth 
city, must have been near Sodom, and not far from 
the hills (Gen. xix. 15-22), it would appear that the 
cities were east of Jordan. Lasha is placed by Euse- 
bius, Jerome, and several Jewish authorities at Calir- 
rhoe, in Wddy Zerka Ma'in, on the east side of the 
Dead Sea ; but, as (in ver. 19) Gaza is north of Gerar, 
so Lasha may have been west of tbcf five cities and 
of Jordan. The Canaanite area indicated above would 
thus be a quadrangle limited by the coast from Zidon 
o Gaza, a line from Gaza to the north extremity of 
the Dead Sea, the valley of the Jordan, and a line 
from the source of the river returning to Zidon. 

If the Canaanites are here taken in the more specific, 
sense, their territory appears to have been two narrow v 
strips of land, one on the sea-coast from Gaza -to 
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Zidon, and the other in the Jordan valley, as far 
south as Lasha. [Maps 2, 7.] This is the more 
probable supposition : and it is in accordance with 
Numb. xiii. 29, “ The Ganaanites dwell by the sea 
and by the eoast of Jordan;” and with Josh. xi. 3, 
“ the Ganaanites on the east and on the west.” 

§ V. Old Tribes op Uncertain Orioin. 

The names of certain tribes inserted in the map in 
hair letter, though they are not found in the Table of 
Nations, are introduced because the tribes are regarded 
as amongst the earliest inhabitants of the Holy Land. 
Every recorded trace of them is in the sopth and east 
parts of the country. They appear to have been 
related to 'each other, and their common , name was 
Rephaim, or Giants, though the same name is used 
in a narrower sense for a single tribe. Different 
opinions have been formed regarding their origin. 
The general impression used to be that they were 
parts of an old Hamitic stock that occupied the Holy 
Land at an earlier period than the tribes mentioned 
in the Table of Nations. This has been defended by 
Hengstenberg and Keil, and has in its favour the fact 
that four of the tribes were destroyed and supplanted 
by Shemitio peoples. But the view held by Ewald, 
Knobel, Ritter, Delitzsch, and Kurtz, is, that they 
were children of Shem. The little evidence which 
exists regarding their language tends to show that 
it was Shemitic rather than Hamitic. Gertain Arab 
traditions support the conjecture that they may have 
been a portion of the children of Lud, the son of 
Shem [see p. 7]. That the settlement of the 
Canaanite tribes in the Holy Land might have been 
later' than the dispersion which forms the principal 
subject of the Table of Nations, is perhaps the mean- 
ing of the statement “ afterwards were the fymilies 
of the Ganaanites spread abroad ” (Gen. x. 18). 

The Rephaim proper appear at Asliteroth Karnaim, 
north of Gilead, where they were defeated by Chedor- 
laomer (Gen. xiv. 6). Og was one of these (Deut. 
iii. 11 ; Josh, xik 4; xiii. 12). The name Rephaim 
appears to be used in its larger sense (Gen. xv. 20; 
Josh. xvii. 15), where our translators have rendered 
it “ Giants.” Their name was long retained in that 
of the 44 valley of Rephaim,” near Jerusalem, which 
was the scene pf the incident described in 2 Sam. v. 
18-25. 

The Emim (i.e* formidable ones) were overcome by 
Chedorlanmer at Shaveh-Kiriathaim, i.e. the plain of 
the twin cities (Gen. xiv. 5 ; Jen xlviii. 1, 23 ; Ezek. xxv. 
9). They were the aboriginal inhabitants of Moab, 
and are noticed as being 44 a people great, and many, 
and tall as the Anakim.” They were also accounted 
Rephaim (Giants) as the Anakim (Deut. ii. 10, 11). 


The Anakim, a giant race, terrified the spies in 
Hebron, which was called by them Kirjath-arba, i.e. 
the city of Arba, from one of their heroes (Numb. xiii. 
22, 28, 33 ; Josh. xiv. 15). Their name became a 
proverb from the terror with which they had inspired 
the spies (Deut. ii. 10 ; ix. 2). They were subdued 
at Hebron by Galeb (Judg. i. 20), and some of them 
seem to have taken refuge in the Philistine territory 
(Josh. xi. 22). 

If the Avim (i.e. dwellers in villages) were, as is 
most probable, one of these old tribes, and not, as 
some have imagined, the same as the Hivites [see 
p. 8], they appear to have been a branch of the 
Anakim, and were perhaps those referred to by Joshua 
as still remaining amongst the Philistines, who had 
driven most of them out of their villages (cf. Deut. 

ii. 23 ; Josh. xi. 22 and xiii. 3) 

The Zuzimh (i.e. the tall ones) wore overcome by 
Chedorlaomer at Ham, and afterwards driven out 
by the Ammonites, who seem to have changed their 
capital. Ham, into Rabbath-Ammon, and to have called 
them Zam-zummim (cf. Gen. xiv. 5 with Deut. ii. 20, 21 ; 

iii. 11 ; 2 Sam. xii. 26). Professor Sayce has sug- 
gested (The Higher Criticism and the Monuments) that 
the forms Ham and Zuzim may be due to erroneous 
transcription from a cuneiform document by an ancient 
Hebrew writer who did not know the pronunciation 
of the words Am and ZHm-zummim. 

The Hokim (i.e. the dwellers in caves) , in Mount Seir, 
were worsted by Giiedorlaomer (Gen. xiv. 6), and 
were driven out by the Edomites (Deut. ii. 12, 22). 
Seir, who is called the Ilorite, appears to have been 
regarded as the head of their race (Gen. xxxvi. 20, 30), 

The Amalekites, whose land is mentioned in Gen, 

xiv. 7, are reckoned by Ewald, Knobel, and Stanley 
as one of those old tribes ; but it seems likely that 
the land there called 44 the country of the Amalekites ” 
[Map 7] was so designated by anticipation, being 
afterwards held by the descendants of the Edomite 
Amalek (Gen. xxxvi. 12). 

The Kenites, Kenizzites, and Kadmonites (Gen. 

xv. 19) were probably old tribes which had disap- 
peared before the time of Moses. We have no hint 
that throws light on their position, or on the race to 
which they belonged. These Kenites are generally 
distinguished from the Kenites who dwelt in the land 
of Midian, to whom Jethro belonged, and a branch 
of whom settled in the Holy Land (Judg. i. 16; iv. 
11 ; 1 Sam. xv. 6), but the question respecting them 
will be noticed in p. 18. 

There are obscure but curious traces of the Zema- 
rites or Zemaraim (Gen. x. 18; Josh, xviii. 22; # 1 
Chron. i. 16), the Ophnites (Josh, xxiii.* 24), the 
Gezrites (1 Sam. xxvii. 8), the Maonites or Mehunim 
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, ( Jodg. %. lit | v W W; ■ 2 Ohron. xxvi. 7), the Gib* 

litas, 'the ^ahurites, and the Maachaihites (Jodi. 
xiii.5,11, 18, etc.), which are collected in the articles 
in Smith’s Dict^, and in a note to the art. Benjamin. 


$ VI. T Rumamcb on Gen. xi. 1-9 in connexion with 
the Table of Nations. 

It has been tbo common opinion, from the time of 
Philo to our own day, that the meaning of the Bible 
history in the tenth and eleventh chapters of Genesis 
is, that only one language would have been spokep 
by the children of Noah had they been obedient to 
the Divine will, and that the existing diversity of 
languages is the result of the confusion of tongues 
at Babel. 

In order to make the narrative coherent, in accord- 
ance with this notion, we must suppose that the 
entire human race migrated in a body from Ararat 
to Shinar, and that they united in the design of 
building themselves a city and tower whose top 
should reach to heaven, and of making themselves a 
name lest they should be scattered abroad upon the 
face of the whole earth. * But the several difficulties 
that are in the way of this view appear to havo been 
more or less felt by all those who have treated the 
subject in detail, even by those who havo been willing I 
to accept the common opinioi^in the main. 

It was observed by Philo that what is supposed to 
have occurred at Babel must in fact have- been a 
division (SiaKpurtc) not a confusion {avy-^uoii) of lan- 
guagea Commentators and divines, in different ages, 
have affirmed that the diversity of languages must 
be due to the working out of a natural law, in accord- 
ance with the purpose of God as implied in the 
formula used in the Table of Nations, that the whole 
earth was to be divided amongst the sons of Noah, 
every one after his tongue, after their families, in their 
nations, Gen. x. 5, 20, 81 (Gregory of Nyssa, Aben 
Ezra, J. C. Scaliger, M. Casaubon, Vitringa, Le 
Clerc, etc.). 

From the shape into which Josephus has put the 
narrative, the extreme improbability of the whole 
race having been concerned in the building .of Babel 
might well have occurred to his mind, had he not 
been enslaved to what seems to have been the common 
Jewish tradition. He says that Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth succeeded in persuading the whole of their 
children to leave the highlands, where they had been 
tempted to remain through fear of another flood, and 
to come down into the plain; that the ill-disposed 
multitude would not obey the command of God to - 
diffuse themselves into colonies ; that it was Nimrod 
who led them to build the tower; that God punished 
them by causing them to speak different languages. 




Later vrritelfffriWj 

Ing the number bf BabelbnibHf* to ; 
human race, though many of them forsai _ 
in extending the consequence! ofthOSitt ettbjd&l 
mankind, or to all except a smbll 
of 6hem, who are assumed to have ."retained th«T| 
of the primeval tongue (Bochart, Patrick, .Shi 
Kurtz, Milton, P. L xil 88, etc.). Now, it should^' 
notioed that the narrative of Genesis evidently requires 
that we should consider all those who journeyed front 
the east to Shinar to .have taken part in settihg np 
the tower of Babel (Gen. xl 1-4). 

If we imagine the tenth chapter to contain the 
account of what was the consequence of the event 
recorded in the eleventh chapter, we dislocate the 
order of the text. No such dislocation seems to be 
required to obtain a clear view of the purport of the 
history. It seems plain that the object of the tenth 
chapter is to declare that the whole earth, as the 
abode of the human race, belongs to the Lord, and ' 
that He “ hath made of one blood all nations of men 
for to dwell on all th£ face of the earth, and hath 
determined the bound's of their habitation ” (Acts xvii. 
26); and in connexion with' this, to indicate the 


genealogical relation in which the ohosen people stood 
to the Gentile nations. • 

The order of the narrative, taking the chapters as 
they stand, is this : — After the account of the Flood, of 
some events in Noah’s subsequent life, and of his 
death (chaps, vi., viii., vii., ix.), the statement follows 
of the manner in which the earth was divided amongst . 
his descendants (chap. x.). In its proper place in this .. 
statement there is a notice of the setting up of the 
first monarchy by a certain family of the ohildrCn of 
Ham (x. 8-12), whose history became afterwards So> 
j much involved with that of the Hebrews. After the 
conclusion of the statement follows a narrative of the 
circumstances under which that monarchy took its 
rise, conveying a terrible example of the consequences 
of rebellion against the Divine 'order (xi.’ 1-9). 
According to that order every nation was to take . 
possession of its own land, and to speak its oqm tongue. 

A portion of the children of Ham, who, had come in a ■ 
body from Ararat to Shinar, madfy attempted to resist 
this, as far as they were concerned. They sought, to 
make themselves a name, to set up a .great central 
monarchy, and to build, a lofty tower as a visible rally* 
ing-point. But the chastisement of the Lord overtook, - 
them in the confusion of their counsels and in mutual ! 
misunderstanding. The sinful. Confederates had now 
to separate from each other under a curse instead of: 
a blessing. GodYparpOM t^^^ 
out by constraint instead of obedience, fthose Whtj 







violence 

At m *dbt } the torn}, ndi the point 


m wl) of tW families of mankind. 


M After tjhie wonderful narrative, the genealogy of the 
Ohoeen race hi resumed (Gen. xi. 10-82), and its his* 
tory takes its start in the following chapter from the 
call of Abraham. The sequence of the history, from 
the sixth chapter to the thirteenth, thus seems to be 
perfectly natural. 

The moBt obvious difficulty in this view is in the 
first and the ninth verses of chap. xi. : ** And the 
whole earth was of one language and one speech," and 
“ The Lord did there confound the language of all the 
earth." Vitringa, apparently with good reason, con- 
tends that “ the whole earth " denotes only the 
limited region in which the Babel builders had taken 
up their abode ; and that the “ one language and one 
speech " signify conspiring together in one design. If 
this interpretation does not take the words in their 
most ordinary sense, it may be accepted as less objec- 
tionable, either than the arbitrary assumption that 
those who said “ let us build us ^ tower,’’ in the fourth 
verse, were only a section of those who, in the first 
verso, are said to have journeyed from the east to 
Shinar; or than the glaring improbability that all 
mankind, including the sons of Noah, were concerned 
in the building of Babel. The disoovery of the Toll 
el-Amarna tablets has shown that at the time when 
they were written there was but one literary language. 
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View Is that 


over gflMMg 
Asia* Professor Bayoe's 


y ieilf of languages spoken in 
Babylonia, and the existence at the same time of a 
universal literary' language, may bavtf led to a Btrong 
belief in a primeval confusion of tongues, and that it 
was at Babylon that the single tongue of the ark had 
divided into the manifold languages of the world. 
The Hebrew writer in support of this view plays upon 
the name of Bab-ili, the Gate of God," and con- 
nects it with the Hebrew bdlal, “ to confound." But 
the root is not met with in Babylonian, and it may be 
inferred that the etymology is of Palestinian origin. 
(Philo, De Confus. Ling. ; Jos. Ant i. 4 ; Aug. De Civit. 
Dei, xvi. 4 ; Greg. Nyss. Cont. Eunom. xii. ; AbenEzra, 
in Gen. x. ; Bochart, Phaleg, i. 9, 10 ; Vitringa, Obs. 
Sac. vol. i. lib. i. ; Maurice, Encyc. Metrop. vol. ii. p. 
547 ; Kurtz, Hist, of the Old Covenant, vol. i. p. 110.) 

On the general subject of the notes on Plate I. : — 
Bochart, Phaleg and Canaan ; Bosenmixller, Bib. Geog. 
vol. i. ; Ewald, Geschichte, vol. i. ; Kuobel, Vblkertafel 
der Genesis ; Keil, Comment, on Gen. x. ; Kurtz, Ilist. 
of the Old Covenant, vol. i. ; .H&vernick, Inlrod. to the 
Pentateuch ; Kalisch, Comment, on Gen. x . ; Gesenius, 
Thesaurus ; Fuerst, Deb. Lex. ; Sayce, Races of the 
Old Test.; W. Max Muller, Asien u. Eurapa n. altiigypt. 
Denkmiiler ; Smith's Diet, of the Bible ; Hastings, 
Diet, of the Bible; Dillmann, Com. on Gen. x.; De- 
litzsch. Com. on Gen. x. ; Driver, Introduction to the 
Literature of the Old Testament. 


II. 

PHYSICAL MAP OF THE HOLY LAND,. THE PENINSULA OF SINAI, AND LOWER EGYPT. 

Plato II., Nos. 8, 4, 5. 


The chiof names of natural features that are found in 
the Bible are shown in their places in this map. The 
colouring conveys a broad notion of the geological 
nature of the sqrface. The perennial streams are 
distinguished by continuous lines from the wadies 
(that is, tBe watercourses that arg dry for a portion 
of the year) whlbh are marked by broken lines. The 
section at the side shows the heights of the chief hills 
and table-lands, and the depths of the depressions, 
each of them standing immediately opposite to its 
place in the map. 

• The distinctions to be observed between the limits 
originally assigned to the Land of Promise reaching 
from the Euphrates to the W&dy el-'Artsh (Gen. xv. 
18), the limits of the land that was aotually possessed 
by .the, twelve tribes, and the limitB of the Land of 


Canaan, strictly so called (including only what lay 
between the Jordan and tho Great Sea with the Brook 
of Egypt) will be explained in another note [p. 17, 
§ II.]. In the history of the conquest of the land, and 
elsewhere, we find the chief physical divisions of the 
Land of Canaan commonly recognized. In Josh. ix. 
1 we have a tripartite division, based on the super- 
ficial configuration of the ground, into tile hills, tho 
valleys [properly the Shephcldh, "lowland" — p. 18, 
note 2], and the sea-coasts. But smaller subdivi- 
sions which more precisely accord with the nature of 
the land are frequently mentioned. The country of 
( the Canaanites is described in Deut. i. 7 as consisting 
of the Plain ( the ‘Arabah), the Hills, the Vale (thp 
Shephelah), the South ( the Negeb), and the Sea-side. 
References to the same mode of division occur again 
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and again, not only in the Pentateuch, but in the later 
books of the Old Testament (Numb. xiii. 29 ; xiv. 25 ; 
JoBh. x. 40 ; xv. 21, 61 ; Jer. xvii. 26 ; xxxii. 44 ; xxxiii. 
IB ; Zeoh. vii. 7, etc.)* In some passages of the his* 
tory, the Wilderness is also mentioned as a division 
( Josh. xii. 8 ; xv. 61 ; xvi. 1 ; Judg. i. 16); and in some 
the Springs or Slopes wost of Jordan (Josh. x. 40 ; xii. 
8) ; whilst in others, the Springs (or Slopes) of Pis- 
gah, or Ashdoth Pisoah (Deut. iii. 17 ; iv. 49 ; Josh, 
xii. 8) are mentioned as a limit. We thus obtain tlio 
names of several natural divisions, the positions of 
which are noticed below. 

The region represented on the map may be 
separated into six districts, in reference to their 
physical features, each contrasting Btrongly with those 
adjoining. 

§ I. The Maritime District. 

This tract (the “ coasts of the Great Sea,” or the 
“sea-side,” Josh. ix. 1; Deut i. 7) extends inland from 
the coast-line of Palestine to a varying distance. North 
of Mount Carmel it includes the Plain of Acre — a 
nearly level expanse extending from the banks of the 
Kishon to lias en-Nakurah . South of Carmel it is at 
first narrow, but a little south of Joppa it is fifteen 
miles wide. Southwards the district still further ex- 
pands, embracing the extensive tracts of sand, loam, 
and sandstone which slope gradually upwards into 
the table-land of the Tih and terminate towards the 
west on the shores of Lake Menzaleh (Hull, P.E.F. 
Memoir: Geology ). The soil of certain portions of the 
plain is very rich, and yields luxuriant crops of wheat 
and maize. 

The coast district north of BAs en-Nakurah was 
never conquered by the Israelites, but remained in the 
hands of the Canaanites [p. 18, note 8]. Some twenty 
miles south of Carmel that portion of the plain called 
“the Sharon” (1 Chron. xxvii. 29)— a place of pas- 
ture for cattle and noted for its beauty — commences. 
It extends southward for about forty-four miles, and is 
called “ the woodland ” (6 Spvfio?) in the LXX. and in 
Josephus, probably from the great oak forest, of which 
traces still remain. South of Sharon lies the fertile 
plain of Philistia, which presents the appearance of 
one vast cornfield. 

§ II. Western Palestine and the Desert of the TIh. 

This district, bounded on the east by the Jordan- 
Arabah depression, stretches from Lebanon on the 
north to the escarpment of Jebel et-Tib, along which 
the limestone breaks off, on the south. “ It is an 
elevated plateau, formed almost entirely of beds of 
limestone, and intersected by numerous ramifying 
valleys, sometimes narrow and deep like miniature 


caftom." The average elevation of the plateau is 
about 2000 feet above the sea, but numerous points 
and hilltops reach to much higher levels. Thus, 
commencing from the north, we find Jebel Jermuk, 
8984 feet ; Mount Ebal, 8077 feet ; Neby Samwil, 2985 
fe6t ; Mount of Olives, 2688 feet ; Hebron, 8040 feet ; 
Jebel Magrah, 8460 feet ; and Jebel el-Ejmeh, 4050 feet. 
Throughout the plateau a well-defined watershed may 
be traced from north to south, and one of the great 
highways of the country follows nearly the same line. 
The watershed throws off* streams which fall rapidly 
to the coast plain on the west and to the Jordan 
valley on the east ; and the hill-country is thus split 
up into a series of knife-like spurs that render all move- 
ment from north to south, except along the central 
highway, extremely difficult. The valleys of the 
Kishon and Jezreel, which cut the plateau in two, are 
the only ones that are more than mere torrent beds. 

The desert of the Tih, which geologically forms 
part of the plateau of Western Palestine, is drained 
by the Wady el-‘Arish and its branches. The region 
is dreary and monotonous, with little animal life, and 
scant vegetation— a few shrubs, and some dry desert 
herbage in the vallegr bods. It is now traversed by 
three routes which have probably existed from the 
earliest times. One of these, “ the way of the Philis- 
tines,” crosses the Suez Canal at Kantara, and runs 
by el-'Arlsh to Gaza. A second, “ the way of Shur,” 
crosses the Canal to the north of Lake Timsah, and, 
after running east to Jebel Helal , turns north to 
Beersheba and Hebron. The third, which is not 
mentioned in the Bible, is the present Haj route to 
Nakhl and # Akabah . 

The chief physical divisions of the plateau are fre- 
quently referred to in the Bible. 

• 

1. The Hills, the Mountain, and the Mountains 
are the names in the Authorized Version by which 
the Hill-Country, the portion of the plateau ex- 
tending from the foot of Lebanon to the Negeb, is 
ealled. In the Hebrew its name is uniformly Har 
(■'n), i.e. the highland or hill. The Hittites, the 
Jebusites, and the Amorites are named as the old 
inhabitants of the.hill-country (Numb. xilL 29). It 
was divided into Mount Ephraim and Mount Naphtali. 
A list of cities in the southern part of it, the portion 
awarded to the tribe of Judah, is given Josh. xv. 48- 
60. The general configuration of*the land is well 
illustrated by the representation of a portion of it on 
a larger scale in Map 28. 

The aspect of Mount Judah, “ the hill-country of 
Judah ” (Josh. xxi. 11), or “ of Judea ” (Luke i. 89), 
in summer and autuipn is uninviting. Masses of grey 
limestone on all sides push themselves up through 4 
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thin coating of soil, and the elevations have monoton- 
, ous and nnpioturesque outlines. In spring the best 
of the valleys produce crops of corn, with figs, olives, 
and grapes ; and the vegetation gives some colour to 
the landscape. There are many spots that may even 
be called fertile. Almost everywhere there are traces 
of ancient cultivation, — ruins of the terrace walls that 
once supported the soil on the bare hillsides, and of 
the vineyard towers so frequently mentioned in Scrip- 
ture. Traces may also be seen of forests that have 
disappeared under ages of reckless neglect ; and on 
many a hilltop are the remains of an ancient town or 
village. Proceeding north through Mount Ephraim 
(Josh. xx. J ; Judg. iv. 5 ; Jer. iv. 15, etc.) the cha- 
racter of the country gradually changes. Springs are 
more abundant, the landscape is fairer, and the sterile 
slopes are more frequently broken by olive groves, 
fields, and villages. But perhaps the most striking 
feature of Mount Ephraim is the number of fertile 
plains and vales, connected by easy passes, that link 
the cornfields at the foot of Ebal and Gorizim with 
the broad expanse of Esdraelon. Closely associated 
with Mount Ephraim is the ridge of Mount Carmel, 
running out westward, almost fiifco the sea. The name 
means “ the well-wooded place,” and the slopes of the 
ridge are still clothed with verdure — the “ excellency ” 
of Carmel (Isa. xxxv. 2). Beyond the rich plain of 
Esdraelon, the gentler slopes of Lower Galilee pass 
into the higher hills of Upper Galilee, or “Mount 
Naphtali,” — “ a land of brooks of water, of fountains 
and depths, springing forth in valleys and hills.” 
The lower country is still one of the most beautiful 
disti?cts in Palestine, the higher is diversified by 
picturesque, deeply-cut valleys, small but rich upland 
plains, and steep hills, clad with brushwood (Smith's 
Diet. vol. i. 1118, 2nd ed.). • 

2. The Vale, the Valley, and the Valleys are 
the renderings in the Authorized Vetsion of the 
Hebrew JwShepheldh (n^p^n), i.e. the Lowland, as in 
the Revised Version. In the Septuagint it is generally 
rendered by plain (ro irtSfov), and it is sometimes so 
translated in the Authorized Version (1 Chron. •xxvii. 
28 ; 2 Chron. ix. 27 ; xxvi. 10 ; xxviii. 18 ; Jer. xvii. 26 ; 
Zech. vii. 7). *It would have been better if the trans- 
lators had generally retained the original word as a 
proper name. The ShephAlAk comprises the low 
hills and. undulating ground that extend southwards 
from the Valley of Ajalon between the “ hill-country ” 
and the sea, or, in a narrower sense between the “ hill- 
country ” and the plain. It is one of the most fertile 1 
districts of Palestine, and was the scene of constant 
fighting between the Philistines. and the Jews. The 
names of the cities in the Sbephdl&h are given in 


Josh. xv. 83, etc. Adjoining “ the lowland ” was -the 
Land of Goshen — a name which possibly indicates 
early intercourse between Southern Palestine and 
Egypt. The position of the district has not been 
determined, but it was apparently p rfH of the Mari- 
time Plain, and lay between Gaza and Gibeon (Josh, 
x. 41 ; xi. 16). 

8. The Wilderness (n^p, Midbdr) denotes, for the 
purpose of this division, the wilderness of Judah, 
called in later times the wilderness of Judiea. It 
skirted the west coast of the Dead Sea, and contained 
six cities, which are enumerated in Josh. xv. 61, 62. 
The desolation which marks it nearly throughout the 
year is but very slightly relieved by the scant vegeta- 
tion that springs up after the winter rains. The baro 
limestone rocks are broken by deep ravines and 
abound in caverns. The small number of cities 
ascribed to it in Josh. xv. may perhaps be taken as a 
| proof that it was not much more fertile in ancient 
times than it is at present. 

4. The South Country or Negeb (a.ja) was the 
ordinary designation of a well-defined region. In the 
Authorized Version the sense is sometimes obscured 
by the vague rendering “ the south,” or the incorrect 
one “southward” (Numb. xiii. 17), and some writers 
on the geography of the Bible have fallen into similar 
confusion. In the Revised Version the word is always 
rendered “ the South,” but it would have been better 
if the original, Negeb , had been retained. The Negeb 
appears to have extended from a line drawn ap- 
proximately east and west between Eshtemoa, which 
was in the hill-country (Josh. xv. 50) [map 9], and 
Arad, which was in the Negeb (Numb. xxi. 1 ; xxxiii. 
40), to Jebel Magr&h , where the hills end abruptly and 
give place to the barren waste of the Tih. Tho 
Negeb was once the home of the Amalekites (Numb, 
xiii. 29), and a portion of it appears to have been 
known as the mountain or “hill-country” of the 
Amorites (Deut. i. 20). The twenty-nine cities of the 
Negeb are named in Josh. xv. 21-32, where they are 
distinguished from the cities of the other natural 
divisions originally alloted to Judah [p. 29]. In tho 
time of Zechariah (vii. 7) the district was uninhabited 
except by nomads. The greater part of the Negeb is 
a dry and thirsty land, subject to dust storms (Isa. xxi. 
1). The vegetation is scant, excepting in the wadies 
that intersect it (Ps. exxvi. 4 ; Isa. xxx. 6 ; Ezek. 
xx. 46, 47), but the rounded hills of Jebel Magrah are 
covered with herbage in spring, and corn is grown in 
several places. In some of the valleys there are 
numerous ancient walls that once supported terraces 
of alluvial deposit, and provided large areas of fertile 
soil. In other places there are remains of ancient 
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habitations, of vineyard terraces, and of dams for 
storing water, all indicating the former existence of a 
considerable population that was, in part at least, 
agricultural. 

• 

5. The Wilderness op Paran (Numb. x. 12 ; xiii. 8, 
26) may be regarded as nearly co-extensive with the 
plateau of the Tih. It was entered by the Israelites 
after leaving Hazeroth (Numb. xii. 16), and was “ the 
great and terrible wilderness ** in which Jehovah so 
signally preserved His people from famine and drought 
(Deut. i. 19 ; viii. 16). The country is barren and 
monotonous, but in the Wady el-'Arish there are 
tracts of alluvial soil on which corn is grown by the 
Bedawin. Closely connected with, and probably form- 
ing part of the Wilderness of Paran, are the Wilder- 
nesses of Zin, Kadesh, and Shur or Etham. The 
first two were in close proximity to its north-eastern 
and northern borders; the third lay botween the 
frontier of Egypt and Wady eWArUh (Exod. xv. 22 ; 
Numb, xxxiii. 8). 

§ III. The Jordan- ‘Arabah Depression. 

• 

The remarkable depression, which commences in 
Northern Syria, extends southwards along the Jordan 
valley, or Ghor, and the Wady el- ‘Arabah, to the Gulf 
of ‘Akabah. It coincides with a fracture of the 
earth’s crust, or “ fault,*' and consists of two distinct 
sections. The northern section is drained by the 
Jordan and its tributaries ; and throughout its length 
the valley is bounded by abrupt slopes or terraces on 
either hand, except where they are cut through by the 
valleys of the tributary streams. The Jordan, taking 
its rise in the western slopes of Hermon, descends over 
a rocky bed to Lake Huleh (the Waters of Merom), — 
a shallow sheet of water, with dense masses of papy- 
rus, about 7 feet above the level of the Mediterranean. 
Issuing from the lake it flows with a rapid stream for 
10 miles to the Sea of Chinnereth, or Galilee, which 
is 682 feet below the sea-level. On leaving the Sea of 
Galilee the river follows so tortuous a course that in 
the space of 6# miles it traverses at least 200 miles 
before entering the Dead Sea. The valley varies from 
three to twelve miles in width. The Dead or Salt Sea 
occupies the deepest portion of the depression, and is 
enclosed on*all sides, excepting the north, by terraced 
hills. Its surface is 1292 feet below the Mediterra- 
nean, and its greatest depth is 1278 feet. Its waters 
are intensely salt, for it has no outlet, and all the 
water flowing into it passes off into the atmosphere 
by evaporation. Nine miles south of the Dead Sea I 
the Qhof terminates in a line of steep banks of gravel, 
sand, and* marl, which rise to a height of 800 feet 
above the lake, and belong to the lacustrine deposits 


of the ancient salt sea. These banks are supposed 
by some writers to be the ascent of Akrabbim, i.e. “ of 
Scorpions ” (Josh. xv. 8). Amongst the most interest- 
ing features of the Ghor are the hot springs on both 
sides of the valley. The southern section , known as 
the W&dy el- ‘Arabah, extends from the Ghor to the 
Gulf of ‘Akabah, a distance of 108 miles. The de- 
pression is bordered on the east by the range of Mount 
Seir, and on the west by the escarpment of the Tih. 
It presents a marked contrast to the Jordan valley in 
having no perennial streams, and its surface is formed 
of sand, gravel, shingle, and marl. At a distance of 
45 miles from the Gulf of ‘Akabah the great valley is 
crossed by a ridge of grey limestone which divides the 
waters of the Dead Sea from those of the Rdd Sea, and 
has an elevation of 700 feet. 

A notion used to prevail that the waters of the 
Jordan formerly flowed through the ‘Arabah into the 
Gulf of ‘Akabah, and that a great convulsion cut off 
the connexion by depressing the basin of the Dead 
Sea. It was imagined that it was at this time that 
the guilty cities of the plain were submerged, their 
position having been in what now forms the bottom 
of the south end of JJie Dead Sea, while Zoar was 
supposed to stand on the little peninsula now called 
el-Lisan. We have already noticed the arguments 
that seem to show, conclusively, that the plain, or 
circle , of Jordan, on which Sodom and Gormorrah 
stood, was at the north end of the lake [p. 8]. The 
explorations of M. Lartet and Professor Hull have 
shown that no great change has taken place in his- 
toric times, and that there are no clear traces of 
volcanic action in this district. The ridge which 
crosses the ‘Arabah has continued as such sined the 
whole region emerged from the ocean, and must 
always have shut in the basin of the Dead Sea 
(Hull, *P.E.F. Memoir : Geology; Lartet, Voyage 
d’ Exploration d la Mer Morte : Geologie ). 

The Plainj , the Plain, the Champaign (Deut. xi. 80), 
and the Desert (Ezek. xlvii. 8) are the names used ip 
the A.V. to render the Hebrew ‘ Arabah (n^). In one 
place only (Josh, xviii. 18) the original word is re- 
tained. The meaning of the word is a sterile, dried- 
up place; but whenever it occurs in th& singular 
number, with the article (ha- 4 Arabah, 4 4 the ‘Arabah ” 
in R.V.), it denotes eithef the whole or a portion of 
the Jordan- ‘Arabah depression. In Deut. ii. 8, and 
perhaps in i. 1, the allusion is to the Wddy el- 4 Arabah. 
Though the ‘Arabah is not named amongsttbe divi- 
sions of the Land os Canaan (p. 18, note 8) it wtas 
formally made over, with the Land of Gilead, to the 
Reubenites and Gadites, and thus politically became 
part of the eastern division of the Holy Land (Deut. 
iii. 17). Included id the ‘Arabah vrere the “ kikkar 
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of Jordan/’ north of the Dead Sea (Gen. xiii. 10, 11) ; 
th eArboth, “plains,” of Moab(Numb. xxii. 1; xxvi. 
8, 68, etc.) and of Jericho (Josh. iv. 18 ; v. 10, etc.) ; 
the gelihth, “borders,” of Jordan (Josh. xxii. 10, 11) ; 
and the bik'ah, “ plain,” of Jericho (Dent, xxxiv. 8). 

§ IY n The East Side of Jon dan. 

The country east of the Jordan- 'Arabah depression 
may be regarded as an elevated table-land which, on 
the west, breaks off in a series of slopes and escarp- 
ments that overlook the Jordan valley, and, on the 
east, merges in the Syrian desert Stretching south- 
wards, from the foot of Hermon to the river Yarmuk, 
is the volcanic region of Bashan, which included the 
wooded hills of Jauldn on the west, the fertile plain of 
Haur&n in the centre, the high range of Jebel Ilaurdn, 
or Jebel ed-Drtiz, on the south-east, and the remarkable 
lava flow called el-Leja . Jebel Hauian, or perhaps 
the volcanic cones scattered over tho country, repre- 
sents the' Hills of Bashan ; and el-Leja, a vast 
labyrinth of clefts and crevasses, thickly studded with 
the ruins of ancient townB, is, perhaps, identical with 
Aboob, a portion of the territory ruled over by Og, 
the chieftain of the Rephaim (l3eftt iii. 4, 13 ; 1 Kings 
iv. 18). South of the Yarmuk lies Gilead, one of the 
most picturesque districts in Palestine. It extends to 
the edge of the table-land near Heshbon, and is 
divided into two parts by the beautiful glen through 
which the Jabbok flows to the Jordan. Gilead is a 
land of perennial BtreamB, of upland pastures, and 
of limestone ridges well wooded with oak and Aleppo 
pine. It was noted of old as a pastoral country, and 
for the balm and Bpices that it produced. The 
general elevation of the plateau above the sea is 8000 
feet, and the highest point, Jebel Osha, is 8597 feet. 
Further south is the Mishob, or “ table-land * (A.V. 
“ plain country ”), — the Sharon of Eastern Palestine, 
which extended beyond the river Arnon, through 
-Moab, to the mountain country of Edom. One 
portion of the table-land was called the miehor, “plain,” 
of Medeba(Josh. xiii. 9), and another the sede, “ field,” 
of Moab (Ruth i» 1, 2, 6, etc.). The whole district, 
where not very rocky is covered with grass and affords 
excellent pasturage. It was in the rich upland 
pastures and extensive forests of Gilead and Bashan, 
north of the Arnon, that the tribes of Reuben and Gad 
with half the tribe of Manasseb took up their abode 
(Numb, xjxii. I ,* Deut. xxxii. 14 ; Ps. xxii. 12 ; Isa. ii. 
.18 ; Ezek. xxvii. 6; xxxix. 18; Amos iv. 1). South 
of Moab lies the rugged country of Edou [p. 85].— 
Mount Skis, or “the land of Seir ” (Gen. xxxii. 8 ; 
ftjtvi. 80), the ancient abode of the children of Esau, 
which, towards the north, was sometimes called Gebal, 
Qebalene, o* Gobolitis. It terminated in the moon- 
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tains of granite and porphyry whioh rise to the east 
of the W&dy el- ‘Arabah and the Gulf of ‘Akabah. The 
limestone plateau has an altitude of 5800 feet, and 
the highest point of the sandstone rjdge is Mount 
Hor (4580 feet), at the eastern base of which lies Petra 
References to the ruggedness of the old land of Edom 
are found in Jer. xlix. 16 ; Obad. 3, etc. 

Ashdoth Pisqah, the Sphinos, or Slopes (R.V.) 
of Fisoah, mentioned as a limit in connexion with the 
'Arabah and the Salt Sea (Deut. iii. 17 ; iv. 49 ; Josh, 
xii. 8), is probably the ‘Ay (in MusA, “springs of 
Moses,” situated in a valley, near Mount Nebo, which 
is a marked feature in the landscape. Ashdoth Pisgali 
was given to Reuben (Josh. xiii. 20). In. Josh. x. 40 
and xii. 8 the word Ashdoth, “ the springs ” (R.V. 
“ the slopes ”), is used alone for one of the divisions of 
Western Palestine conquered by Joshua. (Smith’s 
Diet., 2nd ed., art. Ashdoth Pisgah.) 

§ V. The Peninsula of Sinai. 

South of the Tih plateau is the district of Mount 
Sinai, consisting of rugged heights or sharp ridges that 
break off in cliffs and precipices and are divided by 
deep waterless ravines which drain, on the one hand, 
to the Gulf of 'Akabah, and, on the other, to the Gulf 
of Suez. The region is essentially mountainous, 
rocky, and remarkable for the deep coloration of the 
granite, porphyry, and schist, of which it is formed. 
On the north is a zone of sandstone ; and on the west 
it is bounded by a desert plain, el-Ga'ah, which is 
separated from the sea by a ridge of nummulitic lime- 
stone. The principal heights are grouped together 
near the centre of the Peninsula, and the rocks of 
which they are formed are amongst the most ancient 
in the world. The highest peaks are Katharina-Zeblr 
(8551 feet), Umm Shorner (8449 feet), and Jebel Musa 
(7878 feet). About twenty miles from the central group 
is the striking ridge of Jebel Serhal (6784 feet). In the 
granite districts there are many good springs, and at 
certain seasons of the year there is an abundance of 
desert vegetation. In some of the valleys there ore 
fine palm groves. The cold in winter is great, and 
snow falls nearly every year on the higher peaks. 
Dean Stanley has given a picturesque description of 
this region in Sinai and Palestine (p. 10, ,sq.). It is 
doubtful whether the whole group was generally 
named by the Hebrews Hobeb or Sinai [see note 4, p. 
26]. It is called et-Tor (i.e. “ the mountain ”) by the 
Arabs. This central district was known as the 
Wilderness of Mount Sinai [p. 26]. On the west side 
of the Peninsula, the desert near the sea was called 
tile Wilderness of Sin. On the north, near the escarp- 
ment of the Tih plateau there is a small tract of loose 
drifting sand called Debbet er-Ramleh. [Map 7.] 
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$ VI Lower Egypt. 

The immense plain of Lower Egypt, known as the. 
Delta, is bounded east and west by low limestone bills, 
and on the nolth by tbe Mediterranean. It is irri- 
gated and fertilized by the waters of the Nile, and is 
of extraordinary fertility. The Delta has undergone 
a slow but important geological change daring his- 
toric times. In the south there has been a gradual 
raising, in the north a gradual sinking of the soil. 
In Boman times the Bed Sea extended further inland 
than it does at present, and, at the date of the Exodus, 
it probably stretched northward to Lake Timsah. On 
the other hand, large areas in the north in which there 
were important towns, are now marshland or covered 
with water. The historical bearing of this view will be 
treated in the notes on the departure of the Israelites 
from Egypt [p. 21, note 6 ; sketch-map, p. 25]. The 
eastern portion of the Delta between Tell el-Keblr, 
Zagazig, and Belbeis, including Wady Tumildt, was 
known as the Land of Goshen [p. 20, note 8]. 

South of Cairo, which is near the apex of tbe Delta, 
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the Nile runttbtough * narrow 
desert hills that rise o» eitqfer JJSjgpBP df 

about 800 feet, * ^§ **.! > **4*yr 

The most available sources of information on "the 
physical geography of the Holy Land are Grove's 
article on Palestine, in Smith’s Diet.; ’Robinson's 
Physical Geography <rf the Holy Land ? Robinson's 
Biblical Researches; Thomson’s The Land and the 
Book ; Bitter’s Palestine, translated by Gage; Stanley’s 
Sinai and Palestine; Tristram’s Land of Israel; 
Conder’s Tent Work in Palestine ; Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund’s Memoirs of Western and Eastern Palestine; 
Dr. G. A. Smith’s Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land; Geikie’s Holy Land and the Bible; Murray’s 
Handbook of Palestine; Baedeker’s Palestine and Syria ; 
and Hastings’ Diet. : for more special information on 
the Dead Sea and the Jordan, Lynch’s Expedition to 
the Jordan and the Dead Sea; Grove’s article Salt 
Sea, in Smith's Diet. ; Hull’s Mount Seir, Sinai, and 
Western Palestine; and Lartet’s Essai sur la Geologic 
de la Palestine. 




III. 

THE CHIEF PLACES MENTIONED IN THE HISTOBY OF THE PATBIABCIIS AND OF 

THE EXODUS. 

Plate 111., Nos. 6, 7, 8. 


§ I. Tiie Mioration of Abraham. (Gen. xi. 28 — xii. 9 ) 
Plate III., No. 6. 

1. The situation of Ur of the Chaldees, the original 
home of the family of Abraham (Gen. xi. 28 ; xv. 7), 
lias been the subject of much dispute. The LXX. 
simply say that Terah and his children came out 
of the Land of the Chaldees, without naming the 
exact place of their abode. That place is now 
identified with Mugheir, on the right bank of the 
Euphrates, nearly opposite the mouth of the Shatt 
el-IIai. Here inscriptions have been found which 
show that Ur was an important city, and the capital 
of a fruitful, cultivated district before the date gene- 
rally ascribed to Abraham. There is also evidence 
that, at that period, persons bearing Hebrew names 
resided in Babylonia, and that there was intercourse 
between Babylonia and tbe West. Though now some 
six miles from the Euphrates, and about 125 miles, 
from its mouth, Ur was once a sea-port, which carried 
on an active trade by land and water. Its ships are 
mentioned in the inscriptions. Its principal building 


was the temple of the moon-god “Nannar,” or “JSin," 
which stood on a massive pyramidal tower built with 
bricks that are stamped with the name of the builder, 
Urbau. In the inscriptions there is no evidence of 
the existence of d northern land of the Chaldees or of 
a northern Ur at the time of Abraham. The view 
that this part of the valley of the Euphrates, the 
middle portion of the Babylonia of later times, was 
the original land of the Chaldees, » also supported 
by the oldest recorded tradition that bears on the 
subject (preserved by Eusebins, Preep. Ev. ix. 17), and 
the prevailing opinion from remote times. (Strabo, 
xvi. pp. 789, 767 ; Plin. H. N. vi. 61.) Other sites 
that have been identified with Ur aret— 

(i.) Warka, on the left bank of the Euphrates, 
about forty miles above Mugheir, which 1 b taken for 
Ur in some Jewish and Arabian traditions. But this 
place is now known to be Ebech, one of Nimrod’s 
cities (Gen. x. 10). Its name in the LXX. is 'Opi\, 
and in Ptolemy ’0 p\dn> 

(ii.) Boohart, Calfnet, Bunsen, and others identify 
it with a city or fortress in the upper yalley of the 
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Euphrates, supposed to have been called Us in the 
fourth century after Christ. But the selection of 
this spot would seem to have been based upon an 
editor’s mistake. According to what appears to be 
the true reading of Ammianus Marcellinus (lib. xxv. 8), 
the only ancient writer who mentions it, the proper 
name of the place is Adur, not Ur. Some would 
identify it with the modern el-Hadhr, the ancient 
Hatrae, from the resemblance of that name to Adur. 

(iii.) Pocock, Niebuhr, Ainsworth, and Stanley have 
urged the claims of Urfa, or Orfa, the Edessa of 
the Greeks — a spot indicated by some Jewish, early 
Christian, and local traditions. But the etymological 
argument Jthat connects the name of the province 
. of Arrapachitig with Arphaxad, as the father of the 
Chaldees [notes on Arphaxad, p. 6, and Chaldea, 
p. 84], appears to be very questionable ; and there 
is no historical evidence whatever that the northern 
part of Mesopotamia, in which Urfa is situated, the 
Padan-aram of Gen. xxv. 20, xxxv. 9, etc., was ever 
identified with the Land of the Chaldees. Tho Turkish 
name Orfa comes through the Armenian cr-Roha, 
from Calirrhoe, one of the ancient names of Edessa. 

2. The position of Haran •(Gen. xi. 81; xii. 4; 
xxviii. 10), the “ city of Nahor ’’ (Gen. xxiv. 10 ; 
xxvii. 43), is satisfactorily determined. The place 
has never changed its name, which takes the form 
of Charran in the New Testament (Acts vii. 2). It 
stands on the Bclik (the ancient Bilccha, or Balissus), 
a tributary of the Euphrates. Haran is frequently 
mentioned in the cuneiform inscriptions, and Tiglath 
' Pileser I. is stated to have hunted elephantB in its 
neighbourhood. It was on the great trade route 
from east to west, and probably became a place 
of commercial importance in very early times 
(2 Kings xix. 12; Ezek. xxvii. 28). (See Stanley, 
Jewish Ch. i. p. 8.) It may have been for the sake 
of its trade that Terah chose it as his abode. — A 
village near Damascus, called Harrdn el-' Aw Amid, has 
been suggested as the Haran of Abraham’s migration, 
but without good reason. 

8. Terah and his family, when migrating from 
Ur, may have kept to the right bank of the Euphrates, 
or have cfossed the river opposite Mugheir. In the 
latter case travelling through Erech, and by the ruins 
of Babel, they .would in due time reach the fertile 
valley of the Bilecha and follow it upwards to Haran. 
After Terah's death Abraham probably re-croB8ed 
the Euphrates at Jerablus, which some authorities 
identify with Carchemish, and thence his route would 
lie through Aleppo, where some quaint traditions of 
him still exist, Hamath, and Kadesh on the Orontes, 
to Damascus. Leaving Damascus, he apparently 
Crossed Bashan, and, descending the pioturesque 


valley of the Jabbok, passed over Jordan at 4fae 
Damieh ford, and so entered the Promised Land. 
An easy ascent by the Wddy Farah would bring him 
to the spot where he first took up his abode and. 
built an altar in the plain (or, a? it should be 
rendered, at the oak) of Moreh, the place of Sheohem 
(Gen. xii. 6). He then, moved to the highland 
between Bethel (“ called Luz at the first,” Gen. xxviii. 
19) and Ai, where he built a second altar. He next 
advanced into “ the south country,” or Negeb [p. 18, 
note 4], and was obliged by a famine to go into Egypt. 
It is probable that the residence of the king of Egypt 
at this time was Zoan [p. 22, note 10]. On his return 
from Egypt he again resided between Bethel and Ai, 
where he separated from Lot. The “ plain [properly 
the circle ] of Jordan ” (Gen. xiii. 10), called in the 
map the plain of the five cities, the fertility of which 
tempted Lot to move eastward, must be distinguished 
from the ‘Arabah, generally called “the plain” 
0 i.c . of Jordan) in the Authorized Version, of which 
it forms only a small portion [pp. 8, 14, notes 4 
§ III.]. Abraham subsequently removed to “ the plain 
[properly, the oak*] of Mature, which is in Hebron ” 
(Gen. xiii. 18), which “before was Kirjath Arba" 
(Josh. xiv. 15), where he built another altar and 
resided until his death. 

§ II. Limits op the Holy Land. 

1. In the first promise of tho land made to Abra- 
ham it is said, “ Unto thy seed have I given this land, 
from the river of Egypt unto the great rivor, the 
river Euphrates; the Kenites, and tho Kenizzites, 
and the Kadmonites, and the Hittites, and the Periz- 
zites, and the Rephaims, and tho Amoritos, and the 
Canaanites, and the Girgashites, and tho Jebusites ” 
(the LXX. add, “ and tho Hivites ”), (Gen. xv. 18-21). 
By the river of Egypt is, perhaps, here denoted the 
Nile, “ the extreme western limit of Jewish thought 
and dominion ” (Stanley). The Hebrew word, 
rightly rendered river, is inj ( nahdr ), which means a 
perennial stream of considerable size, and comes from 
a root signifying to flow. The word which is also 
rendered “ river ” (R.V. “ brook ”) in Numb, xxxiv. 5 — 

“ and the border shall fetch a compass from Azmon 
unto the river of Egypt,”— is \nachal), a brook, 

or watercourse ; in modern Eastern geography, a 
wddy. The same word is used Josh. xv. 4 ; 1 Kings 
viii. 65 ; Isa. xxvii. 12. There is no reason to doubt 
that the brook or stream of Egypt (as the word is 
rendered Isa. xxvii. 12) was the Wady el-‘Arish, which 
.may be regarded as the real south-western boundary 
of the Holy Land. The true River op Egypt, other- 
wise called Sihor, i.c. the black, or turbid river (Josh, 
xiii. 8 ; Isa. xxiii. 8, etc.), is the Nila In reference to 
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Gen. xv. 18, and to Josh. xiii. 8, as the Hebrew 
dominions never, even in the time of Solomon, ex- 
tended to the Nile, we must regard the names of the 
two great rivers as representing the two powers, 
Egypt and Assyria, between which the descendants 
of Abraham were to have their territory. According 
to another view, the river referred to in these two 
passages is also the Wady cl-'ArUh, a well-defined 
feature, and the natural boundary of the Promised 
Land. 

2. We may take with more strictness of meaning 
the words of Exod. xxiii. 31, "And I will set thy 
bounds from the Red Sea even unto the sea of the 
Philistines [i.e. the Mediterranean], and from the 
desert [i.e. the wildernesses of Paran and Shur] to 
the river ” (in tho LXX. the river Euphrates) ; those 
of Dcut. xi. 24, " from the wilderness and Lebanon, 
from the river, the river Euphrates, even unto the 
uttermost sea [i.e. the Mediterranean] shall your 
coast be; ” those of Dcut. i. 7 ; and thoso of Josh. i. 
4. The promise as conveyed in these passages was 
literally fulfilled in tho time of Solomon, when he 
possessed Tiphsah, the old ford of the Euphrates on 
the north, with Ezion-geber and Elath, the Edoinito 
ports of the Red Sea, on tho south. [Map 11 — Note, 
p. 80. J 

3. The limits of what lay west of tho Jordan, tho 
Land of Canaan strictly so called, are givon in a 
more closely definod manner in Numb, xxxiv. 1-12. 
Tho sites of many of the places mentioned in that 
passage are uncertain; but those which can bo 
identified with probability are shown in the map, 
with tho exception of the Entrance of Hamath, which 
lies beyond its northern border [p. 7, § IV. — Map 8]. 

Tho eastern boundary was the Jordan with its 
lakes, and tho Wilderness of Zin as far south as 
Kadksh-rarnea [p. 27, note 8]. 

The western boundary was formally the Brook of 
Egypt ( Wady el-' A risk) and the Great Sea. But it 
should bo observed, that at no period of thoir history 
did the Hebrews possess the sea-coast north of Accho, 
which continued to bolong to the Phcenieians (Judg. 
i. 81). Tho sea-coast from Accho southwards be- 
longed to them after the Philistines were subdued by 
David. 

The northern boundary, beyond the limits of the 
map, the Entrance of Hamath ( Wady el-Kebir), be- 
came theirs when David subdued tho small Syrian 
kingdoms (2 Sam. x.); but they had to recede from 
it, and to fall within the districts actually assigned 
to the tribes by Joshua, after the dissolution of,| 
gjolomon’s kingdom, when the kings of Syria en- 
croached* on the dominions of the kings of Israel. 
[Map 11.] 
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The southern limit cannot be precisely defined, 
owing to the uncertainty of the position of some of 
the places named. The boundary suggested by the 
natural features is one running, from the south, end 
of the Dead Sea, up Wddies el-Jeib and Jerdfeh to 
Jebel Magrdh, and then following the foot of that 
range westward to one of the branches of Wady el- 
‘Arish. Jebel Magrdh forms the natural termination 
of the Negeb [p. 18, note 4 ; p. 27, note 4], the whole of 
which appears to have been included within the limits 
of the Promised Land. No convenient boundary 
could have been drawn across the rugged hill-country 
to the north of Jebel Magrdh. 

4. The territories on the east of the Jordan, Gilead 
and Bashan, the regions of the Eastern Amorites and 
the Rephaim, were at once given by Moses into the 
actual possession of the two tribes and a half (Numb, 
xxxii. 88, sq. ; Josh. xiii. 29-82). When the timo 
came for the distribution of what was strictly called 
the Land of Canaan, each of tho nine tribes and a 
half had its portion precisely described and awardod, 
like the trans-Jordanic tribes. In this way was 
definod tho Holy Land, east and west of tho Jordan, 
which remained in tbfr possession of the Hebrew race 
as long as the two kingdoms existed, and which was 
recovered after the Captivity, under the kings of the 
Aamontean and Herodian families. [Maps 9, 12, 18 

— p. 81.] 

§ III. The Native Tribes of the Holy Land in the 
Time of the Patriarchs. 

Plato III., No. 7. 

| The aucieut tribes of the Land of Canaan, as'iheir 
names stand in the Table of Nations (Gen. x.), have 
been noticed in connexion with Map 2 [pp. 7, 8]. But 
in the history of the PAtriarchs certain frosh names 
are brought before us, which here claim our atten- 
tion. 

1. The Kenites, of whom Jethro, the priest of 
Midian and father-in-law of Moses, was one, dwelt 
in the land of Midian, and so have been generally 
regarded as a branch of the Midianite stock descended 
from Abraham and Keturah (Exod. ii. 15, 16 ; iii. 1 ; 
Numb. x. 29 ; Judg. i. 16 ; iv. 11, eto.) 1 . But Keil and 
some other critics are inclined to xegard them as 
belonging to the old Canaanite Kenites who are 
mentioned in Gen. xv. 18-21 amongst those whose 
land was to be given to the children of Abraham. 
If, as some suppose; the Ethiopian (Cushite) woman 
whom Moses is said to have married (Numb. xii. 1) 
was the same as Zipporah the daughter of Jethro, 
there is obviously good ground for this view; but 
it seems more likely from the narrative that thfe 
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Ethiopian was a second wife of Moses, whom he 
married after the death of Zipporah. It may, there* 
fore, be supposed that the old Eenites of the Holy 
Land disappeared after the time of Abraham, pro- 
bably by fusion with other tribes, and that the Eenites 
of the Book of Exodus were a portion of the Midianite 
race dwelling to the east of Mount Horeb (Exod. iii. 
1). In much later times they were living, apparently 
in the Negeb, with the Amalekites, with whom they 
were closely connected (1 Sam. xv. 6 ; xxvii. 8-10). 

2. The Perizzites are first mentioned in Gen. xiii. 
7, in connexion with the strife between the herdmen 
of Abraham and those of Lot: “And the Canaanite 
and the Perizzite were then in the land.” The 
Canaanites and the Perizzites are similarly associated 
in regard to Jacob’s fear of the consequence of the 
outrage upon the Shechemites by Simeon and Levi 
in Gen. xxxiv. 80, and again in the narrativo of the 
conquest of their territory by Judah and Simeon 
(Judg. i. 4, 5). In all these passages it would seem 
that the Canaanites and the Perizzites represent, in 
a general way, the aborigines of the land. The 
Perizzites, according to the Bjijjposed origin of their 
name, appear to have been the dwollers in villages, 
the agriculturists, in distinction from the Canaanites, 
who were traders, dwelling chiefly on the sea-coast 
and on the main lines of traffic | p. 8, note 4] ; while 
the Amorites (taking the word in its broader, and pro- 
mote 8], Dean Stanley considers that, in the history 
of Abraham, the two names, Perizzites and Ilittites, are 
indifferontly used for one and the Bame people ; but 
in tlte list of the seven nations of Canaan which tho 
Israelites were to ovorcome, each name stands for a 
distinct people (Exod. iii. 8, 17 ; xxiii. 23 ; Deukvii. 1 ; 

appears to be warranted by Josh. xvii. 15-18, with 
the other passages to which reference haq boen made. 

8. The Amorites, or “highlanders (?)” arefirstheard 
of as dwelling in the hills, to the west of the Dead 
Sea, above Engedi (Gen. xiv. 7). They then held 
' Hebron, apparently under the Hittites (Gen. xiv*. 18 ; 
cf. xxiii. &, 9). When the spies traversed Palestine 
they were dwelling in the mountains of Judah and 
Ephraim (Numb. xiii. 29 ; cf. Deut. i. 7, “ the hill- 
country of the Amorite ”) ; and before the time of 
Moses they had established themselves east of Jordan. 
.The territories of Og and Sihon, “ the two kings of 
the Amorites,” included “all Gildad and allBashan,” 
and extended from the river Arnon to the foot of 
Hermon, and from the Jordan to the eastern desert 
(Numb. xxi. 21-26 ; Deut. iii. 2, JB, 10 ; iv. 49 ; xxxi. 

4 , etc.). At the time of the conquest the Amorites 


| appear to have been the dominant race in Southern 
Palestine, and amongst their cities were Jerusalem, 
Hebron, Jarmuth, Laohish, and Eglon (Josh. x. 5). 
Jerusalem is classed as a Jebusite city in Josh, xviii. 
28 ,* Judg. i. 21, etc. ; and as a mixld Amorite and 
Hittito city in Ezek. xvi. 8, 45. The Amorites 
( Amaur ) are frequently mentioned in the Egyptian 
inscriptions relating to the campaigns of Sethi I., 
Bameses II. and III. ; in . the Babylonian texts 
(Amurra ) ; and in the TeU el- Am am a tablets. In 
the earlier period they are found in the Lebanon, and 
Kadesh on the Orontes was in their territory ; in the 
later they are mentioned in connexion with Southern 
Palestine. The term “Amorites” is supposed by some 
writers to have been a descriptive title, donoting the 
dwellers in the hills, and not a tribal name. 

4. The Hittites wero a Canaanite tribe, descended 
from Heth, the son of Canaan. They are always 
mentioned in the list of tribes that occupied tho 
Promised Land at the time of the Patriarchs, and at 
that of tho conquest by Joshua (Gen. xv. 20; Exod. 
iii. 8, 17 ; xiii. 5; xxiii. 28, B8; xxxiii. 2; xxxiv. 11 ; 
Numb. xiii. 29; Deut. vii. 1; xx. 17; Josh. iii. 10; 
ix. 1; xi. 8; xii. 8; xxiv. 11; Judg. iii. 0; 1 Kings 
ix. 20 ; 2 Chron. viii. 7 ; Ezra ix. 1 ; Nell. ix. 8). At 
a very early period they were in possession of Hebron, 
whero they buried their dead in tombs. They wero 
accustomod to commercial transactions and paymonts 
in silver (Gen. xxiii. 3-10); and gave their women 
in marriage to other tribes (Gen. xxvi. 84 ; 1 Kings 
xi. 1). Jerusalem was a mixed Ilittite and Amorite 

living in the hill-country of Judah (Numb. xiii. 29). 
Some years later they are mentioned as living in 
Northern Syria; “from the wilderness, and this 
Lebanon, even unto the great river, the river Eu- 
phrates, all the land of the Hittites ” (Josh. i. 4 ; cf. 
Judg. i. 6). According to the best authorities, Tahtim- 
hodshi (2 Sam. xxiv. 6) should read “the [land of 
the] Hittites towards Kadesh.” Some of David’s 
companions, such as Ahimelech (1 Sam. xxvi. 6) and 
Uriah (2 Sam. xi. 8) were Hittites. Solofllon traded 
in horses and chariots with “ the kings of the Hit- 
tites ”(1 Kings x. 29; 2 Chron. i. 17). They were so 
powerful as to be feared by the Syrians finder Ben- 
hadad (2 Kings vii. G). Tho Hittites are frequently 
mentioned in the Egyptian and Assyrian inscriptions. 
They formed a powerful empire or confederation 
occupying Northern Syria ; and their power extended 
•over nearly the whole of Asia Minor. They «g:e sup- 
posed to have conquered Egypt, and, after their 
expulsion, they were constantly at war, at first with 
tho Egyptians, and afterwards with the Assyrians. 
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Tlieir power was completely crushed by Sargon (arc 
d.c. 717), and they are not mentioned at a later date 
in the historical books of the Bible. They possessed 
a special system of writing, the key to which has not 
yet been certafnly discovered. All that is at present 
known of the Hittites is given by Wright, Empire of 
the Hittites ; Sayce, The Hittites, otc. ; Conder, 
Smith's Diet. i. 1878; Hastings, Diet. art. Hittites. 

The Amalkkites [p. 0]. The Philistines [p. 6], 


to good agricultural land (cf. Gen. xlvi. 88, 84). 
According to an early Christian tradition, the Pharaoh 
of Joseph was Apophis (Apepi), one of the Hyksos, 
or “ shepherd kings ” who has left important mono* 
ments at Bubastis (Tell Basta), near Zagazig and 
at Zoan (San). The LXX. version of Gen. xlvi. 28 
shows that, according to the tradition of their time, 
Joseph met Jacob at Herodpolis (Tell el-MaskhfUa ) 
"in the land of Baineses." This would seem to 
indicate that Joseph, and, perhaps, the court, were 


The Kenizzites— the Kadmonites — the Rephaim 
[p. 9]. 

In the doubts that arise out of the notices of the 
tribes of Canaan in the Old Testament, the difficul- 
ties appear to be precisely of the same kind as those 
which occur in the early history of other nations ; 
such, for example, as that of our own country in 
reference to the names, Saxons, Angles, Jutes, and 
Frisians. 

§ IV. Thk Koute of the Israelites from Eoypt 

TO TIIE JIOLY L VNl>. 


then at Bubastis; and would accord with Joseph’s 
message to his father, “ Thou shalt dwell in the 
land of Goshen, and thou shalt be near unto me" 
(Gen. xlv. 10). 

2. In the LXX. the Land of Gosherf is called 
"Gesem in Arabia”— that is, Gesem in the nome 
(parish or county) of Arabia. This nome was known 
to the Egyptians as the nome of Sopt, and its civil 
capital was Pa Kes, the Greek Phacusa, which has 
been identified by M. Naville with Soft el-Henneh, about 
six miles from Zagazig. Kesem (Gesem), according to 
the inscriptions, was the civil name of the city and 
district in which stood the templo of Sopt, and the 


Plate III., No. 7. 

Our knowledge of the regions through which the 
Israelites passed is sufficient to render it possible 
to lay down, approximately, the route which they 
followed, or the main alternatives between which 
we must choose. In a few cases only can the stages 
of their journey be identified with any degree of 
certainty. 

The track which is marked in the map is that 
which seems best to meet the requirements of the 
Bible narrative. But 6uch sites as will enable the 
reader to follow most of the routes which have been 
laid down by the various authorities are marked by 
their modem names. 

The entire route may be conveniently divided into 
four portions : j 

1. From Raineses to the Red Sea. ' 

2. From the Red Sea to Sinai. 

8. From Sinai to Kadesh-barnea. 

4. From Kadesh-barnea to the Plains of Moab. 


num 01 wosm.u wou^nnus ue tno country round Soft 
el-Henneh. When Joseph’s brethren were settled in 


1. From Baineses to the Bed Sea. (Exod. xii. 87 • 
xiii. 20 ; xiv. 2, 9; Numb, xxxiii. 5-8.)’ 

1. The Land of Gosiien was near the capital of 
the Pharaoh who set Joseph “ over all the land of 
Egypt ” (Gen. xlv. 10), and was on the road from 
the capital to Palestine (Gen. xlvi. 28, 29). It was 
also called the Land of Rameses and was “in the 
best of the land” (Gen. xlvii. (j, li)_ a n expression 
which apparently refers to good pasture rather than 


■ Goshen, it was part of the uncultivated marshland 
1 called "the water of Ra,” and belonged to tho norno 
of Heliopolis, or On, which, according to Josephus 
1 (Ant. ii. 7, § 0), was one of the places in which 
J Pharaoh allowed Jacob and his sons to dwell. The 
Coptic translation of Gen. xlv. 10 reads Gesem of 
larubia tlmt is, of the country between the Nile 
and the Red Sea. St. Sylvia, a pilgrim of the fourth 
j cou,lir y a- 1 *-, repeatedly mentions tho fact* that 
I Arabia and Goshen are the same. The Arab trans- 
j latois # of Genesis employ Sadir, which corresponds 
i *° strict of Soft, for Goshen ; and Macrizi says 
i that 1Mbci *> about six miles from Safi cl-IIenneh, is 
| the land of Goshen. 

8. The truth of the almost unanimous tradition 
that Goshen was located in the south-eastern part of 
the Delta has been proved by the excavations and 
investigations of M. Naville, whoso views may be 
thus summed up— Goshen, the town, as at Saft el- 
Hmneh, and the land of Goshen was the country 
between Belheu, Zagazig, and Tell gil-Kebir. The 
district assigned to Jacob and his sons had no settled 
loundancs, but its limits gradually oxtended with 
the increase of the population until they included 
eliopohs and the iVwlg Tumildt. At the time of 
the Exodus t ie term "land of Rameses,” which pro- 
bably covered a larger area than Goshen, apparently 

0 I r , T 1 - 0 ' tbe W “ fo- £rtwai 

Of tlie lamtic brunch of Nile. Tbla district 
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corresponded with the present province of Sharkieh, 
and a portion of the Kalifibieh. According to M. 
Naville, “ when the Israelites settled in Egypt under 
the last Hyksos kings, the land of Goshen was an 
uncultivated district, not divided among Egyptian 
inhabitants regularly settled and governed, but 
probably a kind of waste land, sufficiently watered 
to produce good pasturage. Thus it was a district 
which might be assigned to foreigners without de- 
spoiling the inhabitants of the country. Even in 
the lists of Seti I., the nome of Arabia does not 
appear: and this shows that that part of the kingdom 
had not then been 'organized in provinces with a 
settled administration.’ Instead of nomes we find 
names of branches of the Nile, or of marshland. 
An inscription of Menephtah, the supposed Pharaoh 
of the Exodus, contains the interesting statement 
that the country round Bailos ( Belbeis ) ‘was not 
cultivated, but left as pasture for cattle because of 
the strangers. It was abandoned since the time of 
the ancestors.’ ” (E. Naville, Goshen, 4th Memoir 
of Egypt Exploration Fund.) 

4. The “land of Itameses ” was enriched with 
temples, and provided with trefistfre-citios (Exod. i. 11 ; 
literally, “ store-houses ; ” LXX. “ fortified citios ; ’’ 
cf. 1 Kings ix. 19 ; 2 Chron. viii. 4 ; xxxii. 28, etc., 
where the same Hebrew name is used) by Ramoses II. 
(h.c. 1800-1250). These “ store-houses ” were built 
of sun-dried bricks of Nile mud, sometimes mixed 
and sometimes unmixed with straw (Exod. v. G-19) ; 
and they were constructed for the storage of corn, 
wine, oil, and other provisions for the use of armies 
and caravans about to cross the desert to tho East, 
and of the garrisons on the eastern frontier. Two 
of the “ store-houses ’’ — Pithom and Raamsks — were, 
according to the Hebrew text, built by the Israelites 
(Exod. i. 11) ; and to these the LXX. add a third— 
On, the city of Potipherah, father-in-law of Joseph 
(Gen. xli. 45), the Heliopolis of the Greek writers. 

5. M. Naville has shown ( The Store City of Pithom, 
Egypt Exploration Fund) that the site of Pithom 
(Pi Turn, the city or the abode of Turn) is now 
occupied by Tell d-Maskhdla. Here he uncovered 
the remains of a temple, some inscriptions, and 
several granaries, deep rectangular chambers without 
doors, which date from Ramoses II., and may be the 
“ store-houses ” of tho Bible. The religious name 
of the city was Pi Turn, to which is generally added 
which is at the Eastern door, and it belonged to a 
border-land called Thuku, or Tkukut, the Hebrew 
Suocom, which afterwards became the civil name of | 
tho city. Shishak and Osorkon II. — who were con- 
stantly engaged in wars with ^Asiatic people, and 
Nectanebo I., who fought against the Persians— added 


to the buildings at Pithom. At the time of .the 
Greek dynasty the name of Pithom, the Patumos 
of Herodotus, was changed to Heroopolis; and during 
the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus it was one of the 
ports from which commercial expeditions to the Red 
Sea started, and at which elephants, brought from 
the land of the Troglodytes, were landed. Under the 
Romans, who called it the Camp of Ero, it was 
a strong place with a garrison. The identity of 
Pithom and Heroopolis is confirmed by the Greek 
and Coptic versions of Gen. xlvi. 28. Here the 
LXX., who must have known the geography of Egypt, 
translate instead of Goshen, near Heroopolis in the 
land of Rameses, whilst the Coptio version, which 
was translated from the LXX., keeps the old name 
of the city and has near Pithom in the land of 
Rameses. 

All Greek and Roman authors who mention 
Heroopolis state that “the city was near the sea, 
at the head of the Arabian Gulf, which was called 
the Iloroopolitan. Strabo and Pliny declare it in 
tho most distinct way. Tho geographer Ptolemy 
places Heroopolis only at one-sixth of a degree 
distance from the head of the Arabian Gulf.” This 
shows that when tho authors wrote the Red Sea 
extended much further north than it does at present. 

6. The city of Raamsks was situated in the Arabian 
nome, but its position is uncertain. Josephus (. I nf. 
ii. 15, § 1) apparently places it at Letopolis, which 
he wrongly identifies with Babylon (Old Cairo). The 
Arabic version of the Old Testament makes it the 
same as On (Heliopolis, now Matariya). Macrizi, an 

| Arab writer of the fourteenth century, held that it 
was at Belbeis. Champollion identified Raamscs 
with Heroopolis, and placed it at Tell el-Maskhiita, 
then called Abu Kesheid. Lepsius agreed with him 
in regard to the position of Raamses, and this view 
was very generally accepted until the site was shown 
to bo Pithom. M. Naville is inclined to identify 
Raamses with Phacusa (Soft el-Hcnnrh), where he 
found a colossal statue of Rameses II. 

7. The position of tho “ land of Rameses ” was 
one of great importance from a military and com- 
mercial point of view. It lay on tho eastern frontier, 
and, being exposed to tho inroads of the nomads, was 
protected by fortified posts. The easiest and most 
direct routes from the Nile to the Rod Sea lay 
through it ; and the improvement of this route, 
which formed part of ono of the main lines of com- 
munication between the East and tho West, engaged 
the attention of most of the great sovereigns of 
Egypt. According to Aristotle, Strabo, and Pliny, 
Sesostris, probably Rameses II., was the fiftt to con- 
ceive and carry out the idea of water communication 
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between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. Rameses 
utilized the Pelusiac branch of the Nile from Avaris 
to Bubastis, and enlarged an existing canal, per- 
haps made by Scti I. in the fourteenth century 
b.o., between Bubastis and Pithom. Possibly he 
employed Israelites on this work as well as on the 
“ store-houses.” According to Herodotus, Pharaoh 
Necho (h.o. 610-594) was the first to attempt tho 
construction of a canal to the Red Sea. Neclio’s 
canal left tho Nilo at Bubastis, and followed almost 
the lino of the present Ismailia canal to Pithom- 
Herobpolis, which was then a port. 

The work of Necho was continued by Darius (b.c. 
521-486), who erected a stele near Shaltif, where there 
are traces of his canal. At that time all goods in 
transit wore transhipped to Red Sea vessels at 
Heroopolis ; and it was not until the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (n.c. 285), who restored tho canal and 
constructed a lock and sluices, that vessels wero able 
to pass from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea. 
The canal was impassable in the reign of Cleopatra 
(b.c. 21), and the next sovereign to restore water 
communication between 41 le two seas was Trajan or 
Hadrian (a.d. 1)8-138). By this time the Nilo had 
almost deserted tho Pelusiac branch, and it was 
necessary to tap the river at a higher point. The 
4 Hints Trajan us (Ptol. iv. 5, § 54) left the Nile near 
Old Cairo, and joined the earlier canal to the east 
of Bubastis. According to another view the canal 
attributed to Trajan was really made by ‘Amr, for 
the transport of grain to Arabia during a famine 
(a.d. 639), and remained open for 139 years. The 
Ismailia canal was made in 1858-63, and enlarged in 
1876. It leaves the Nilo north of Kasr en-Nil, at Cairo, 
and runs north-east between the desert on the right, 
and Goshen on the left to Abu Suleiman, about twelvo 
miles east of Zagazig. Hero it is joined by a canal 
from the Bahr el-Mu‘izz, and, turning cast, runs down 
the fertile Wady Tumildt, which is over thirty miles 
long. At Neftshe it forks, ono branch going to Suez, 
the othor, opened in 1894, to Port Said. 

8. Tho notices of the early canals accord with 
the view that the gradual elevation of the land 
already noticed [p. 16, § VI.] was in progress before 
the Roman dominion. The period at which the 
process of ‘elevation commenced, and its rate pf 
progress, are unknown; but there is nothing un- 
reasonable in supposing, with Linant, that Lake 
Timsah and the valleys of Seba Biydr and Abu Bala 
were, under the Pharaohs of the nineteenth dynasty, 
part of the sea. 

.9. Three distinct views have been advanced with 
regard to the Exodus : 

(i.) Dr. Brngsch, the learned Egyptologist, main- 


tained '( L* Exwle et les Monuments Egyptiens) that 
Rameses was Zoau (San) ; placed Succoth between 
Zoan and Pelusium ; and identified Etham with the 
fortification on the frontier, Migdol with the Magdolon 
of tho Antonine Itinerary, twelve Roman miles from 
Pelusium, Baalzephon with Mount Casius, and the 
Yam Suph (" sea of woods,” mistranslated Red Sea 
in tho Bible), with the Serbonian Lake, lie then 
took the Israelites along the narrow neck of land 
between the Mediterranean and the lake, and attri- 
buted the overthrow of the Egyptians to a rush of 
water from the sea. The fallacy of this theory has 
been shown by Naville’s recovery of Pithom. 

(ii.) The lato Dr. Bekc, whose opinion, has been 
endorsed by Professor Sayce, maintained that tho 
Israelites crossed the Gulf of 'Akaba [see Map No. 8], 
and not the Gulf of Suez, and that Sinai must be 
looked for to the east of that arm of the Red Sea. 
The principal arguments advanced are : that the 
name Yam Suph is ajiplied to the Gulf of ‘Akaba 
in Deut. i. 1 ; Numb, xxxiii. 10, 11 ; and 1 Kings 
ix. 26; and is nowhere identified with tho Gulf of 
Suez, which is called in the Bible “ The Egyptian 
Sea ” (Isa. xi. 15)^ that in Deut. xxxiii. 2, and 
Judg. v. 4, 5, Sinai is identical with Seir; and that 
the Israelites could not have passed through the 
Peninsula of Sinai, which was then strongly garrisoned 
by the Egyptians. It may, however, be observed 
that, immediately after crossing the Yam Suph, 
the Israelites entered the wilderness of Shur (Exod. 
xv. 22), or Etham (Exod. xiii. 20; Numb, xxxiii. 7, 8), 
which could not have been to the east of the Gulf 
of ‘Akaba ; that Yam Suph may well havo been the 
name of both arms of the sea ; that the identification 
of Sinai with Seir does not meet the requirements 
of Dent. i. 2, 44 ; and that there is no evidence that 
the Egyptians had a garrison in the Peninsula of 
Sinai at tho time of the Exodus. 

(iii.) Most 'scholars and travellers aro now agreed 
that tho Israelites crossed the Gulf of Suez, which 
then extended further inland, somewhero to the north 
of Suez ; and that Sinai was in the Peninsula of 
Sinah 

10. According to the traditions preserved in Ps. 
lxxviii. 12, the residence of the Egyptian Court 
when Moses was negotiating for the liberation of the 
Israelites was at Zoan (San), about thirty miles 
north of Pithom. The neighbourlfbod of Zoan is 
noticed by Pliny (77. N. xix. 2, § 8) as famous for flax, 
which was evidently’an article of cultivation in the 
ime of Moses (Exod. ix. 81). It may have been on 
the bank of the Tanitic arm of the Nile, near Zoan,. 
that Moses was exposed by his mother in the ark of 
bulrushes, and found by the Egyptian princess. If 
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is possible, on the other hand, that Pharaoh was 
residing at Bubastis [p. 20, note 1] when the Israelites 
left Egypt. 

11. The Israelites, at the time of the Exodus, 
were settled in Goshen, and thenco two routes led 
to Palestine. The first called the way of the Philistines 
(Exod. xiii. 17), which the Israelites were directed 
not to take, left tho Delta at Kantara, and ran along 
tho sea-coast by el-ArUh to Gaza on the plain of 
Pliilistia. A branch of the same road left the Delta 
at el-Guisr , north of Lake Timsah, and joined tho 
other at or near Katieh . Tho second route, called 
the way of Shur (Gen. xvi. 7), or the way of the 
wilderness of the lied Sea (Exod. xiii. 18), left tho 
Delta at cl-Guisr , and crossing tho desert et-Tih to 
Jebel Yelcg and Jebel Ilelal , passed up by Beer-sheba 
to Hebron. This road was that by which Jacob 
entered Egypt (Gen. xlvi. 28). It was partially 
followed by the late Rev. F. W. Holland on his 
return from tho Negeb in 1878, and has recently been 
examined by Mr. Jennings Bramly. [ Map 7.] 

The place from which the Israelites started was 
Ramesos (Exod. xii. 37 ; Numb, xxxiii. 3, 5) ; but 
it is not certain whether tbojsity or the land of 
Rameses is intended. According to Naville tho name 
should bo understood here as referring to the land, 
and not to the city. 

12. It has been inferred from Exod. xii. 37; j 
xiii. 20 ; xiv. 2, that tho march from Ramoses to 
Pi-hahiroth occupied no more than three days. This 
was the view of Josephus ; but there is no sufficient 
reason for the adoption of this limitation. There is 
a Jewish tradition that prolongs the time to seven 
days! Tho text of Scripture apparently allows of 
any reasonable extension. In the narrative of the 
marches of the Israelites two distinct ternjs are 
used, one signifying the breaking up of a camp that 
has been rogularly pitched (XJDD, massa*), which is 
rendered journey in our version in Exod. xvii. 1 ; 
xl. 3G ; Numb, xxxiii. 1, etc., and tho other denoting 
tho march of a day (D1> dcreh yom), which 
occurs in Numb. x. 83; xi. 31; xxxiii. 8. Cf. Exod. 
xv. 22 ; Deut. i. 2. Now, neither of these terms is 
used in reference to the marches in Egypt. There 
appears to be Nothing whatever in the text to hinder 
our taking Succoth, Etham, and Pi-hahiroth as the 
places whero regular encampments were made, with- 
out regard either to the time spent on the march 
from placo to placo or to the duration of the halt. 

’ The march has sometimes been compared with the 
rapid movements of Tartar nomads. But tho Israelites > 
had been settled in Goshen for several generations, 
and only a small proportion qf them could have 
fetainod the nomadic habits of their ancestors. It 


would be safer to compare their marches with those 
of the annual caravan of pilgrims from Cairo to 
Mecca. Tho route followed by the Israelites is given 
in Numb, xxxiii., which is apparently a mutilated 
fragment of an ancient itinerary of ihc stations, or 
halting-places, on tho march from Egypt to Palestiue. 

13. Tho first station was Succotii (Exod. xii. 87 ; 
xiii. 20; Numb, xxxiii. 5, 6), which has been identified 
by Naville with the district of Thukut , in which wore 
Bituated tho city of Pithom and the fortifications 
erected on tho frontier by Rameses II. and his 
successor. That is tho district round Tell cl - 
Maskhiita [p. 21, no to 5]. 

14. Tho noxt station, Etham, “ which is in the 
edge of tho wilderness ” (Exod. xiii. 20; Numb, 
xxxiii. G, 7), has been regarded by most critics as a 
city or fortress, but is identified by Naville with the 
region of Atuma , a border-land montioned in the 
papyrus Anastasi VI. This document, which dates 
from the time of tho Exodus, reads : “ We liavo 
allowed tho tribos of the Shasu of tho land of Atuma 
to pass tho stronghold of King Menephtah of the 
land of Succoth, towards the lakes of Pithom of 
King Menephtah of the land of Succoth ; in order to 
feed themselves and to feed their cattle in the groat 
estate of Pharaoh.’* Etham is then the region of 
Atuma ; the desert which began at Lake Timsah and 
extended west and south of it, near tho Gulf of Suez. 
This agroes with tho description of Etham as being 
“ in tho edge of the wilderness,” and with the throo 
days* march of the Israelites after they had crossed 
the sea (Numb, xxxiii. 8). 

15. According to Naville’s view, the Israelites, after 
leaving Raineses, followed tho course of the canal 
down Wady Tumildt, and camped in the vicinity of 
Tell el- Maskhiita. They thon pushed forward towards 
the desert, intending to take the southern route to 
Palestine, and, skirting the northern shore of the 
gulf, reached tho edge of tho wildorness of Etham. 
Hero they were commanded to “ turn back and 
encamp before Pi-hahiroth, between Migdol and the 
sea, beforo Baal-zephon : over against it shall ye 
encamp by tho soa ” (Exod. xiv. 2). By this com- 
mand they were obliged to turn back and march 
southward, and so were separated by the gulf from 
the desert over which their route lay. * 

Naville identifies Pi-iiahikoth (Exod. xiv. 2, 9; 
Numb, xxxiii. 7, 8) with a temple of Osiris in the 
nome of Pithom, which is called Pikerehet on a 
tablet of Ptolemy Philadolphus, and is perhaps the 
same place as the “ estate of Pharaoh ” mentioned 
in note 14. Ho further identifies Pi-hahiroth with 
Sorapeum, or Serapiu, eighteen Roman miles from 
Ero, and places it at the foot of Jebel Mariam. 
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Migdol, which must not be confused with the 
Migdol on the north-east frontier (Jer. xliv. 1 ; 
xlvi. 14 ; Ezek. xxix. 10 ; xxx. G), twelve Roman 
miles from Pelusium, is held to be ono of the towers 
(Egyptian maKtar or maktal) on the frontier, and 
is placed near the Serapeum Station of the Ismailia- 
Suez Railway. 

Baal-zephon, a name composed of two Semitic 
words, was probably on the eastern shore of the 
Gulf of Suez, and not in Egypt. It was possibly a 
small sanctuary of tho Semitic nomads, situated on 
a hill, and perhaps connected with a watch-tower. 
It should be looked for south of Lake 'Timsah , on a 
hill like Sheikh Ennedek. Zaphon was tho Phoenician 
word for the north wind, ami Baal-zephon may be 
Baal of the north wind or of tho north. The name 
Baal Zaputia, mentioned in a papyrus, may be the 
same place. 

“We have now,’* writes Naville, “the landmarks 
of the camping-ground of tho Israelites : on the 
north-west Pi-hahiroth, Pikerehet, not very far from 
Pithom ; on the south-east Migdol, near the present 
Serapeum ; in front of them the sea ; and opposite, 
on the Asiatic side, on some hill like Sheikh Ennedek , 
Baal-zephon. There, in the space between the 
Serapeum and Lake Timsah, the sea was narrow, 
the water had not much depth, the east wind opened 
the sea, and the Israelites went through’* ( Pithom 
and the Tioute of the Exodus , 3rd ed. p. 31, Egypt 
Exploration Fund). A very similar view of tho route 
of the Israelites was taken by Linant, Du Lesseps, 
Poole, and Lieblein. 

16. Sir William Dawson, the distinguished geo- 
logist, who examined the region carefully, placed 
Succoth near Kassassin , Ethara near Ismailia , Migdol 
on Jehel Shcbremet , Pi-hahiroth near the Genejjeh 
Station of tho Ismailia-Suez Railway, and Baal- 
zephon on Jebcl Muksheih to the east of the canal. 
The passage of tho Red Sea waB in this caso effected 
about ten miles south of the locality proposed by 
Naville, where “the Bitter Lake narrows, and its 
shallower part begins, and a north-east wind, com- 
bined with a low tide, would produce the greatest 
possible effect in lowering the water ” ( Modem Science 
in Bible Lands , p. 389 ; Egypt and Syria , pp. 43-G1). 

17. Professor Ebers, like Dawson and Navillo, 
makes the Israelites turn near Ismailia; but he 
places Migdol near Shaliif et-Terraba , Baal-zephon 
on Jebel 1 Atoka , and Pi-hahiroth at ‘Ajriul. The Red 
Sea, according to Ebers, was crossed immediately 
north of Suez ( Durch Gosen zum Sinai , 2nd ed.) ; and < 
this view has been held by Niebuhr, Laborde, Ewald, 
Kurtz, Tischendorf, Bunsen, Kiepert, and Stanley. 
A few writers have supposed that the Israelites 


started from Babylon, or On, and, marching by 
Wady et-Tih or Wady Tuuarik , crossed the Red Sea 
from tho foot of Jcbcl * Atoka to *A yitn Mma, a distance 
of five miles. This theory is supported by a Bedawi 
tradition, but, with our present knowledge, is clearly 
inadmissible. 

18. Tho topographical features of the district 
between Ismailia and Suez meet the conditions 
required by a transit such as the passage of tho Rod 
Sea, and the exact spot is a question of minor im- 
portance. In Exod. xiv. 21 it is said that “ tho Lord 
caused the sea to go back by a strong east wind all 
the night, and made the sea dry land, and the waters 
were divided.” The term “east wind” means any 
wind from the castorn quarter, and would include 
tho nerth-east wind which often prevails in this 
region. Now, a strong north-east wind acting upon 
an ebb-tide would have the effect of driving out the 
waters of the gulf and leaving the shallower portions 
dry, whilst the deeper would remain covered with 
water. Thus the waters would bo divided, and be 
a wall (or defence) to tho Israelites on tho right hand 
and on the left. 

Several remarkable iftstances of tho results follow- 
ing the action of wind on shallow water havo been 
collected by Naville {Journal of Victoria Institute , 
vol. 2G, p. 12) ; and General Tulloch statos (Journal of 
Victoria Institute , vol. 28, p.2G7) that on one occasion, 
of which he was an eye-witness, the waters of Lake 
Mcnzaleh receded for a distance of seven miles under 
tho influence of a strong east wind. 

The localities proposed in the above notos for tho 
passage of the Red Sea, which would meet the rcqyircd 
conditions, aro shown on the sketch-map [p. 25J. 

2. Froin the Bed Sea to Sinai . (Exod. xv. 22—xix. 1 ; 

Numb, xxxiii. 8-15.) 

1. In the last section [p. 22, note 9 (iii.)J the tradi- 
tional (iii.) view has been adopted that the mountain 
upon which the Law was delivered was in the Penin- 
sula of Sinai. Different authorities have advocated the 
claims of five mountains in the Peninsula ; but of these, 
the only one which fulfils the requirements of tho Bible 
narrative is the imposing mountain mass* of Miisa- 
Sufsafeh. To this secludod spot, which lies near the 
centre of the Peninsula, there are two routes that 
are identical as far as Wady Gharandel , and then 
diverge. One, the northern route,* passes close to 
the Egyptian templo and minos at Sardbtt cl-Khadim. 
The other keeps t<J the south and, after passing 
not far from the mines at Maghdrah , turns up 
the broad Wady Vcirdn . The northern route is thq 
shorter, the southern the more easy, especially for 
the waggons, flocks, and herds that accompanied .the 
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Tho modern names in this index to the map are in italics, the 
classical names in ordinary type, anil tho Scripturo names in small 
capitals. 

a a Canal from Bubastis to Hcrobpolis. 
b u Canal from Heroopolis to the Gulf. 
cj o Canal from Cairo to Heroopolis— Am n is Trnjnnus. 

D v Lino of Suez Canal. 

Route of tho Israelites according to M. Naville. 

,* Sir W. Dawson. 

— 1 — I — »> >* » Professor Ebers. 

1. Port Said. 

2. ioAN — Tania— Avaria— San. 

3. Pelusium— Tineh. 

4. d-Kantara. 5. el-Gui*r. 

0. Bubastis— Tell Basta. 

7. Goshen— G eBem— Phaousa— £«// eUIIennrh. 

8. Abu Suleiman . 

1). Tell cl-Kebir. 10, Kassassin. 

11. Pitiiom— Hcrobpolis— Ero— TV// d- Mari hula. 

12. NefUlie. 

13. Succotii— T hukut. 14. Ismail in. 

15. Etham — A tuma. 16. Lake Timsah . 

17. Migdol— Scrapeum (Naville). 

17 («). „ Jebel Shebremet (Dawson). 

17 (6). „ • Shaluf et-Terraba (Ebers). 

18. Pi-iiahiuotii— / oof of Jebel Mariam (Naville). 

18 (a). „ Gewffeh (Dawson). 

18 ( b ). ,, *Ajrud (Ebers). 

11). Baab-zkpjiox— Sheikh Enncdek (Naville). 

13 (a). „ febtl Mull she ih (Dawson). 

19 (6). „ Jebel Atdka (Ebers). 

20. Bailos— JkWeis. 

*21. On — H eliopolis — Matariya, • 

22. Cairo . 

23. Babylon— O/d Cairo. 

, 24. Memphis — Mitrahenni, 

25. Suet. 

•20. Gulf of Suet. 


Israelites. Both arc practicable ; but the “ encamp- 
ment by the sea/* and the want of water at Rephidim, 
seem to indicate that the southern routo was followed. 
This view is adopted in the following notes. Tho 
camping-places enumerated in the Biblo are probably 
those of Moses and liis immediate followers. It is 
unnecessary to suppose that the Israelites always 
travelled in one body, and halted at tho samo place. 
They may have moved in several divisions, and have 
camped where water and pasture were convenient. 

2. Immediately after crossing the Red Sea the 
Israelites travelled three days in “tho wilderness of 
Siiur ” (Exod. xv. 22), or according to Numb, xxxiii. 
8, “ the wilderness of Etiiam. m This desert stretched 
southward along the eastern shore of the Gulf of 
Suez, and its proximity to the frontier probably 
explains the alternative names. To the Egyptians 
on the west it was tho desert of Atuma (Etham) 
[p. 28, noto 14 1, and to the Semitic nomads, on the 
east, tho desert of Shur. Over the dreary waste that 
lies between tho edge of the Till plateau and the Gulf 
of Suez the Israelites journeyed to Mauah (Exod. xv. 
28 ; Numb, xxxiii. 8, <)), whero they found tho water 
salt and bitter, as that of the springs on the coast 
plain is to this day. This station has been placed 
by some authorities at 'Ayiin Mima, “springs of 
Moses,” about nine miles from Suez, wliero there 
are springs of brackish water; by others at Wady 
‘Amdralt, or at 4 Ain Hawwdrah, respectively forty-ono 
and forty-seven miles from 4 Ayun Mftsd. 

Elim, the next station, where tlicro were “ twelve 
springs of water and threescore and tun palm trees ” 
(Exod. xv. 27 ; Numb, xxxiii. 1), 10), is placed by some 
at Wddy Ohara ndel, by others at I Vdhj Uscit. Tho 
, water at both places is brackish, hut not unfit for 
drinking. From Oharandcl , or Uscit , tho road, after 
passing to the east of Jebel llammdm Far 4 tin, turns 
■ down Wddy Taiyibeh ; and tho encampment “by the 
Red Sea ” (Numb, xxxiii. 10, 11) must have been near 
the mouth of that valley. Thenco they marched to 
tho Wilderness of Sin, identified with the plain el - 
Markhd, where tho supply of manna commenced 
(Exod. xvi. 1, 4; Numb, xxxiii. 11, 12). From el - 
Marklid the Israelites probably travelled up Wddy 
Feiran , which is marked out by nature as the great 
| highway through the Peninsula. By so ’doing they 
would have passed some dista'hco from the mines at 
Mtvjhdrah , but this is not of much importance, as, at 
the time of the Exodus, tho mines appear to have 
been worked, for short periods only, by expeditions 
[ sent specially from Egypt. # 

Dopukah and Alush (Numb, xxxiii. 12-14) were 
apparently in the Wddy Feiran. Ebers has suggested 
that the former name may be a corruption of Mafka, 
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the term used by the Egyptians for tho turquoise 
obtained from the mines ; but this is doubtful. 

8. Bephidim (Exod. xvii. 1, 8 ; xix. 2) is the most 
important station between the Bed Soa and Sinai. 
Here, from “ tfie rock in Horeb ” the thirsty Israelites 
were supplied with water, and here the Amalekites 
were defeated. Most authorities place Bophidim in 
the J Vain Feirdn, close to the ruins of Paran, or 
l’haran (Feiran), where the topographical features 
are in close agreement with the Bible narrative. In 
this case the Amalekites probably fought in defence of 
the fine water-supply in the valley. Some travellers, 
however, identify Bephidim with el-Watiyeh, a narrow 
pass, about twelve miles from Jebel Mima, through 
which 11 'ady csh-Shcikh runs ; but there would seem 
to be no great object in defending this pass. 

It seems probable that there was a station betweon 
Bephidim and the camp “ before tho mount." 
Josephus (Ant. iii. 2, § 5) says that Moses “going 
gradually on, came to Mount Sinai,” and Exod. xix. 
1, 2 seems to imply that Israel camped in “tho 
wilderness of Sinai,” perhaps in Wdly Sola/, before 
reaching the mountain. ' 

4. The relation betwoen Houeb and Sinai has been 
the subject of much discussion. It is unnecessary to 
go into the question at length, but it may be stated 
that most authorities consider that Horeb was origi- 
nally the general name of a region more or less 
extended, possibly the granite district of the Penin- 
sula, and Sinai the special name of the mountain on 
which the Law was given. This view, on the whole, 
seems to present the least difficulty (cf. Exod. xxxiii. 
6 with xxxiv. 2), and, as the greater in this case must 
include tho less, it is not inconsistent with the use of 
the name Horeb in Deutoronomy, as that of the place 
where the Law was givon, or with the statement that 
Bephidim was in Horeb (Exod. xvii. 6). Some have 
taken Sinai for tho general and Horeb for the par- 
ticular name. Others have supposed that Horeb was 
the northern and lower portion of tho district, and 
Sinai the southern and highest part. Others, again, 
consider that Sinai may have been tho native and 
Iloreb the Egyptian name. 

6. The next question is that of the position of 
Mount Sinai. Tho Bible narrative requires : (1.) A 
mountain overlooking ground upon which the Is- 
raelites could be assembled, and where they could 
stand “ at the nether part of the mount,” and yet 
“remove and stand afar off,” and at the same time 
hear the voice of the Lord when He spake “ out of the 
midst of the fire ” and answered Moses “ by a voice.” 1 
(2.) A mountain rising so precipitously from the 
placo of assembly that it could be “touched,” and 
that people standing “ under it ” could see the sum- 


mit. (8.) A well-defined peak that could be easily 
distinguished as the “ top of the mount ” on which 
the Lord came down. (4.) A mountain so isolated 
that it could be set apart by prescribing bounds round 
it which no man or animal was to pass. (5.) A moun- 
tain out of which a brook descends, and in the vicinity 
of which there is a good supply of water and pasture. 

The grand feature Mtisd-Sufsdfeh meets all these 
conditions. The mass is about two miles long from 
south-east to north-weBt, and one mile broad. Its 
general elevation is 6500 feet ; but on the south the 
peak of Jebel Musa rises to 7868 feet, and on the 
north that of lids Sufsafeh to 6987 feet above the sea : 
the intervening space is cut up by a series of deep 
clefts into numerous peaks of lower altitude. On the 
west it is bounded by Wady el-Lcjd, and on the east 
by Wady c<l-I)eir. Both valleys run northwards, and 
tho former, sweeping round the foot of tho Ms 
Sufsafeh, which rises almost precipitously to a height 
of 2000 feet, joins the latter at Hdriln (Aaron’s 
mound). North of Bas Sufsafeh, and sloping uni- 
formly down to its very base, is the plain of Wady 
er-lldhah, flanked on either side by imposing masses 
of granite, and coutdining 400 acres of available 
standing ground directly in front of the mountain. 
The southern boundary is formed by Wady Seba'iyeli, 
the bed of which is separated by nearly lj miles of 
rugged broken ground from the precipice which forms 
the southern face of tho peak of Jebel Mfisd. 

Tho Bas Sufsafeh thus overlooks a plain upon 
which the Israelites could assemble, and fulfils the 
conditions required by (1. 2. 8.). The mass of Mfisfi- 
Sufeafoh is so completely isolated from the surround- 
ing mountains that a short verbal description of its 
natural limits would enable any one to recognizo the 
bounds over which he was not to pass. In WAdy 
Sh’reich, which runs nearly parallel to Wady el-Leja, 
there is a stream that descends out of the moun- 
tain (Deut. ix. 21) ; and the minor features at the 
foot of the Bas Sufsafeh readily lend themselves to 
the requirements of the narrative. Within a radius 
of six miles of MfisA-SufB&feh there is ample room for 
the encampment of the Israelites, and a better supply 
of water and pasture than elsewhere in the Peninsula. 

6. The claims of Jebel Serial to be Mount Sinai 
were put forward by Lepsius with much learning 
and ingenuity (Egypt and Sinai, p. 803, etc., with 
Appendix B.). The accurate survey made in 1868-9 
has, however, shown that the ridge of Serbal with its 
ten or twelve peaks 1 meets none of the requirements 
of the Bible narrative, and that there is no con- 
venient ground in its vicinity for the assembly or 
encampment of the Israelites. (Notes to the Ordnance 
Survey of Sinai, pp. 148-145.) 
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8. From Sinai to Kadesh-barnea. (Numb. x. 83 ; xi. 8 
34, 35; xii. 16; xiii. 26; xx. 1; xxxiii. 16-18.) 

1. The route followed by the Israelites after leaving 
Sinai is extremely difficult to determine in conse- 
quence of the fragmentary character of the historical 
narrative, and the uncertainty with regard to the 
completeness of tho itinerary in Numb, xxxiii., which 
is possibly only a fragment of the original document. 
The most important station of the desert journey was 
Kadrsh, but opinions differ widely aB to its position ; 
and it is uncertain whether it was a town or a dis- 
trict, and whether the Israelites visited the place 
twice or oqly upon one occasion. 

2. The Israelites left Sinai on tho twentieth day of 
the second month of tho socond year, with the intern 
tion of at once entering the Promised Land (Numb, 
x. 11, 29 ; Deut. i. 6, 7). They marched directly 
upon Kadesh “ by the way of tho hill-country of the 
Amorites ” (Deut. i. 19), past Tabebaii (Numb. xi. 3 ; 
Deut. ix. 22), Kibroth-Hattaavah (Numb. xi. 84 ; 
xxxiii. 16), and Hazebotu (Numb. xi. 85; xxxiii. 17) ; 
and their route lay partly through the Wilderness of 
Paran (Numb. x. 12 ; xii. 16)*[p» 14, note 5j. From 
Kadesh-barnea in the Wilderness of Paran (Numb, 
xxxii. 28 ; cf. xii. 16 ; xiii. 2, 8) the spies were sent 
opt, and to the same place they returned (Numb. xiii. 
26). On receiving the “evil roport” of the spies, 
tho people murmured, and were in consequence con- 
demned to forty years’ wandering and death in tho 
desert. They were, at the same time, commanded 
to start on tho morrow for the wilderness, and to 
jourpoy thither “by the way of the Red Sea ” (Numb, 
xiv. 25 ; Deut. i. 40). Next morning, liowovor, they 
attacked the heights above Kadesh, in spite of the 
warning of Moses, and were repulsed and pursued as 
far as Hormah by the Amalekites, Canaanites, and 
Amorites (Numb. xiv. 40-45; Deut. i. 41-45). After 
this, according to Deut. i. 46, the Israelites abode in 
Kadesh many days, but a long stay seems incon- 
sistent with tho proximity of the battle-field upon 
which they had .been defeated, and with the com- 
mand to turn an£ go into the wilderness. In the 
narrative* in Numbers there is no record of any 
event in the history of Israel, excepting the rebellion 
of Korah, between the defeat and the encampment in 
Kadesh after reaching the Wilderness of Zin in the 
first month of (he fortieth year (Numb. xx. 1; cf. 
Deut. ii. 14). It is to this visit that the notice in 
Judg. xi. 17 apparently refers.* There is thus an 
interval of nearly thirty-eight years during which the 
history of Israel is a blank. The arrival at Kadesh is 
followed by the death of Miriam ;> the supply of water 
from the rook when struck by Moses ; and the depar- 


ture for Mount Hor and the country east of Jordan 
(Numb. xx.). 

8. From the narrative in Numb, xiii., xiv., it 
would appear that Kadesh was situated at tho foot 
of a hill or pass (the commencemetit of tho hill- 
country of tho Amorites, Deut. i. 20), up which a 
road ran from the desert of Paran, through the 
Negeb, to Hebron. Other indications of position are : 
that it was in the Wilderness of Zin (Numb. xx. 1 ; 
xxvii. 14 ; xxxiii. 86 ; Deut. xxxii. 51), which is else- 
where mentioned as being on the southern boundary 
of Canaan and Judah ; that it was in tho uttermost 
of the border of Edom (Numb. xx. 16 ; cf. xxxiv. 8), 
and on or within tho south boundary of the Promised 
Land and of Judah (Numb, xxxiv. 4 ; Josh. x. 41 ; 
xv. 8 ; Ezek. xlvii. 19 ; xlviii. 28) ; that it was eleven 
days’ march from Horeb by way of Mount Ilor (Deut. 
i. 2) ; and was on tho route followed by Chedorlaomer 
from “El-Paran, which is by the wilderness,” to 
Hazazon-tamar, i.e. Engedi (Gen. xiv. 6, 7). 

According to Gen. xvi. 7-14, Hagar’s well lay 
between Kadesh and Bered, and was in the wilder- 
ness on “ the way to Shui-,’’ which ran southward 
from Beer-sheba along the west edge of tho Azazimeh 
mountains. Abraham is said to have dwelt between 
Kadesh and Shur, and to have sojourned in Gorar 
(Gen. xx. 1). 

In Numb. xx. 16 Kadesh is called a city, but there 
is no record of its capture, and, unless Kadesh is 
read for Kedesh in Josh. xv. 28, its omission from tho 
list of cities in the Negeb (Josh. xv. 21-82) is remark- 
able. Possibly Kadesh was a district in which 
Kadesh-Moribah certainly, and Kadesh-barnea pro- 
bably, were fixed points. 

The word Kadesh is supposed to indicate a shrino 
or sanctuary, and this has led some writors to sug- 
gest that it was so named bocause it was the resting- 
place of the ark for forty years. But it may bo a 
Horite word corrupted so as to have a meaning in 
Hebrew. Similarly, its other name En-Mishpat, 
“the fountain of judgment,” is supposod to be a 
reminiscence of Moses, who hero judged Israel. But 
the evidence of a long stay at Kadesh is incon- 
clusive. 

4. There are two direct routes from Sinai to Pales- 
tine-one passing to tho west, the other to the east 
of Jebcl Mwjrah, and the mountains of the Azazimeh. 
The first ascends to the Tih plateau by an easy pass, 
the Nagb cl-Mirud, and crosses the plateau by Nakhl 
to Wady Shcraif, the eastern arm of the Wady el • 
Arish. Thence it follows tho way, by ‘Ain ifuiveileh 
and Khalasah, from Shur to Beer-sheba, whence 
t runs on to Hebron. The road passes about 
,welve miles to the west of a spring called ‘AinKades, 
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Tallo w. n bead of W&dy Kades, one of the fortieth year. Nothing is said of a second visit in 

• VnA. v e ® cen d westward from Jebel Magr&b. the Bible, but it may perhaps be inferred by oom- 
vrtth Tf A 'r™ identified by several authorities paring Deut. i. 19; Numb, xxxii. 8, xiii. 26; Numb. 

* •* mu • ^ ere * 8 110 direct road to tue north xiv. 25, Deut i. 40; Numb. xiv. 88, Deut. ii. 14; and 
, , 1 "' ™ e y * ew that Israel passed to the west of Numb. xx. 1. 

ebel Magrah has been maintained by Rowlands, All the statements agree that the Israelites left 
Williams, Tuch, Kurtz, Wilton, Trumbull, Smend, Kadesh, for the country east of Jordan, towards the 
etc. It necessitates the extension of the territory of close of the wanderings in the desert ; and it seems 


Edom across tho ‘Arabali, for which there is no 
authority, and tho transfer of Mount Hor from its 
traditional position to the mountains of the Aznzimeh. 
It is also difficult to explain the omission of a placo 
so well known as Beer-sheba from the report of the 
spios, if they followed tho western route. 

Tho second or eastern route reachos tho Till 
plateau by a very easy pass from Wady el-Khias, 
and, following the course of Wady cl-Jeih, passes to 
the east of Jehel Mayruh. It then ascends by the 
Na/jh es-Sufdh and Tell Milk to Hebron, passing a 
little to the west of Arad. This route seems to bo 
indicated by Deut. i. 2, which implies that a road to 
Kadesh ran through the ‘Arabali ; and by the refer- 
ences to the king of Arad, and “the way of the 
spies’’ in Numb. xxi. 1-8; xxxiii. 40 (R.V. lias “the 
way of Atharim,” i.e. “ the way of tho tracks,” or a 
regular caravan road). There are several springs in 
Wady el-Jcib and near the foot of Jcbel Magrah, 
such as ‘Ain el-Wcibeh, ‘Ain Hash, ‘Ain esh-Shehdhch, 
etc., but there is not sufficient information to identify 
cither of them with Kadesh. The eastern route is 
supported by Robinson, Davidson, Stanley, von 
ltaumer, Kcil, etc. 

5. The positions of the intermediate stations be- 
tween Sinai and Kadesh aro not known. Professor 
Palmer and others have tentatively placed Kibroth- 
Hattaavah at Ennis cl-Ebehvj, and Hazeroth at 
‘Ain lludherah — both camping places on the eastern 
route. Tho Wilderness of Pauan was tho whole, or 
a portion of the Till plateau [p. 14, noto 5j. The 
Wilderness of Zin was cither tho northern edge of 
tho Wilderness of Paran, or lay immediately to the 
north of it. The Wilderness of Kadesh (Ps. xxix. 
8) was either identical with the Wilderness of Zin, or 
formed part of it. 

4. From Kndcsh-barnca to the Plains of Moah, 

1. Tho statements in the Bible respecting the 
length of tho sojourn of tho Israelites at Kadesh 
differ widely ; and with our present knowledge it is 
perhaps 1 impossible to reconcile them. A suggested 
explanation is that after their repulse at Kadesh, the 
Israelites passed by Ezion-geber to the Arabian 
desert, and returned by the same route early in the 


clear that when refused a passage through Edom 
(Numb. xx. 14) they marched to Mount Hor (Numb, 
xx. 22 ; xxxiii. 37), and thence down tho ‘Arabah to 
compass the land of Edom (Numb. xxi. 4 ; Deut. ii. 
1-9 ; Judg. xi. 18). 

In the itinerary (Numb, xxxiii.) there are seven- 
teen stations between Hazeroth and Ezion-geber, and 
the Israelites aro then taken to Kadesh, Mount Hor, 
and Zalmonah, without returning to the Red Sea. 
Tho list of stations appears to be corrupt, but we have 
no means of correcting it, or of identifying the places 
mentioned. It is, however, worthy of notice in the 
fragment preserved in Deut. x. 6, 7, that Benc-jaakan 
(i.e. the sons of Jaakan) is called “ Boeroth [i.e. wells | 
of the children of Jaakan" (cf. 1 Chron. i. 42); that 
tho plural form Motioroth is changed into tho sin- 
gular, Mosera, which is placed before Bene-jaakan 
instead of after it, and is noticed as tho place of 
Aaron’s death (cf. Numb. xx. 28; xxxiii. 88); that 
Hor-hagidgad is changed into Gudgodah; and that 
Jotbathah is called “Jotbath, a land of rivers of 
waters.” If Mosera was noar to, or another name for 
Mount Hor, these stations must have been in the 
‘Arabali, but there is no spot in the depression which 
corresponds to the description of Jotbath. 

2. There is no foature which agrees so woll with 
tho Bible notices of Mount Hob as Jehel Nehy Hardn, 
near Petra; and this accords with the tradition 
handed down by Josephus from earlier times (Ant. iv. 
4, § 7). Elath and Ezion-Geber (Deut. ii. 8) were 
on or near the shore of the Gulf of ‘Akabah, where 
the Israelites turned up Wady Ithm, and followed the 
natural route from the Rod Sea to the plateau east 
of Jordan, in part identical with the Ilaj road from 
Mecca to Damascus. The sites of ' the stations, until 
they came to the Arnon, which are mentioned in 
Numb. xxi. 10-15 ; xxxiii. 41-45 (Zalmonah, Funon, 
Oboth, Ije Ibarim, and the brook Zered), are wholly 
uncertain. Punon, or Fhunon, is possibly the 
Phaeno which, according to Eusebiurf and Jerome, was 
between Petra and Zoar, and is now, probably, Finnn . . 
The brook Zered waS apparently Wady el-‘Ahsi, called 
by some travellers Seil Oar&hi, which is crossed by 
the Haj road. North of the Arnon the only stations 
that can b§ fixed aroDiBON Gad, now Dhihan; Mount 
Abarim, probably the Bamoth (i.e. “the heights.")', 
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THE HOLY LAND AS DIVIDED AMONGST THE TWELVE TRIBES. 

now tho hills north of the Z erica M'atn; Pisoah, now of the Jordan valley at the foot of the mountains 
lias Siaghah to the west of Jebcl Neba; and the east of Jericho. The other stations mentioned in 
Plains of Moab, now the Ohor es-Semban, a portion Numb. xxi. 16-20 ; xxxiii. 46, 47, are unknown. 


IV. 

THE HOLY LAND AS DIVIDED AMONGST THE TWELVE TRIBES. 


Plate P 

This majk is intended to show the division of the 
Holy Land amongst the Tribes of Israel, and also the 
situation of every town of historical importance men- 
tioned in the Old Testament, that falls within its area, 
of which the position can be determined on grounds 
of fair probability. 

The Division of the Ilolg Land 

In the following sketch of the history of tho dis- 
tribution of tho land amongst the Tribes the order 
of the Bible narrative is preserved. 

1. The settlement of tho Tribes east of Jordan— 
Reuben, Gad, and half the Tribe of Manasseh — is 
related (Numb, xxxii. 1-42). These tribes appear to 
have been richer than their brethren in flocks and 
herds. They were attracted by the rich pastures of 
Gilead and Bashan, and applied to Moses for tho 
possession of them. Their request was granted on 
the condition that they would help the other tribes to 
subdue the land on tho west side of the river. Tho 
formal allotment of the trans-Jordanic region by 
Moses is described in Josh. xiii. 8-82. It was not 
until the old age of Joshua that the remaining nine 
tribes and a half received their portions between tho 
river and the soa (Josh. xiii. 1-7 ; xiv. 1, «</.). 

2. The territory apportioned to Judah is described 
Josh. xv. 1-12, and its cities are enumerated in vem. 
21-62. But it afterwards appeared that the rogion 
was larger than the tribo required, and a portion of 
it was subsequently cut off for Simeon, which* thus 
became the frontier tribe of the South (Josh. xix. 
1-9). 

The portion*of Ephraim, and that of half the tribe 
of Manasseh, are described in Josh, xvi., xvii. 

When the allotments of Judah, Ephraim, and 
Manasseh were determined, the Tabernacle was 
solemnly set up at Shiloh, in the territory of Ephraim, 
as a recognition, it would seem, of the great power 
of the house of Joseph (Josh. xvii. 14-18 ; xviii. 1). 

8. An interval appears now t<x have elapsed before 
the places were appointed for the other seven tribes 


f., No. 9. 

(Josh, xviii. 2). Their limits are given in Josh, xviii. 
11 — xix. 48. Tho territory allotted to Dan proved to 
be too small, and a portion of the Danitos migrated 
to the north and conquered the district of Lcshem, 
or Laish, the name of which they changed to Dan 
(Josh. xix. 47). The expression used regarding the 
boundary of the original allotment of Dan, in Josh, 
xix. 46— “with tho border before Japho” — has been 
supposed to indicate that Dan did not possess the 
sea coast. But the contrary soems to be proved by 
Judg. v. 17, “ Why did Dan remain in ships ? ” 

4. It should be observed that thero were certain 
towns belonging to Ephraim situated within tho 
borders of Manasseh (Josh. xvi. 9 ; xvii. 9), and somo 
belonging to Manasseh within the borders of Issachar 
and Asher (Josh. xvii. 11). Other similar cases, not 
expressly mentioned, are incidentally proved, in the 
course of the Bible narrative, to have existed; of 
these a few are named in the list of Levitical Cities. 
No special reasons for this arrangement are given, 
but it is obviously like what is commonly apt to occur 
in such territorial distributions as that which was 
made of tho Land of Israel. It should besides bo 
kept in view that in many places the boundary lines 
between tho tribal territories cannot be laid down 
with certainty, owing to tho impossibility of deter- 
mining the sites of tho frontier towns namod by 
Joshua. Besides this, it would seem that, in lator 
times, cities were occasionally turned over from one 
tribe to another [p. 81, note 1 on Map 12]. 

The Levitical Cities. 

Forty-eight cities were givon up by tho other tribes 
to the Tribe of Levi. Of theso, thirteen, situated 
within tho borders of Judah, Simeon, and Benjamin, 
were called Priests’ Cities, because priests as well as 
Levites were appointed to dwell in them, and six 
were Cities of Refuge (Numb. xxxv. 2-8 ; Jqsh. xxi. 
1-42 ; xx. 7-9 ; Deut. iv. 41-48 ; 1 Chron. vi. 54-8$, 
where some of the names are different).* In the 
following list the Priests’ Cities are printed in small 
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capitals, and the Cities of Kefuge are distinguished 
by the letter R. An asterisk is prefixed to the names 
of thoso places tho sites of which aro not known. 


Given up by Judah and 
Simeon . 

Hebron, R 

* Libnau, 

Jattir, 

Esiitemoa, 

* Holon, or * Hilen, 
Debir, or Kirjatii- 

8EPHKR, 

* Ain, or * Ashan, 

JlJTTAH, 

Beth-siiemesii. 

By Benjamin. 

Gibbon, 

G KBA, 

ANATHOTn, 

Almon, or Alemeth. 

By Ephraim. 
Shecliem, R 

CtufjCkr /in l)nn\ 


* Kibzaim, or * Jokmeam, 
Betli-horon (in Benja- 
min). 

By Dan. 

* Eltekeh, 

Gibbethon, 

Aijalon, 

* Gatbrimmon of Dan. 

By Manasseh, west of 

Jordan. 

Taanacli (in Issaehar), 

' Gatbrimmon of ManaB- 
seb. 

By Manasseh, east of 

Jordan. 

' Golan, R 

1 Beesk-tcrak, or Asli- 
tarotb. 


By Issaehar. 

* Kishon, properly Kis- 

bion, 

Dabareb, properly Da- 
berath, 

* Jarmuth, 

En-gannim. 

By Asher. 

Misbal, or Masbal. 
Abdon, 

* Helkatb, 

Robob (in Naphtali). 

By Naphtali. 

Kedesb, R 

* Ilammotb-dor, 

* Kartan. 


By Zebulun. 

Joknoam 

* Eartab, 

* Dim nab, 

* Nahalal. 


By Reuben. 

* Bezer, R 

Jabazah, or * Jabzab, 
Kodemoth, 

Mephaath. 

By Gad. 

* Ramoth-Gilead, R 

* Mabanaim, 

Ileshbon (in Rouben), 

* Jazer. 


In 1 Cbron. vi. 70, Anor and Bileam take tho place 
of Taanach and Gatbrimmon ; in vers. 72, 73, Kedesb, 
llaraoth, and Ancm* tfiat of KiBhuri, Jarmuth, and 
En-gannim ; in ver. 75, Hukok that of Helkatb; and 
in vers. 76, 77, Hammon, Kirjatbaim, Rimrnon, 
and Tabor that of Ilammoth-dor, Kartan, Dimnah, 
aud Nahalal. 


V. 

No. 11. The Dominions of Solomon. • 

No. 12. The Kingdoms of Judah and Israel, with the Lands of the Captivities. 
No. 13. TnE Territoby of the Ahmon.kan Kinos. 

Plate V. 


The Dominions of Solomon. No. 11. 

By David’s victories over the Philistines, the Edom- 
ites, the Moabites and the nations of Syria, tho 
territory of 'the Hebrews was extended to its utmost 
limits (2 Sam. viii. 1-15). Tho Divine promise made 
to Abraham was now fulfilled almost to the letter, — 
“ Unto thy seed have I given this land, from the river 
of Egypt unto the great river, the river Euphrates” 
(Gen. xy. 18) [p. 17, § II. 1]. The organization of 
this region by Solomon is described in 1 Kings iv. 
1-28 ; ix. ' 17-28. We are not furnished with the 
necessary information to lay down the boundaries of 


the provinces into which it was divided, but the names 
of such towns mentioned in the account aB can bo 
identified with probability will be found in the map. 
Solomon had become possessed of Ezion-geber and 
Elath, the seaports on the Red Sea,* owing to the 
victories of David over the Edomites. This enabled 
him to carry on trade with the shores of the Indian 
Ocean (1 Kings ix. 26; 2 Chron. viii. 17, 18, etc.) 
[p. 87, «?•]. It warf apparently with a view to land 
traffic with the east that he built Tadmor in the 
desert, which was afterwards called by the Greeks 
Palmyra (2 Chron. viii. 4). Regarding the Empire 
of Solomon, see Stanley, Jewish Church, ii. p. 178. . 
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The Kingdoms op Judah and Israel, with the 
Lands op the Captivities. No. 12. 

1. According to the words of Ahijah the prophet 
taken literally, one tribe only — that of Judah — was 
to be reserved for the House of David, while ten were 
to take part with Jeroboam (1 Kings xi. 85, 86). The 
terms of the prophecy may have had reference to 
the commencement of David’s reign, when he was 
“ anointed king over the House of Judah ” (2 Sam. 
ii. 4-11), and when Abner maintained for two years 
the authority of Ish-boshetli “over Gilead, and over 
the Ashuritos 99 (perhaps the Asherites , i.c. the Israel 
ites dwelling north of Jezreel, called by the name of 
Asher, the chief tribe), “ and over Jezreel, and over 
Ephraim, and over Benjamin, and over all Israel ” 
(2 Sam. ii. 9). But it appears that the whole, or 
nearly the whole, of Benjamin, as well as Simeon and 
southern Dan, immediately submitted to Rehoboam, 
and continued to form part of the Kingdom of Judah. 
It is not possible to mark the limits of tho two king- 
doms with exactness, as conflicts and exchanges must 
often have occurred in the bgrdor land. It appears 
that Bethel, Ophra, Jericho, anff other towns passed 
over from one kingdom to the other, probably more 
than once. (See 2 Chron. xiii. 19 ; xv. 8 ; xvii. 2 ; 
1 Kings xvi. 84.) 

2. Jeroboam at first made Sitechem his capital 
(1 Kings xii. 25), but afterwards Tirzah (1 Kings xiv. 
17), which continued to bo the residence of tho kings 
of Israel until Omri built Samaria (1 Kings xv. 21, 
83 ; xvi. 8, 15, 23, 24). 

3. Galilee. — In Josh. xx. 7; xxi. 82; 1 Chron. 
vi. 76, Galilee is probably used in the sense of level, 
undulating ground to indicate the plain in ■which 
Kedesh-naphtali was situated. Tho word was after- 
wards used to denote a district. In 1 Kings ix. 11-18, 
the “land of Galilee,” which contained the twenty 
cities that Solomon gave to Hiram as a payment for 
the timber sent to Jerusalem, was, apparently, a 
small district adjoining the frontior of Hiram’s king- 
dom. The name Cabul ( i.e . the dirty place), at'first 
the name of one of the twenty cities, appears to have 
been applied to the district in the way of a pun by 
Hiram (Josephus, Ant. viii. 5, § 3). In 2 Kings 
xv. 29, Galilee is a distinct locality from which the 
people wer.e carried away captive to Assyria. Galilee 

, of the Gentiles, or Nations (Isa. ix, 1 ; 1 Macc. 
v. 1'5 ; Matt. iv. 15), indicates a Crider area, but there 
is no evidence that the expression refers to a region ' 
with definite boundaries. It apparently corresponded 
with what was at one time called the land of the 
Ashurites (Asherites). [See note 1.] 


4. Tho other portions of the map contain as many 
of the towns and regions mentioned in the history 
of the captivities (2 Kings xv., xvii., xviii., xxiv., 
xxv.) as can be placed with probability. — Achmktha 
(Ezra vi. 2), according to the usual ‘interpretation, 
is Ecbatana — a name that belonged to two cities, 
one the capital of Northern Media and the othor tho 
capital of Southern Media. The southern Ecbatana, 
now Hamadan , is certainly intended in 2 Macc. ix. 8 ; 
but tho northern city, now Titkht-i-Sulehtmn, is 
probably that mentioned in Ezra vi. 2 ; Tob. iii. 7, 
etc. ; and Jud. i. 1, 2, 14. [Map 15— -Note p. 83.] 

Territory of the Asmonasan Kings. No. 13. 

1. Josephus gives an account of the kingdom of 
Alexander Jannaeus (b.c. 106-78), when the do- 
minions of tho Asmonaeans seem to have reached 
their widest limits (Ant. xiii. 15, § 4). The cities 
mentioned in that account, of which the sites are 
known, are inserted in tho map, together with the 
chief places within the limits of tho Holy Land 
which occur in tho history of tho wars of tho 
Maccabees and of John llyrcanus. 

2. The following notes relate to the chief places 
mentioned in the books of Maccaheos. — Modin, the 
city of the Maccabajan family (1 Macc. ii. 1 ; ix. 19 ; 

xiii. 25, etc.) is now Midieh , thirteen miles west of 
Bethel. [Map 28.] — Betiihura, or Bkthzur (Josh, 
xv. 58; 2 Chron. xi. 7, etc.), which was a place of 
such importance to tho Maccabees (Josephus, Ant. 
xii. 9, § 4 ; 1 Macc. iv. 29 ; vi. 81 ; xi. 65, etc.), has 

I been clearly identified with the modern Beit Sur 
(Robinson, iii. 277). — Gazara (1 Macc. ix. 52; xiii. 53; 

xiv. 7, etc.) was another very important stronghold. 
It is the same place as Gezer, or Gazor (Josh, 
x. 88, etc.), and is now Tell Jeter, about four miles 
west-north- west of * Amwds . — Emmaus, afterwards 
called Nicopolis, is not named in the Old Testament, 
but appears to have become important in the wars of 
the Maccabees (1 Macc. iii. 40), and was the capital 
of a toparchy under tlio Romans in later times 
(Josephus, Bel. Jud. iii. 8, § 5). It is now ‘Arnicas. 
Robinson, following local tradition, considers that 
it was the same as the Emmaus of Luke xxiv. 13, 
and conjectures that there may be a mistake in tho 
text of the evangelist in regard to its distance from 
Jerusalem, which is twenty miles, instead of sixty 
furlongs. This is, however, by no means satisfactory, 
and a more probable site may be found for the 
'Emmaus of the evangelist. [Map 19 — Nota p- 45.] 
— Carnaim, in Gilead, with its temple (1 Macc. v. 43, 
44), must be the same as Ashteroth Karnaim, the 
old city of the Repbaim (Gen. xiv. 5).— Betiisan 
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(1 Macc. v. 52) was without doubt the Bethshean of 
the Old Testament (Judg. i. 27 ; 1 Sam. xxxi. 10, 12), 
and the Scythopolis of the Greeks (2 Macc. xii. 29), 
one of tho cities of tho Decapolis [p. 45]. — Adida, 
in the Shephelftli (1 Macc. xii. 38 ; xiii. 13 ; Josephus, 
Ant. xiii. 15, § 2 ; B. J. iv. 9, § 2), is supposed to have 
been the same as Hadid.(Ezra ii. 83). It is now 
lladitheh , cast of Lydda. (See Smith’s Diet. i. 50, 
2nd ed.) 

3. Tho CuTiiasANs were the people of Cutiiah, or 
Cuth, sent by the king of Assyria to colonize the 
land of Israel (2 Kings xvii. 24, 30). Cufchah was a 
city to the east of Babylon, and is now Tell Ibrahim. 
[Map 12.] The name CuthaBans is given by Josephus 


to the inhabitants of the Samaritan region in Ant. 
ix. 14, § 3 ; x. 9, § 7 ; xiii. 9, § 1. 

4. The Nabathites, or Nabath®ans, have been 
regarded by some authorities as the descendants of 
Nebaioth, the first-born of Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 13 ; 
1 Chron. i. 29). But there are several objections to 
this view. (See Smith’s Diet. ii. 477.) Of the position 
in the map there is however no reason to doubt 
[p. 86, note on Nebaioth]. 

5. Idumea at this time comprised the old mountain 
home of the Edomites, including Gebalene, or Gobo- 
litis, the region called Amalekitis, which was west of 
the ‘ Arabah , the Negeb, and the country as far north 
as Beit Jibrin and Hebron [p. 35, note on EdomJ. 


YI. 

THE FOUR EMPIRES. 
Plate Vr., Nos. 14, 15, 10, 17. 


These maps show the comparative areas and tho 
relative positions of the four great empires, the 
histories of which were so closely connected with 
the sacred history. 

§ I. The Babylonian Empire. No. 11. 

The Babylonian Empire attained to its full extent 
under Nebuchadnezzar II., b.c. 604-562. It was 
founded by Nimrod (Gen. x. 10, 11), and was the 
parent state of Assyria. [Map 1 — Notes, pp. 5, 10 ; 
p. 34, note on AssnuR.] 

Assyria obtained the ascendency over Babylonia in 
the fourteenth century b.c. It probably took its 
name from its earliest capital, Assur, now Kaleh 
Sheryat, about fifty miles below Mosul. This city 
is not mentioned in the Old Testament. Shal- 
maneser I. (cur. b.c. 1300) removed the seat of 
government to Nineveh, now Kuyunjih , on tho left 
bank of the Tigris, opposite Mosul. Ho also founded 
Calah, now Nimrud, about twenty miles south of 
Nineveh. Calah was neglected for several centuries 
after its foundation, but was rebuilt by Assur-nasir- 
apli ( circ. n.c. 885) and became bis royal residence, 
and that of his immediate successors. It was here 
that Pul (2 Kings xv. 19), or Tiglath-pileser III. 
(2 Kings xv. 29 ; xvi. 7, etc.), and his son, Shal- 
maneser IV. (2 Kings xvii. 8 ; xviii. 9), probably 
resided during the greater part of their reigns 
(b.c. 715-722). Sargon (Isa. xx. 1), who finally took 


Samaria (circ. b.c. 722), built Dfir Sargina, now 
Khorsdbad, about ten miles from Nineveh, and xnado 
it his residence. But his son Sennacherib (b.c. 705- 
681), who made tho expedition against Hezekiali, 
appears to have preferred Nineveh. Esarhaddon 
(n.c. 681-668) rebuilt Babylon, and made it his 
southern capital. It was to Babylon that be brought 
Manasseli captive in chains (2 Chron. xxxiii. 11), 
and carried many Israelite prisoners (Ezra iv. 2). 

The Assyrian Empire was most powerful during 
the period b.c. 745-626; and its widest limits were 
reached during the reign of Esarhaddon’s son and 
successor, Assur-bani-apli (b.c. 668-626), the Sarda- 
napalus of the Greeks, and probably the Asnapper 
of Ezra iv. 10. 

About b c. 606 Nineveh was captured and sacked 
by the Babylonians and Medes (Jopephus, Ant. x. 5, 
§ 4 ; ,cf. Tob. xiv. 15), and the Assyrian power com- 
pletely broken (Nah. i., ii., iii. ; Ezek. xxxi. '8, etc.). 

Upon tho ruins of the Assyrian Empire rose the 
Babylonian Empire, which under Nabopolassar and 
his son, Nebuchadnezzar (b.c. 605-562), became the 
richest and most influential poweir in the world. 
The overthrow of Pharaoh Necho by Nebuchadnezzar 
(b.c. 604) is noticed in Jer. xlvi. 2; of. 2 Kings xxiii.-29. 
After this, Nebuchadnezzar subdued Phoenicia, and 
his forces took Jerusalem in 687. The glory of 
Babylon was now cpmplete, and realized the vision 
of the king as the golden head of the image whose 
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“ breast and arms were of silver, his belly and thighs 
of brass, his legs of iron, and his feet part of iron 
and part of clay” (Dan. ii. 82, 88). Babylon was 
sacked by the Persians, and the empire destroyed, 
b.c. 539. [Notes on Chaldea, p. 84; and Shinar, 
p. 87.] 

§ II. The Persi/n Empire. No. 15. 

The Fersian Empire was at its greatest oxtont in 
the sixth century n.o. The Medes [Maps, 1, 15 — Notes 
on Maiui, p. 2], whoso ancient capital was Ecbatana 
[p. 31, note 4], roso to importance after the sacking 
of Nineveh [§ I.], and their power gradually encroached 
on that M tho Babylonians. The Persians, tho 
inhabitants of Persia (in Hebrew Paras , tho modern 
Fars), whose earlier capital was Pasargad®, now 
Takht-i-Suleiman, and later Persepolis, now Takht-i - 
Jamshid [note on Elam, p. 85], had been subject to 
the Medes, but under the command of Cyrus they 
threw off tho yoke, and obtained tho mastory about 
b.c. 549. Soon afterwards Cyrus subdued Croesus, 
king of Lydia, and added his dominions to tho empiro 
along with tho Greek settlements on the coast of 
Asia Minor, ne next extended his conquests east- 
ward as far as the Indus, and then overthrow the 
Babylonian power, b.o. 538. It was at this time 
that tho Persians first camo into contact with the 


Hebrews, in their captivity (Ezra i. 1-8 ; Isa. 
xliv. 28; xlv. 1-4). Egypt was added to tho Persian 
Empire by Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, n.c. 525. 
From this period the empiro did fcot incrcaso in 
extent, but it lasted till b.o. 831, when Darius IIT., 
Codomannus, was overcome by Alexander, in the 
battle of Arbela, and his -dominions became part of 
the Greek, or Macedonian Empiro. 

§ HI. Tiie Greek Empire. No. 16. 

The map ropresents tho ompire of Alexander at its 
greatest extent, immediately aftor his career of 
conquest in the East, in which, having defeated 
Darius, he crossed tho Ilydaspes (the Jclum), and 
overcarao Porus. It also shows the limits of tho 
most important of the kingdoms into which tho 
dominjons of Alexander wore divided after the battle 
of Ipsus (u.c. 301), when the two groat powers, Syria 
and Egypt, became closely involved with tho interests 
of tho Hebrew raco. 

§ IV. The Roman Empire. No. 17. 

This map exhibits tho extreme limits to which tho 
Roman Empiro attained, and shows by a distinction 
of colour the additions which wore made to it after the 
death of Augustus. 


VII. 

THE GENTILE NATIONS MENTIONED IN TIIE PROrilETS AND THE HISTORICAL BOOKS 


OF TIIE OLD 

# Plate VIL 

A large proportion of the names in this map occur in 
the Table of Nations in the tenth chapter of Genesis, 
and may be found in Map 1. But, as has been 
already remarked, many of these names here occupy 
different and, in most instances, more extended areas. 
The presdht objoct is to show as nearly as we can the 
place identified with each name by the Hebrews, 
when the commerce of the kings and their intercourse 
with the Phoenicians had increased their geographical 
knowledge. In the first map, on the other hand, the 
name is placed where, according to such information 
'as we possess, it appears to ha?e been applied in the 
earliest ages. 

It should be observed that the English Bible is by 
no means consistent in the treatment of geographical 
frames. In some cases the Hebrew name is retained, 


TESTAMENT. 

,, No. 18. 

while in others a classical or a modern name is 
substituted for it. The Hebrew namos are dis- 
tinguished from others in the map by a particular 
kind of letter. 

Tho references to Scripturo in tho following notes 
are, for the most part, to those passages only that bear 
on tho geographical positions of the narpes* Every 
occurrence of each namo will bo found in the index. 

Arabia is the Greok form of the nativo name of 
which the Hebrew form (n}K, Ardhh) first occurs in the 
Bible in the timo of Solomon (1 Kings x. 15 ; 2 Chron. 
ix. 14). The etymology of the word is doubtful, but 
it is possibly related to Arahah [p. 14, § III.*]. 
The name in the Old Testamont does not denote the 
whole of the vast peninsula now known as Arabia, 
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including the region of the Joktanitos [Sheba, p. 86], 
but only that portion of it which lay immediately 
south and east of the Holy Land, called in earlier 
times “ the Eas^ Country ” ((Jen. xxv. 6 ; xxix. 1). It 
was in all probability only co-extensivo with the region 
of the Ishtnaelitos. Some who bore tho name of 
Arabians wandered into Babylonia in the time of the 
Kings (Isa. xiii. 20). Tho Greek geographers divided 
the wholo peninsula into three parts, Arabia Petrrea 
(the chiof city of which was Petra or Sela, the capital 
of the Edomites, 2 Kings xiv. 7 ; Isa. xvi. 1), Arabia 
Doserta, and Arabia Felix (Strabo, xvi. 767 ; Pliny, 
vi. 28, § 82 ; Ptol. v. 17, § 1). The Arabia of the Old 
Testament was made up of Arabia Petnea and part of 
Arabia Deserta ; Arabia Felix included the kingdom 
of Sheba, liespecting the Arabia of the New Testa- 
ment, see p. 48, noto 9. [Nebaioth, p. 86.] 

Ait am. [Syria, p. 87.] 

Ararat. | Armenia . ] 

Armenia is tho classical equivalent of the Hebrew 
Ararat (d^x), which is^ tho Assyrian Urardhu, a 
kingdom that had its centre on the shores of Lako 
Van. Its native name was ] Hainan, and its capital 
was Dliuspas, now Van. It was on one of the moun- 
tains of this kingdom, perhaps Jebel Judi (Smith’s 
Diet. i. 221, 2nd ed.), that the ark is said to have rested 
(Gen. viii. 4). Togarmah has no connexion, as was 
formerly supposed, with Armenia. [Togarmaii, p. 8.] 
— Minni, the Manna of the Assyrian inscriptions, and 
the Minijas of Nicolaus Damascenus (Josephus, Ant. 
i. 8, § 6), bordered the kingdom of Ararat on the east, 
and appears as its ally in Jer. li. 27. Our translators 
retain Ararat in Gen. viii. 4 and Jer. li. 27, and turn 
it into Armenia in 2 Kings xix. 87 and Isa. xxxvii. 88. 

Ashkenaz is mentioned only in tho Table of Nations 
| note, p. 8] and in Jer. li. 27, where it is associated 
with Ararat and Minni. 

Assfiur. — Our translators have in some cases kept 
tho original word (Numb. xxiv. 22; Ps. lxxxiii. 8; 
Ezek. xxxii. 22 ; Hos. xiv. 8 ; etc.) ; but they have 
generally changed it into the Greek form, Assyria. 
In the Prophets and Historical Books it denotes the 
Assyrian Empire. [Map 14 — p. 32, note § L] 

Babylon. [Map 14 — p. 82, note § I.] 

Buz occurs as a geographical name only in Jer. xxv. 
28 ; but Elihu probably derived from it his designa- 
tion of the Buzite (Job xxxii. 2). Buz was the son of 
Nahor (Gen. xxii. 21), and the land was probably the 
inheritance of his family. Some connect it with Busan, 
a Boman*fort mentioned by Ammianus Marcellinus 
(xviii. 10), and others with Busan, on the east slope 


of the Hauran. The family is mentioned by Jeremiah 
with Dedan and Tema, and must therefore have 
settled in Arabia Petrosa. It probably emigrated from 
Mesopotamia at an early period. 

CnALDiEA is tho Greek form of the name of the 
region of the Kaldii (Chald©ans), — tho Hobrow 
form being Kasdim (0^3). The country is always 
designated in Hebrew by the name of tho people 
(Jer. 1. 10 ; li. 24 ; Ezek. xvi. 29, etc.). The first 
mention of the Kasdim is in connexion with Ur, the 
city of Abraham’s family, called in our version i( Ur 
of the Chaldees 99 (Gen. xi. 28 ; xv. 7, etc.). Chaldtua, 
in its limited sense, was tho tract immediately south 
of the city of Babylon. In later times, however, it 
apparently included the whole of Babylonia (Jer. li. 24, 
etc.) [p. 16, noto I. — Shinar, p. 87]. 

Ciiittim (tho same in the Hebrew as Kittim) 
appears here as a general name for the isles and 
coasts of the Great Sea. [Map 1 — Note, p. 4.] 

Cush — Ethiopia — Moiuans 9 Land. — Those names 
all answer to tho singje Hebrew word Cush. [Map 
1 — Note, p. 4.] The name Cush is kept in our version, 
in the Table of Nations, in 1 Chron. i. 8, 9, 10, and 
in Isa. xi. 11 ; Ethiopia is usod in all other places. 
But in tho Prayer Book Psalms wo find Morians’ 
Land, i.e. Moors' Land (Ps. lxviii. 81 ; lxxxviii. 4), 
though the old English translators in general, except 
in tho Psalms, use Ethiopia. 

Dedan — Dedanim (Cushite). [Map 1 — Note on Baamah, 
p. 5.] In Gen. x. 7 and 1 Chron. i. 9, Dedan and Sheba 
are the sons of Baamah, and grandsons of Cush ; but 
in Gen. xxv. 8 and 1 Chron. i. 32, they are the sons 
of Jotahan, and grandsons of Abraham and Kcturah. 
There is thus a Cushite and a Shemite Dedan, but 
considering the geographical arrangement of the 
Table of Nations, it seems probable that the Dedanites, 
like the SabaBans, were classed as descendants of Ham 
and Shorn, because they belonged to both the central 
and southern groups. They appear, to have dwelt to 
the north of Tema, in north-western Arabia, where 
Sabaean inscriptions mention a tribe of Dedanites, 
and also on tho Persian Gulf. They* were probably 
a widely spread pastoral tribe owning-large numbers 
of camels, and conducting the caravan trafiio between 
Phoenicia and the Persian Gulf and Bed Sea. It is 
not necessary to suppose that they were themselves , 
traders or merchants. They were the carriers on two 
great trade routes between the east and the west, and 
brought the produce of India, Africa, and Southern 
Arabia to the marts of Tyre (Jer. xxv. 28 ; xlix. 8 ; 
Ezek. xxv. 18 ; xxvii. 15, 20 ; xxxviii. 18; Isa. xxl 18). 
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Dcmah seems to have been the region of an Ish- 
maelite tribe that took its name from a son of Ishmael 
(Gen. xxv. 14). It would seem, from Isa. xxi. 11, to 
have been connected with Seir (Edom). The namo 
survives in the Arab town, Dfmat el-Jendel. 

Edom — Seir — Idumea. — The name of Seib was 
applied to the mountainous region originally inhabited 
by the Horites (Gen. xiv. 6 ; xxxvi. 20, 22). [Map 2, 
Note on Horim, p. 9.] The Horites were succeeded by 
the children of Esau, and from him the land was gene- 
rally called Edom (Gen. xxv. 80 ; xxxii. 8 ; xxxvi. 9, 16 ; 
Deut. ii. 4, etc.). Its ancient capital appears to have 
been Boziun (Gen. xxxvi. 83 ; Isa. xxxiv. 6 ; lxiii. 1, 
otc.). But Sela (j^d, i.e. the rock), now commonly called 
by its Greek name Petra, had becomo its chief strong- 
hold in the time of Amaziah, n.c. 888 (2 Kings xiv. 7). 
[Map 7.] Elath and Ezion-geber were, in tho time 
of its prosperity, its seaports (1 Kings ix. 26, etc.), 
but they fell into the hands of Solomon and his 
successors for a time, and afterwards into those of 
tho Syrians. [Map 11 — Note, p. 80.] Our translators, 
with no good reason, have used the Greek form of 
tho name, Idumaea, in Isa. xx*iv. 6 ; Ezek. xxxv. 15 ; 
xxxvi. 5 ; but R.V. has Edom. ’the land of Edom in 
the time of the Exodus, and till long afterwards, con- 
sisted only of tho region of Mount Soir. Teman, the 
country of Eliphaz, was one of its most important 
districts (Gen. xxxvi. 11 ; Job ii. 11 ; Jer. xlix. 7 ; 
Obad. 9, etc ). [Teman, p. 87.] Tho old country of 
the Amalekites on tho west, called by Josephus 
Amale/citis, was in a later age politically united with 
the old land of Edom (which Josephus apparently 
calls Fo/3oXtr<c) in what was commonly known as 
Idumrea (Jos. Ant. ii. 1, § 2). [Map 7 — Noto, p. 15 ; 
Map 21.] 

Egypt was the Greek name for Mizraxm. [Map 1 — 
Noto, p. 4.J It is called The Land op Ham (Ps. cv. 
28, 27 ; cvi. 22 ; cf. Ixxviii. 51), and Rahab (arn, i e. 
the prowl one) (Ps. lxxxvii. 4 ; Isa. Ii. 9). It may be 
well to observe that the word Rahab is not the same 
in Hebrew as tho .name of the harlot of Jericho, which 
would be moro properly spelt in English letters 
Rcichdb (aifci). 

Elam was originally the name of the single province 
of Susiana, of which Susa was the capital [Map 1 — 
Note, p. 6] ; its Greek name was Elymais. Elam was 
subsequently used by the Hebrews for the whole land 
' of Persia. The name Persia or. Persis was, in like 
manner, at first that of a province, but was extended 
over the whole country in later times (Strabo, xft 
p. 729 ; Ptol. vi. 8, 4). It should be observed that 
the word Persia is not found in the Old Testament 


until tho Captivity, when the Persian supremacy was 
commencing (Ezek. xxvii. 10 ; xxxviii. 5 ; Dan. viii. 
20; Esth. i. 3, 14; x. 2, etc.) [p. 88, § II.]. 

Elisiiaii, Isles op. [Map 1 — Note, p. 8. ) 

! Ethiopia. [Cush, p. 4.] 

Gomer — We have historical testimony that the race 
of Gomer dwelt in Asia Minor, when they joined tho 
confederacy under Gog mentioned hy Ezek. xxxviii. 
6, etc. [Map 1 — Noto, p. 2.] 

Grecia and Grecians occur in the English Bible in 
Dan. viii. 21 ; Joel iii. 6, etc. Tho original is Javan 
(1))), which our version retains in Isa. lxvi. 19 ; Ezek. 
xxvii. 18, etc. The word Javan, as used by Ezekiel, 
must have included the Greek colonies in Asia Minor. 
[Map 1 — Notes on Javan and EusnAii, pp. 2, 8.] 

Ham, Land of. [Egypt.] 

IIelbon, a district of Syria, which still retains its 
ancient name ; it is famous for its wine (Ezek. xxvii. 
18). 

Javan. [Grecia.] 

Isles op the Gentiles. [Map 1 — Note, p. 4. | 

Kedar was the second son of Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 18). 
[NEDAioTn.] The tribe that bore his namo wero skil- 
ful archers (Isa. xxi. 17). They seem to have been in 
the time of the Prophets the most powerful of tho 
nomads of Arabia (Ps. cxx. 5 [Noto on Tubal and 
Meshech, p. 8] ; Isa. xxi. 16 ; xlii. 11 ; Jer. ii. 10, etc.). 
Tho princes of Kedar who traded in Bheep and goats 
with the Tyrians (Ezek. xxvii. 21; Jer. xlix. 28, 29) 
wero probably the masters of all tho Ishmaelito tribes. 
Tho Cedrei of Pliny may have been the tribe of Kedar 
(If. N. v. 12). 

KlTTIM. [ClItTTIM, p. 4.] 

Libya, the Greek name of Piiut, used in Ezek. xxx. 
5 ; xxxviii. 5. [Phut, p. 4.] 

Lubim. [Phut, p. 4.] 

Lud — Ludim — Lydians.- - These names in the 
I’rophetB and Historical Books always belong to the 
Lydians in Egypt, who are said to have .taken their 
name from Lud, the son of Mizraim (Gen. x. 18). 
[Map 1 — Note, p. 5.] Tho Lydians of Asia Minor 
probably took their name from Lud, the son of Shorn 
(Gem x. 22). [Notes, pp. 5, 7.] 

Magog in the time of Ezekiel was at the head of a 
powerful confederation in the north, and ap*pears to 
have become a genoral object of alarm to* tho more 
civilized Boutb. The chief of Magog bore the title of 
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Gog (Ezek. xxxviii. 2,3; xxxix. 1). [Map 1 — Note, 

P- 2.] 

Medes — Media. — The Greek names for the poople 
and country gal led in Hebrew, Madai. [Map 1 — 
Note, p. 2 ; Map 12— p. 81, note 4 ; Map 15 — p. 83, 
note § II.) 

Mesiiech becamo a chief military power in the 
northern confederation in the time of the Captivity 
(Ezek. xxxii. 26, etc.). [Map 1— Notes on Tudal and 
Meshech, and on Magog, pp. 2, 8.] 

Mikni. [ Armenia, p. 84.] 

Moiuans’ Land. [Cusii, p. 84.] 

Nebaioth was the name of the first-born of Ishmael 
(Gen. xxv. 18). His posterity are mentioned only 
once in the Old Testament (Isa. lx. 7), where the rams 
of Nebaioth arc associated with the fiocks of Kedar. 
[Kedar.] It has been generally believed that the 
tribe of Nebaioth were identical with the Nabathroans, 
known to the Greeks and Homans as Arabs. Josophus 1 
says that the wholo country inhabited by the twelve 
tribes of iBhmael, which extended from the Euphrates 
to the Red Sea, was called Nabatene (Ant. i. 12, § 4). 
The Nabathatans became allies of the Jews in the 
time of the Maccabees (1 Macc. v. 25 ; Jos. Ant. xii. 
8, § 8 ; xiii. 1, § 2). The question regarding tho 
identity of Nebaioth with the N aba th roans has of late 
been disputed, and an original seat, farther to the 
east, has been ascribed to the latter people ; but boo 
Smith's Diet. vol. ii. p. 478. | Map 18.] 

Noph (Isa. xix. 18 ; Jer. ii. 16), the same as Mopli 
(«|b), Hos. ix. 6, for which our version has used the 
Greek name Memphis. Its connexion with the 
Naphtuhim of Gen. x. 13 is perhaps possible. [Map 
1 — Note, p. 5.] It was the capital of Central Egypt. 
[Pathros. ] 


according to Josephus, was first made by the Greeks 
(Ant. i. 6, § 2 ; cf. Ptol. v. 16, § 1). In Joel iii. 4, 
Palestine (Philistia), Tyre and Sidon, appear to be 
joined together to express the portions of sea-coast 
north and south of their own, with which the Israelites 
had most to do. [Map 1— Note on Philistim, p. 6 ; 

I p. 18, note 8.] 

Persia. [Elam, p. 35.] 

Phut was the Hebrew name for the Libyans. The 
word Libyans ( \lfive c) is supposed to come from the 
Lehabim (Q'?n!?), Gen. x. 18, who, it appears, mixed 
with the raco of Phut. In three passages of the Old 
Testament the name, in the form Lubim (D'56), is 
applied to the same race (2 Chron. xii. 8 ; xvi. 8 ; 
Dan. xi. 43 ; Nahum iii. 9), in association with the 
Egyptians and ^Ethiopians. [Map 1 — Note, p. 4.] 

Raamah, one of tho martB of the Tyrians for spices, 
gems, and gold (Ezek. xxvii. 22). [Map 1 — Note, 
p. 5.] 

Rahab. [Egypt, p. 85.] 

Rosh is not found in the English Bible, but the 
Hebrow name (s«h, f'n'the LXX. 'Pwc) occurs Ezek. 
xxxviii. 2, 8 ; xxxix. 1. Instead of “ Gog, tbe land of 
Magog, the chief prince of Meshech and Tubal," tho 
words should bo rendered, as in R.V., Gog of the Land 
of Magog, the. prince of Roth, Meshech, and Tubal. Our 
translators seem to have been misled by the Vulgate. 
Gog, the Scythian chief, was the head of the league 
which included also Gomer and Togarmah. [Notes, 
pp. 2, 3.] It has been conjectured by Gesenius 
that the name liosh is allied to ltha, the native name 
of the river Volga, and that we thus get tbe first trace 
of the great Russ, or Russian race. Some have sup- 
posed Jhat the root is found in the name of the old 
tribe Roxolani, mentioned by Strabo and Ptolemy. 


Ophir, called Uphaz in Jer. x. 9 and Dan. x. 5. 
[Map 1 — Note on Joktan, p. 7 ; Notes on tho Com- 
merce of Solomon, p. 38.] 

Pathros appears to have been tho Thobaid, the 
country of the Pathrubim of Gen. x. 14, or Upper Egypt. 
It would seem that Zoan represented Lower Egypt 
[Zoan, p. 87], Noph Central Egypt [Noph], and 
Pathros Ujfpor Egypt. See Smith’s J)ict. of the Bible, 
ii. p. 727. (Isa. xi. 11 ; xix. 11-18 ; Jer. xliv. 1, 15 ; 
Ezek. xxix. 14.) 

Palestine (Joel iii. 4), Palebtina (Exod. xv. 14; 
Isa. xiv. 29, 81), and Philistia (Ps. lx. 8 ; lxxxvii. 4 ; 
cviii. 9) ..all represent the same Hebrew word (n$f, 
Pilcshdh), which denotes the country of the Philis- 
tines. The application of the name Palestine to the 
whole of the Holy Land is post-scriptural, and, 


Seba, the Cushite tribe [Map 1 — Note, p. 5], 
appears to have bocome the chief trading people of 
the south-west coast of the Red Sea, and is coupled 
with Sheba as the trading people of the other side of 
the Sea in Ps. Ixxii. 10. The peoples of Sheba and 
Seba* are called by the common name Sabins in 
the Greek and Latin writers, and they seem to have 
been regarded as of one race. See Arrian, Perip. 
Eryth., with Stuck’s note, p. 41 ;. Pliny, II. N. vi. 82, 
etc. The confusion has found its way into our Bible, 
although the Hebrew text is perfectly distinct. The 
Sabeeans of Seba (Isa. xlv. 14 ; Ezek. xxiii. 42) are , 
called Q'tqp, Sebaim f those of Sheba (Job i. 15 ; Joel 
iii. 8), D'^p, Sheldim. 

Sheba, originally the seat of a single Joktanite 
tribe, Gen. x. 28 [Map 1 — Note, p. 7], appears to 
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have expanded into the important kingdom that 
existed in the time of King Solomon (1 Kings x. 1 
Isa.'Ix. 6 ; Jer. vi. 20). Its area was possibly identical 
■with that of Arabia Felix. The gold of Sheba had 
become a common phraso, interchangeable, it would 
seem, with the gold of Ophir, or of Uphaz [p. 88, § 
6]. On the word Salmans, as applied to its inhabi 
tants, see the preceding note. 

Shinar was probably the ancient namo of the great 
alluvial region through whioh the Lower Euphratos 
and Lowor Tigris run. The origin of the word is 
unknown. It is found nowhere but in tho Old Testa 
ment. It would seem originally to havo denoted the 
north part of Babylonia, as Ckaldrca denoted the 
south part ; but subsequently, like Chaldcea, it was 
sometimes used for the whole (Gen. x. 10 ; Isa. xi. 11 ; 
Dan. i. 2 ; Zech. v. 11). In Josh. vii. 21 it is rendered 
Babylon. [Chaldea, p. 84.] 

Syria is the classical name for the country that in- 
cluded what the Hebrews called Aram. [Map 1 — 
Noto, p. 7.] 

Tema was tho name of a son of Ishmaol (Gen. xxv. 
15). The tribe which boro his name is mentioned 
(Job vi. 19 ; Isa. xxi. 14 ; Jer. xxv. 28.) The name is 
preserved in the little town, Teimd, on tho caravan 
route from Damascus to Mecca. [Buz, p. 84 ; Dedan, 
p. 34 ; Dumah, p. 85.] 

Teman [Map 7] was an important district in Edom 
(Hicron. Be Palrnst. Loots), which took its name from 
a grandson of Esau. The name is sometimes used 
poetically and in a wider sense for Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 
11; Jer. xlix. 7, 20; Ezek. xxv. 18; Amos i. 12; 
Hab. iii. 8, etc). [Edom, p. 85.J 

THARsnisH, or Tar 8HISH.— The first form (&'t^n) 
occurs in Genesis and the Book of Kings, and the 
second O^E*) in Chronicles. In the later books tho 
name appears to denote the great western region of 
commerce that was known to the Hebrews [p. 89, 

§ 8] ; while Ophir, Sheba, and Seba denote tho eastern 
and southern commercial regions on the Asiatic and 
African coasts (Ps. lxxii. 10, etc.) [p. 41, § 14], 

Tubal. [Map 1 — Note, p. 8.] 

Ubhaz. [Ophir, p. 88.] 

Uz. [Map 1— Note, p. 7.] 

■ Zoan was the ancient capital of Lower Egypt, 
maritime or Delta region, which contained also 
towns of Miodol and Tahpanhes (Ps. lxxviii. 

Isa. xix. 11 ; Jer. xliv. 1 ; xlvi. 14). [Pathros, p. 


On the Commerce of Solomon. 

§ 1. The commercial enterprises of Solomon wero 
extensive and lucrative, and the circumstances that 
rendered them possible are interesting and remark- 
able. Until tho fifteenth century all land traffic 
between the east and tho west followed well-defined 
trade routes, which had their western termini on the 
1 shores of the Mediterranean or of the Black Sea. 

These termini frequently changod, as empires rose 
I and fell ; but it will be sufficient to state here that, 
when tho Hobrew monarchy was established, they 
wero sca-coast towns of Phoenicia. To these ports, or 
emporia, caravans from Mesopotamia, Arabia, and 
Egypt brought merchandise, which was afterwards 
carried in Phoenician galleys as far westward as 
Tartessus, in Spain. The caravans probably paid 
tolls to the petty states and tribes through which 
thoy passed; but the merchants were able to sell 
their goods at a profit to the Phoenicians, who, in 
turn, acquired great wealth by their monopoly of the 
sea-borne trade of the Mediterranean. 

The rapid expansion of the kingdom under David, 
which synchronized with a period of decadence in 
Assyria, Babylonia, and Egypt, altered the conditions 
under which tho carrying trade was conducted. All 
the caravan routes leading to Phoonicia foil into the 
hands of the Hebrews, and the commercial prosperity 
of the Phoenicians became largely dependent upon 
tho good will of the Hobrew kings. As the Hebrews 
were not a maritime people, a closo commercial 
alliance with the Phoenicians was obviously desirable. 
This policy was deliberately adopted by David, and 
followed, with conspicuous success, by Solomon, who 
not only founded cities like Tadmor in the desert, but 
built store-cities and towers on the trade routos 
between the Euphrates and the Mediterranean 
(2 Chron. viii. 4-6). Not content with the duos levied 
on all merchandise passing through his territory to 
the ports of export, Solomon determined to open up 
water communication with the gold and frankincense 
jountry in Southern Arabia [p. 88, § 5]. Whether 
lis action was dictated by a knowledge of the cele- 
brated voyages of Queen Hasshepsu’s galleys to the 
and of Punt ; by some disturbance of the land traffic 
which partly followed the line of the Ha] road from 
Mecca to Damascus ; or by the success of the mari- 
time trado of the Phoenicians in Western seas, cannot 
now be known. But it is certain that the voyages 
could not have been made without the aid of the 
the | Phoenicians. 

43 ; Solomon’s profits, from all sources, must have been 
86; normous, and it is not surprising that during his 


p. 22, note 10.] 


eign the wealth of the Hebrew kingdom reached an 
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unprecedented point. With the disruption of the 
kingdom, speedily followed by the submission of 
Rehoboam to Shishak, and tho secession of the small 
Aramaean states from Jeroboam, the control of the 
trade routes passed for ever from the hands of the 
Hebrews. 

From the Phoenicians Solomon obtained cedar and 
fir cut on Lebanon, Tyrian purple, and, probably, the 
copper of Cyprus, and tho tin of Spain or Cornwall, 
for the highly valued brass. And in Egypt he pur- 
chased horses and chariots which he sold to the 
Hittites at, no doubt, a good profit (1 Kings x. 28, 29 ; 
2 Chron. i. 16, 17). Greater interest, however, at- 
taches to the voyages of the ships which he and 
Iliram built at Ezion-geber. 

§ 2. Thero are perhaps no questions connected with 
the geography of the Scriptures on which more learn- 
ing has been expended, or on which there has existed 
a greater diversity of opinion, than on those rolating 
to Ophir and Tarshish, the two places that are named 
in the history of the trading expeditions of the navy of 
Solomon. In the map, Tarsiiisii is identified with 
those coasts of the western part of the Mediterranean 
Sea with which the Phoenicians are known to have 
carried on an extensive commerce, it being assumed 
that Tarshish is the word that was changed by the 
Greeks into Tartess us (Tapr»j<r<roc)i mentioned as the 
name of an Iberian city by Herodotus (i. 163) [§ 8] : 
Ophir is placed at what is supposed to have been the 
seat of the Joktanite tribe named in Gon. x. 29, which 
at this time was probably a province of the kingdom 
of Sheba. [Sheba, p. 36.] 

§ 3. In the Table of Nations (Gen. x. 28, 29 ; 1 
Chron. i. 22, 28) Ophir is mentioned, between Sheba 
and Havilah, as one of the sons of Joktan. All 
authorities agree that some of the sons of Joktan — 
such as Hazarmaveth, Uzal, and Sheba — represent 
settlements in Southern Arabia, and, considering the 
geographical character of the table [note, p. 1], and 
the limits assigned to the Joktanite peoples (Gen. x. 80), 
it is practically certain that the author of the tenth 
chapter of Genesis believed Ophir to be a city, 
district, or tribe in that region. 

Tho name Ophir next occurs as that of the place to 
which Solomon sent ships, from Ezion-geber, at tho 
head of tluf Gulf of ‘Akabah, to fetch gold (1 Kings 
ix. 26-28 ; 2 Chron. viii. 17, 18). From Ophir, also, 
the navy of Iliram brought “great plenty of almug 
[in Chron., “algum”] trees, and precious stones” 
(1 Kings x. 11 ; 2 Chron. ix. 10). After the death of 
Solomon the voyages to Ophir ceased, but an abortive 
attempt to resumo them, with “ ships of Tarshish ” 
built at 'Ezion-geber, was made by Jehoshaphat 
about a hundred years later (1 Kings xxii. 48). In 


2 Chron. xx. 36, 37, which refers to the same trans- 
action, it is stated that the ships were intended to 
go, not to Ophir, but to Tarshish. A possible 
explanation of the diroct and obvious conflict between 
the two narratives is givon below [p. 40, § 10]. 

The gold of Ophir was well known to the Hebrews 
after the voyages of Solomon’s ships, and probably 
before them, since, according to 1 Chron. xxix. 4, 
David gave three thousand talents “ of the gold of 
Ophir ” out of his own treasure for the gilding of the 
Temple. The gold was proverbial for its fineness 
(Job xxviii. 16 ; Ps. xlv. 9 ; Isa. xiii. 12) ; and in Job 
xxii. 24 the word “ Ophir ” stands for gold generally. 

§ 4. It will be observed that the only information 
given by the direct notices in the Bible is that Ophir 
was accessible by sea from Ezion-geber, and that tho 
ships of Solomon and Hiram brought back from it 
gold, almug trees, and precious stones. There is no 
indication of distance or of position ; and thero are 
no data for determining whether it was the same 
place as the Ophir of Gen. x. 29 ; whether it was an 
emporium at which the articles of traffic could be 
obtained by bartor ; or whether it was an auriferous 
region in which gftld>mines were worked by the 
employ6s of Solomon and Hiram. It may be remarked, 
however, that thero is no support in the Bible, or 
elsewhere, for the opinion advanced by Bochart that 
there were two places called Ophir ; and that there is 
no statement inconsistent with the view that the 
Ophir of the Book of Kings is the Ophir of Genesis. 

§ 5. The most important article of traffic was gold, 
and, although Ophir may have been an emporium 
for gold, it seems probable that the place was, like 
Havilah (Gen. ii. 11), a gold-producing country. 
This point cannot be considered apart from the 
“ golc^ of Sheba ” (Ps. lxxii. 15, where the English 
Psalter, following the LXX., translates “gold of 
Arabia ”) which was brought by the Queen of Sheba, 
with spices and precious stones, as a present to 
Solomon (1 Kings x. 2). There can be no quostion 
as to the position of Sheba, and the natural inference 
from the narrative is that the Queen’s relations with 
Solomon wore the result of the voyages to Ophir. 
In Ezek. xxvii. 22 it is stated that the merchants of 
Sheba and Baamah traded with Tyre in gold, precious 
stones, and spices; and in Isaiah that the drome- 
daries of Midian and Ephah brought gold and incense 
from Sheba. The gold obtained from the merchants 
and “ the kings of Arabia ” (1 Kings x. 15 ; 2 Chron. 
ix. 14) was probably .from Sheba or Ophir. The wprd * 
Ufhaz (rpw) in Jer. x. 9 and Dan. x. 5 appears to 
be only another form of Ophir; and the “gold of 
Parvaim ” (2 Chron. iii. 6) is probably that of Ophir 
mentioned in 1 Chron. xxix. 4. 
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It has been asserted that gold is not now found in 
Arabia, but the country has not been sufficiently 
explored to enable any one to form a definite opinion 
on the subject. According to ancient writers — 
Agatharcides, Artomidorus, Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, 
and Pliny — gold was formerly abundant in the 
southern part of the peninsula; and the two last 
quote the authority of yElius Gallus, who was sent 
into Arabia by Augustus. The gold was apparently 
found in nuggets which may be compared with “ the 
golden wedge [ana, kcthern , or lump of pure gold] 
of Ophir” mentioned in Isa. xiii. 12. The Arab 
geographer Ilamdani refers to old gold-mines in 
Central Arabia, and Sprenger (Die alte Geographic 
Arabicns) has collected many notices of rich gold- 
mines, inland from the west coast of Yemen, from 
Arab authors. 

§ 6. The other imports from Ophir were ahnug, 
or algum trees ( almuggim , or alguru mi in) 

of unusual size, and precious stones. The almug 
tree has not been identified, and the views of modern 
writers differ widely with regard to it (see Smith’s 
Diet., 2nd ed., and Hastings’ Diet). The wood must 
have been of sufficient value to rffake its import from 
Ophir profitable, and it must have been suitable 
for the construction of “pillars” or “balustrades” 
(1* Kings x. 12); or of “terraces” or “ staircasos” 
(2 Chron. ix. 11) for the Temple and palace, and for 
the manufacture of musical instruments. Most 
scholars consider that it was red sandal-wood, but 
there is no direct evidence, and the identification 
must only be regarded as a guoss. Its omission from 
the presents brought by the Queen of Sheba to 
Solomon seems to indicate that it was not an Arabian 
treo. In 2 Chron. ii. 8, but not in 1 Kings v. 6-8, 
Solomon is said to have asked Hiram to senfl him 
“ algum trees ” out of Lebanon. It has been suggested 
either that the words are an interpolation of the 
chronicler, or that the trees had been imported by 
the Phoenicians, and that Solomon wished them sent 
on to Joppa with the cedars and firs cut on Lebanon. 
On the other hand, the name may have been given 
to one kind of tree in Lebanon, and to another in 
Ophir, or the tjee may have had a wide range which 
included Lebanon. 

Precious stoties are small and easily carried, and 
they may have been brought to Ophir from other 
lands. But it may be observed that the emerald and 
onyx are found in the southern provinces of Arabia. 

§*7. In 1 Kings x. 22 Solomon is said to have 
“had at sea a navy of Tarshish with the navy of 
Hiram : once every three years came the navy 
of Tarshish, bringing gold, and silver, ivory, and 
apes, and peacocks.” There is nothing to show that 


this fleet is the same as that mentioned in ix. 26 -28 
and x. 11 ; but the impression produced by the 
narrative is that the fleets wore identical, and this is 
the opinion of most scholars. Some, however, relying 
on the parallel passage in 2 Chron. ix. 21, maintain 
that the reference is to a different fleet which went to 
Tarshish [note § 10]. Assuming that there was only 
one fleet, and that it sailed from Ezion-geber, thero 
is no evidence that it went, to Ophir, or that the 
commodities mentioned were obtained at that place. 
Nor does tho narrative exclude the views either that 
tho ships, after touching at Ophir, continued their 
voyage to India or the Mozambique Coast; or that 
the earlier voyages were to Ophir, and the later to 
more distant lands. 

§ 8. In 2 Chron. ix. 21 it is stated that tho ships 
which brought back tho ivory, apes, and peacocks 
went to Tarshish ; and, according to 2 Chron. xx. 
86, 87, tho ships built by Jehoshaphat at Ezion-gebor 
were intended to go to the samo place. 

There can be no doubt as to the position of the 
Tarshish mentioned in tho later books of the Old 
Testament, whether we identify it with tho son of 
Javan (Gen. x. 4) or not. The place was evidently 
well known, and intimately connected with Tyro 
(Isa. xxiii. 1, 6, 10, 14 ; Ezok. xxvii. 12, 25, etc.). 
Jonah embarked from the port of Joppa to sail for 
Tarshish (Jon. i. 8). Tho Phoenician trade with 
Tarshish was in thoso metals for which Spain was, in 
ancient times, famous : “ Tarshish was thy merchant 
by reason of tho multitude of all kind of riches ; with 
silver, iron, tin, and lead, thoy traded in thy fairs” 
(Ezek. xxvii. 12 ; cf. Jer. x. 9). Ail these metals, as 
well as gold, are spoken of by ancient writers as 
abounding in tho Spanish peninsula. Diodorus ex- 
pressly speaks of them as having furnished to tho 
Phoenicians, from very remoto times, the materials 
for a most lucrative commerce (Diod. Sic. v. 85, 86 ; 
Strabo, iii. p. 146 ; Pliny, H. N. iii. 4). Other testi- 
monies, to the same effect, are quoted by Bochart, 
Phaletu lib. iii. c. 7, p. 169. — The meaning of the 
word Tarshish is quite uncertain ; but that it might 
have been most naturally turned by the Greeks into 
Tapriicraoc cannot bo questioned. 

§ 9. Thero is no indication that Solomon ever took 
part in the sea-borne trade of the Mediterranean. 
That trade was in tho hands of the Phoenicians, and 
it was one of the principal sources of thoir wealth 
and power. From its great importance, the term 
“ship of Tarshish” becamo a common one for a 
large trading-galley adapted for long voyage®, much 
as the name Indiaman was given formerly # to a ship 
trading with the far East. The expression was taken 
up by the Hebrews and used in its widest sense 
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(Ps; xlviii. 7 ; Isa. ii. 16 ; lx. 9, etc.). It is im- 
probable that the Phrenicians would have allowed 
the Hebrews to participate in the profits of such 
a lucrative trade ; but co-operation or partnership 
in commercial ( ventures to Arabia and more distant 
countries would have been natural and beneficial to 
both peoples. 

§ 10. Tartessus could only be reached from Ezion- 
gebcr by transporting the ships across the desert to 
the Mediterranean, by using a canal of the time of 
the Pharaohs, or by circumnavigating Africa. It is 
obvious that Johosliaphat would have built his ships 
in a Mediterranean port, if his object had been to 
trade with Spain. He would not have conveyed all 
tho materials for their construction, at great cost, to 
‘Akabah, when he knew that ho would have to drag 
every ship that he built back again across the desert 
to the Mediterranean. Tho most satisfactory explana- 
* tion of the statements in 2 Chron. ix. and xx. is that 
the author or copyist of Chronicles misunderstood 
tho expression, “ships of Tarshish,” and, presuming 
that they were destined for Tarshish, inserted his 
opinion in tho text. 

§ 11. Assuming that the navy of Solomon and 
Hiram did not go to Tarshish, the question remains 
whether it went to India, Africa, or Arabia. As 
rogards the imports, gold may have been obtained 
from either of them, and silver from Arabia, and 
perhaps from India and Africa. It may be inferred, 
however, from Jer. x. 9, that tho chief supply of silver 
came from Tarshish. 

(i.) Ivory is called then (}$) in all passages except 
those relating to the imports of Solomon (1 Kings x. 
22 ; 2 Chron. ix. 21), where the word so translated is 
shenlmbbim (D'anfp). The first syllable is shen , 
and critics are now generally agreed that habbirn is 
identical with the Sanscrit ibhas, “ an elephant ” — 
a name preserved with little change in modern 
Tamil. With this may bo compared the Assyrian term 
shin-al-ab , “tooth of elephant” (Schrader, K.A.T . 
on 1 Kings x. 22). Some authorities, however, derive 
liabbim from the Egyptian, ab, or eh — in Coptic, eboy . 
The Phoenicians obtained rowing-benches, or hatches 
of ivory, inlaid in boxwood, from tho Isles of Kittim 
(Ezek. xxvii. 6, in R.V.). From this it would appear 
that the Hebrew word for ivory may indicate either 
an Indian or African origin. 

(ii.) Apes (D'pip, Kbphlm ). Kdph is the representa- 
tive of the Sanscrit and modern Tamil kapi (ape) ; 
but tho word may have come from tho Egyptian kaf. 
Thus, as in tho case of ivory, no inference can be^ 

drawn from the Hebrew name. 

» 

(iii.) Piaeocks tukkiyyhn). The word only 

occurs in 1 Kings x. 22 and 2 Chron. ix. 21, and 


there can be no reasonable doubt that it is correctly 
translated “ peacocks." The Hebrow tukki is identical 
with the Tamil, tokei, or togei — the modern name for 
the bird on the Malabar coast and in Ceylon. The 
great beauty of the feathers of the peacock, and the 
use made of them on ceremonial occasions in the East, 
may well have tempted Solomon to obtain a supply 
of the birds. No such good reason can be assigned 
for the importation of any other birds. All existing 
evidenco tends to prove that the peacock originally 
came from India; and if the word is correctly 
translated, tho poacocks must have come from 
that country. Some writers, however, have sug- 
gested that the Hebrew word should be r translated 
“parrots” or “guinea-fowl;” but these are mere 
guesses to support their theories with regard to the 
position of the port to which Solomon’s ships 
sailed. 

§ 12. The length of the voyage must also be con- 
sidered. Possibly the expression “ once in threo 
years ” means tho frequency with which tho expedi- 
tions wero fitted out. But, adopting the general view 
that the duration of the voyage was three years, it 
may bo observed ths.t fhe narrative gives no informa- 
tion as to tho time passed, respectively, at sea and at 
anchor in the various harbours. There is thus no 
clue to the distanco between Ezion-geber and the 
ultimate goal of the fleet. The coasting voyages of 
the ancients were slow, and, according to Jerome, a 
ship under favourable circumstances took six months 
to traverse the length of the lied Sea. After pass- 
ing Bab cl-mandeb progress would depend upon the 
monsoons, which blow from tho south-west from April 
to October, and from the north-east from October to 
April. It is probable that a large proportion of the 
threo < years’ voyago was passed in port waiting for 
favourable winds, or repairing damages duo to the 
dangerous character of some of the navigation. But, 
making every allowance for involuntary detention, a 
voyage from Ezion-geber to a port on the south coast 
of Arabia would not take three years. After tho 
Greeks had learned to utilize the periodic winds, they 
made the voyage from Berenice, in the Red Sea, to 
India and back in less than a year, ancl there is 
every reason to believe that the Sabse£ns of Southern 
Arabia had utilized them long before the time of 
Solomon. The “ ships of Tarshish ” built at Ezion- 
geber were on the model of thotfe accustomed to 
navigate the rough waters of the Mediterranean, 
and there is nothing unreasonable in supposing that 
they could have made the voyage out and home to 
India or South-East Africa in the time specified. 

§ 13. Most scholars assume that the destination of 
the fleet was Ophir, and the three views with regard 
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to the position of that place which have found most 
favour may now be considered. 

(i.) A maritime district or port in India has been 
advocated by Vitringa, Bochart, Reland, Ritter, 
Lassen, Ewald, etc. Sophir is the Coptic name for 
India. Souphir , Sophir, Sdpliira , Sdpheira, are the 
forms of the name in the LXX. and in Josephus, 
and the latter distinctly states that it was part of 
India ( Ant viii. 6, § 4). The Arab translator of 
the LXX. uses tho word India for Sophir . Jerome, 
Hesychius, and other ecclesiastical writers adopt 
the view taken by Josephus. The imports are 
Indian, and the Hebrew names have a more direct 
relationship to Sanscrit and Tamil than to any other 
languages. 

The name Sophir has been compared with the 
harbour Sitpdra, or Suphara , on the west coast of 
India, which is mentioned by Ptolemy and Edrisi, 
and must be distinguished from the Uppara of the 
Periplus of Arrian. Lassen and Max Muller find tho 
name Ophir in that of the Abhira , a tribe on the east 
side of the Indus delta, and in Abiria , which Ptolemy 
places in the same locality. There is, however, no 
record of an ancient gold efpart from India, and 
Indian products, with their native names attached to 
them, may have been obtained in Arabian ports. The 
name India is used in an indefinite sense by ancient 
writers ; the comparison of the names Ophir and 
Sophir are precarious ; and an Indian Ophir is 
opposed to the view that the Hebrews obtained thoir 
first knowledge of India during the Captivity. 

(ii.) Sofala , on the south-east coast of Africa, was 
identified with Ophir by the early Portuguese 
travellers, and this became the current opinion 
(Milton, Paradise Lost, xi. 400). This identifica- 
tion has been supported by Quatremere, Movors, 
D’Anville, Bruce, liennell, etc. Sofala is called 
u the gold country ” by the Arab geographers. 
Gold is abundant, and the ruins, of uncertain date, 
in the goldfields are remarkable ; apes are plentiful ; 
ivory is a common article of barter ; and rubies and 
topazes are found, in the vicinity. The almug tree is 
supposed to be the Taxus elongata , the white wood 
of which Becomes a glistering yellow when varnished 
(cf. Josephus, Ant viii. 7, § 1), and the tukkiyyim are 
held to be “parrots.” Silver has not been dis- 
covered, but may exist. Ophir is found in Fura, or 
Afura , the name # of the mountains west of Sofala ; 
and Sofala itself is compared with the LXX. form of 
Opbir. But Sofala is first known^in the Middle Ages 
through the Arabs ; and it is clearly the Arabic 
sufdlah, “low ground,” which corresponds to the 
Hebrew shephelah . Moreover, Gen. x. 28, 29 is 
directly opposed to the view of an African Ophir. 


(iii.) A locality in Southern Arabia has been advo- 
cated by Michaelis, Niebuhr, Winer, Fiirst, Kalisch, etc. 
The Sabssan kingdom, which included most of Arabia 
Felix, had been fully established long beforo the reign 
of Solomon. It was isolated by dc#erts from the 
great nations of antiquity, and the keen commercial 
instinct of its people had Jed them, at a very remote 
period, to turn their attention to maritime enterprise. 
Incense was required in all countries for religious 
rites; and Sprenger has well called the incense 
country ( Hadramaut , Hazarmaveth) tho “heart of 
tho commerce of the ancient world,” and its people 
“ the founders of commerce.” How far tho voyages 
of the Sabeoans extended is unknown. But it is in 
the highest degree probable that they traded with 
India and South-East Africa; and that their coast 
towns were emporia from which caravans carried gold, 
precious stones, etc., to Syria and Mesopotamia. 
Such emporia wore common at a later period. Tho 
Periplus of Arrian mentions several, and so do tho 
Arab geographers of the Middle Ages. 

Ophir is placed by some authorities in Oman, by 
some in Hadramaut, and by«others in Yemen. The 
last view is perhaps favoured by tho relations of 
Solomon with the Queen of Sheba. According to 
Eupolemus, as quoted by Eusebius (Prep. Ev . ix. 30), 
David opened gold-mines on the island of Urphe 
(perhaps Dahlak), in the Red Sea. Glaser and others 
identify Ophir with an Arabian coast district on tho 
Persian Gulf, and compare the name with tho Apir, 
or Apirak , of tho cuneiform inscriptions, which was a 
town or locality between Susa and the Persian Gulf. 
They regard Ophir in its wider sense as a district 
east of the gulf, and in its narrower sense as a place 
on the west, or Arabian coast. Tho name Ophir has 
been compared with Aphar, mentioned in the Periplus 
as the metropolis of the Sabeoans, twelve days* journey 
from Muza, on the Rod Sea ; with Dojjir, fifteen 
leagues from the sea; and with Zafar, or Dhafar, 
about the middle of the south coast, which was an 
emporium in tho fourteenth century, and considered 
to bo a month’s voyage with a fair wind from India. 

§ 14. There are not sufficient data for fixing tho 
position of Ophir, or for deciding in favour of any 
particular solution of the many questions that arise 
out of the Biblical accounts of the voyages of Solomon’s 
ships. But we may perhaps conclude that when the 
Hebrew writers mentioned a voyage to Ophir, they 
had in view the Joktanite Ophir, in Southern Arabia. 

The view suggested here is that Ophir was an 
• emporium of the Sabsans, on the south epast of 
Arabia, into which all the commodities mentioned 
were brought, and exported to Palestine And other 
places ; that the first, and perhaps the second, 

a 
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voyage was to Ophir; and that the later voyages 
were to ports possibly in the Persian Gulf, but more 
probably in India. 

The “ ships of Tarshish,” after leaving the Oulf of 
‘Akabah, would keep close to the African ooast until 
thoy reached the Straits of Bab el-Mandeb. They 
would then follow the coast of Arabia to Ophir, which 
they would reach at some period during the first 
year. The following year, taking advantage of the 
monsoons, they would make the voyage to India and 
back; and the third year they would return to 
Ezion-gober. The ships would naturally cast anchor 
in many of the harbours on the African and Arabian 
coasts, and on the outward or homeward voyage they 
would probably touch at one or more of the ports of 
Somaliland. There is nothing in the Bible opposed 


to this view, and it seems to meet all the require- 
ments of the narrative. 

The following may be regarded as the most im- 
portant sources of information on the subject dis- 
cussed in this essay : — 

Bochart, Phaleg . lib. ii. flap. 27 ; Canaan , i. 46. 

Moriuu*, Ditfert. de Paradito Ttrrettri (prefixed to Bochart's 
Phaleg,). 

Reland, Diuert. de Ophir . 

Vitringa, Note in Jet . xiil 12. 

Geseuius and Rodiger, in the several articles in tho Thesaurus. 

Fuerst, Heb. Lex. 

Quatremfere, Mfmoires t ur le Page d* Ophir in Mtm. de Vlmtitut , 1845. 

Ritter, Palestine , vol. i. (English Translation). 

Twistloton, in Smith’s Diet., arts. Ophir and Tarshith. 

Glaser, Skizze der Getchiohte und Geographie Ambient. 

Sprengor, Die alte Geographie Arabient. 

Riohra, UanductirUrbuch dee biblUchen AUerlumt t art. Ophir. 


VIII. 

THE PLACES IN THE HOLY LAND CONNECTED WITH THE GOSPEL HISTORY. 

. V 


Plato VIII., 

Division of the Kingdom of IIerod the Great. 
The dominions of Herod the Groat were of nearly tho 
same extent as those of the Asraonsean kings: they 
included the Holy Land with the western part of 
what was then called Idumaea. [Map 18 — Note, 
p. 81.] The other part of Idumaea formed a portion 
of the N aba th cc an kingdom. [Edom, p. 86 — Nebaioth, 
p. 86.] On the death of Herod, which happenod in 
the spring of a.d. 4, about eighteen modths after the 
birth of our Lord, his dominions were divided botween 
three of his sons. Archelaus (Matt. ii. 22), with the 
title of Ethnarcb, ruled over Jud.®a, Samaria, and 
the western part of Idumea : Philip was Te.trarch of 
Ituiuea, and the Reoion of Trachonitis that included 
Trachonitis proper, Batanaea, Auranitis, and Gaulo- 
nitis (Luke iii. 1 ; Jos. Ant. xvii. 2, § 4 ; Bel. Jud. ii. 6, 

§ 8) : Antipas was styled Tetrarch of Galileo (Luke 
iii. 1), but his dominions included Galilee and 
Berasa, i.e, the region beyond the Jordan. (See 
Matt. iv. 26 ; Mark iii. 8 ; John x. 40, etc.) 

Archelaus was banished by the Roman government, 
a.d. 6, and his territory was then attached to Syria, 
and a procurator appointed to govern it, with Caesarea 
for its capital. Pontius Pilate was procurator, a.d. 
26-86.— Philip, whose name never appears in con- ’ 
nexion with the history of our Lord, died a.d. 84, 
about five years after the Crucifixion (/os. Ant. 
xviii. 4, § 6). — Antipas, who is always called Herod 


Nos. 10, 20. 

I in the Gospels (Luko xiii. 31 ; xxiii. 7, etc.), some- 
times Herod the Tetrarch (Matt. xiv. 1 ; Luke iii. 1 ; 
ix. 7), and sometimes Herod the King (Matt. xiv. 9 ; 
Mark vi. 22, 25), was deposed by Caligula a.d. 89. 
The dominions of all these rulers were again gathered 
up into a kingdom under Agrippa I., the grandson of 
Herod the Great, a.d. 41. [Map 21 — p. 48, § II.] 
The political divisions marked in Map 19, are those 
which existed during the publio ministry of our 
Saviour. 

| Notes on some of the Names in Maps 19, 20. 

JSnon, “near to Salim” (John iii. 23), is placed 
in the map about eight Roman miles south of 
Scythopolis, in accordance with the tradition pre- 
served by Eusebius and Jerome. At this spot there 
are seven springs, which correspond to the “many 
waters ; ” and near it, on the top of a mound, is the 
tomb of Sheikh Sdlim. The springs are within the 
district of Scythopolis, where therer was a large 
colony of Jews. Colonel Conder identifies ASnon 
with springs in Wady Fdr'ah, which are four miles 
from a village called Sdlim, and separated from it by . 
high hills. But these springs were in Samaria, tad 
it is hardly probable that John would have baptized 
in that country. Dr. Barclay placed ^Enon in or 
near Wddy Fafah, a few miles north of Jerusalem, 
where there are springs and pools. [Map 28.] 
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Antipatris (Acts xxiii.81) was so named by Herod 
the Great in honour of his father, Antipater. It 
was built (Jos. Ant. xvi. 5, § 2) in the plain called 
Kapharsaba (Xa[3ap£a(38, or KatpaptraflU), beside the 
great springs of Has el -‘A in. The name of the plain 
is retained in the village Kef r Saba, which represents 
the Kapharsaba mentioned in the Talmud as a 
distinct place from Antipatris. (See Neubauer, Geo- 
graphic du Talmud, pp. 86-89, and Smith’s Diet. i. 
158, 2nd ed.) 

Arimathasa is named in no other connexion than 
as the city of Joseph the “honourable counsellor' 
(Matt, xxvii.' 57 ; Mark xv. 43 ; Luke xxiii. 61 ; John 
xix. 88). • According to Eusebius and Jerome, it was, 
as its name might suggest, identical with Hamah or 
Ramatbaim-zophim (in the LXX. called ' AppaOaip , 
and by Josephus 'AppaOa), the birthplace of Samuel 
(1 Sam. i. 1, 19 ; Jos. Ant. v. 10, § 2). The designation 
used by St. Luke, “ A city of the Jews,” may perhaps 
be explained by a document contained in 1 Macc. 
xi. 84, and in Josephus, Ant. xiii. 4, § 9. King 
Demetrius gives over to the Jowb, out of the Samaritan 
region, the three districts (vopot) of Aphserema, Lydda, 
and Ramathem. It would thus seem that Hamathem 
(Arimathaea ?) had become “ a city of the Jews,” not 
having been such originally. Eusebius and Jerome 
identify Arimathroa with a place called 'Pf/u^/e, or 
Remftis, near Diospolis, which is now llantieh, on the 
plain north of Lydda. If, however, Arimathsoa is 
the same place as Ramathaim-zophim, it must be 
looked for in the hill-country an.d not on the plain. 
— The question relating to the Hamah of Samuel, 
looking at it exclusively on grounds furnished by the 
Old Testament, has never yet been satisfactorily 
answered. Several identifications have been pro- 
posed, but the site still remains unknown.* (Soe 
Smith’s Did. i. 281, 2nd ed. ; ii. 997.) 

Bethabara is not mentioned in John i. 28, in the 
oldest Greek MSS., nor in the Vulgate ; but the name 
haB been substituted in the Authorized Version for 
Bethany in accordance with a conjecture of Origen’s. 
Bethany has been restored to the text in the Revised 
Version, bat no place of that name is known to have 
existed in the heighbourhood of the Jordan. On the 
other hand, Bethabara was a place resorted to for 
baptisms in the time of Eusebius. It may be identical 
with Beth-nimrdh (Numb, xxxii. 86 ; Josh. xiii. 27). 
Colonel Condor identifies it with ‘Atldrah, a ford of 
Jordan near Bethshean, but this is too far to the 
north. • 

Beths aida (distinguished as “ Bethsaida of Galilee," 
John xii. 21) was, perhaps, in the land of Gennesareth 


(Mark vi. 45, cf. ver. 59), and not far from Capernaum 
and Chorazin (Matt. xi. 21 ; Luke x. 18). It is named 
by St. Jerome as one of the well-known cities on tbe 
shores of the Lake of Gennesareth, the others being 
Capernaum, Tiberias, and Chorazin {Comment in Es. 
ix. 1). Willibald, the Saxon pilgrim who travelled 
in the Holy Land in the early part of the eighth 
century, visited it after leaving Capernaum and . 
before reaching Chorazin. (See note on Capernaum.) 
From the supposed meaning of the name— the house 
of fish — it was probably on the shore of the lake. 

Josephus mentions a Bethsaida in Lower Gaulonitis, 
which was near the Jordan, and on the shore of the 
Lake of Gennesareth. It was originally a village, 
and was raised to the dignity of a city by Philip the 
Tetrarch, who called it Julias, in honour of Julia, the 
daughter of Augustus, and wife of Tiberius (Jos. Ant. 
xviii. 2, § 1 ; Bel. Jud. iii. 10, § 7). At this place Philip 
was buried in a tomb built by himself (Ant. xviii. 4, * 
§ 6). According to Pliny (v. 15), and Jerome (Com. 
in Matt. xvi. 18), Julias was east of Jordan. 

Many scholars, following Heland, hold the view that 
there were two Bethsaidas, and that the five thousand 
were fed (Luke ix. 10 ; Mark vi. 45) near Bethsaida- 
Julias. It may, however, be observed that, according 
to the reading of John vi. 28, in the Sinaitio Version, 
the scene of the miraclo was near Tiberias ; that this 
was the tradition when Arculfus made his pilgrimago 
in the seventh century; and that no early writer 
or pilgrim mentions two Bethsaidas. If tho fivo 
thousand were fed on the western shore of tho lake, 
the Bethsaida of Mark vi. 45 must have been on the 
eastern shore ; and a similar position must be assigned 
to Bethsaida if Dalmanutha be placed on tho west side 
of the lake. 

By those who adopt tbe view that there wero two 
Bethsaidas, the Galilean town is placed either at 
Khan Minych (Hitter, Socin, etc.), or ‘Ain et-Tabghah 
(Robinson, Tristram, etc.), and Bethsaida- Julias at 
et-TeU, a site containing no ruins of importance, on 
the hillside above Jordan, at a considerable distance 
from the lake. If there was only one Bethsaida, it 
must have boon at or near the spot where the Jordan 
enters the lake. No other position would answer to 
the notices of the place in Josephus. The question 
of one or two Bethsaidas is discussed iff Thomson’s 
Land and the Book, p. 878 ; Recovery of Jerusalem, 
pp. 876-887 ; Condor's Handbook to the Bible, p. 822; 
and Smith’s Diet. i. 418, 2nd ed. 

CjGSarea, distinguished, according to JosephuB, as 
Cjssarea Augusta (K aioaptia 2t(id<mi, Ant. xvi. 5, § 1)» 
now Kaisarieh, was originally only a tow, known 
as “ Strato’s Tower,” with a quay or landing-place. 
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(Strabo, lib. xvi. p. 758). Herod the Great lavished 
large sums in improving its harbour, and in adorning 
it as a royal residence. It afterwards became the 
Homan capital of Judsoa and the official residence of 
the procurator^ (Tacit. Hint. ii. 79; Jos. Ant. xv. 9, 
§6; Bel. Jud. i. 21, § 5). 

Caesarea Philippi is mentioned only in Matt, 
xvi. 18; Mark viii. 27. It is woll described by 
Stanley, S. and P. p. 897, and by Robinson, iii. 
)». 404. The site is supposed to have been that of 
Baal-gad (Josh. xi. 7 ; xii. 7 ; xiii. 6). It appears to 
have been situated close to one of the chief sources of 
the Jordan, where, according to tradition, there was 
a cave dedicated to Fan. The spot was hence named 
Paneas or Panium, and it is still called Banias. The 
old town was enlarged and adorned by the tetrarch 
Philip ; it was called after him, and in honour of the 
emperor, Crosarea Philippi. Agrippa II. changed the 
name into Neronias as a compliment to Nero (Jos. 
Ant. xv. 10, § 8 ; xx. 9, § 4 ; Bel. Jud. i. 21, § 8). 

Cana has been identified by old tradition with Kefr 
Kenna, about three miles and a half north-east of 
Nazaroth; but Robinson, Van de Velde, and other 
authorities prefer Kuna cl-Jelil, about oight miles 
north of Nazareth. [Map 20.] The Arabic name 
Kima answers bettor than Kenna to the original. 
The claims of the two spots are compared by Grove 
and Wilson in Smith’s Diet, of the Bible, i. 498, 
2nd ed. 

Capernaum (in somo of tho oldest MSS. Capharnaum), 
as the ordinary home of Christ during His public 
ministry, is the most interesting of all the cities on 
the Lake of Gennesareth. But the question regarding 
its sito is a very difficult one. The name is not 
mentioned in the Old Testament; its signification 
in Hebrew is, tho village of Nahum. It may per- 
haps be inferred from tho word Capliar that the place 
was of recent foundation, and from Matt. xi. 28 that 
it was of rising importance (cf. “ Sea of Capernaum," 
Cureton’B Nitrian llec . ; John vi. 17). The allusions 
to it in the Gospels show that it waB on the west side 
of tho lake, on the borders of Zebulon and Naphtali, 
not far from Bethsaida, and in or near the land of 
Gennesareth. Josophus mentions a fountain called 
Capharnaum, which irrigated all (StapStrai) the land 
of Gennesareth, and was by some fancied to be a 
“vein" of the Nile, because a fish found in it 
closely resembled the coracinns, commonly known as 
the cat-fish, of the lake near Alexandria. He applies 
to this fountain an epithet that is differently read 
as most fertilizing (yowjuwr«T>i), or as most potable 
(irorijuwrarij) {Bel. Jud. iii. 10, § 8). Josephus also 


alludes to a village apparently of the same name, but 
he uses the Greek form Kvpapvwpn, while he applies 
to the fountain the Hebrew form K mpapvaobp; this 
village (kw/ui)) was evidently on the road from Beth- 
saida- Julias to Tarichese ( Vit . c. 72). According to 
Jerome, Capernaum was two miles from Chorazin, 
now Kerazeli. 

The fountain of Capharnaum has been identified 
with ‘Ain el-Muddwarah (“the round fountain") in 
the plain el-Ghuweir, about half a mile from the lake ; 
with ‘Ain et-Tin, close to the shore of the lake; and 
with ‘Ain et-Tubghah, a large spring, the water of 
which was conveyed to the plain by an aqueduct, 
partly rock-hewn and constructed with great skill. 
The coracinus has been found in the “ Round Foun- 
tain " and in the lake, from which it can reach the 
other springs. 

Two sites have been proposed for Capernaum, and 
their rival claims have been hotly contested. 

1. In the map, Capernaum is placed at Tell Hum, 
in accordance with tho opinion of Ritter, Wilson, 
Thomson, Socin, Guerin, Schaff, etc. There are hero 
considerable remains of an ancient town, including 
those of a synagogue which, if the identification be 
correct, must be regardod as indicating a spot of 
deeper interest than almost any other in the Holy 
Land, from its connexion with our Lord’s teaching 
and His habitual attendance at public worship on the 
Sabbath (Mark i. 21 ; Luke iv. 31, 33; vii. 1, 5 ; John 
vi. 59). The name is perhaps a relic of the original 
Hebrew word. The place is two and a half miles from 
Kerdzeh, and its position agrees with that assigned 
to Capernaum by Theodosius, a pilgrim of the sixth 
century. The town at Tell Hum was apparently 
deserted at some period after the Arab conquest, and 
its plape was takon by Khdn Minyeh when Damascus 
became the capital of. the country, and the caravan 
route left the lake at that point. The principal 
objections to Tell Him are that it is two and a half 
miles from the plain identified with Gennesareth, and 
that there is no spring near it. The limits of the 
“ land of Gennesareth " are, however, unknown, and 
it is possible that Tell Hum. lay within them. Also 
the spring at et-Tdbghah may have belonged to 
Capharnaum, and havo taken its nam&from it. 

2. Dr. Robinson identified Capernaqm with Kh&n 
Minyeh, and his view has the support of Macgregor, 
Conder, Sepp, Merrill, G. A. Smith, Ate. Here there 
are mounds covering a small site, but the remain's of 
no important buildings have been found in them, and • 
they possibly mark the position of a station on the 
great road which apparently left the lake at this 
point after Tell Him was deserted. Gildemeister' 
considers that Minyeh represents the Arabio word 
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el-Munja, which comes from the Greek pov {\ — equiva- 
lent to the Manrio of the itineraries ; and that Khan 
Minyeh is the place called Munjat HischAm in the 
eleventh century. Kb&n Minyeh iB certainly in the 
plain el-Ghuweir, and has, close to it, the spring ‘Ain 
et-Ttn, but this spring could never have irrigated any 
portion of the plain. Willibald, who came from the 
south and arrived in succession at Tiberias, Magdala, 
Capernaum, Bethsaida, and Chorazin, has been 
quoted by Robinson and others in favour of Khan 
Minyeh. But his Chorazin was either at Kerazeh or 
Kliersa, and he could have reached either place by 
going through Tell Hfim, and a Bethsaida at the 
mouth of jibe Jordan. 

Chorazin is placed in the map at Kerazeh, where 
there are extensive remains, including those of a 
synagogue, and a spring. If we place Capernaum at 
Tell Hum, its position nearly acoords with one par- 
ticular mentioned by Jerome, that Chorazin was two 
Roman miles from Capernaum (Onomast. s.v.), but 
not with another particular, that it was situated on 
the shore of the lake ( Comment . in Es. ix. 1). The 
latter statement may, howevgr, be taken to imply 
merely that the town was not “far from the lake. 
The identification of Chorazin with Kerazeh is 
accepted by nearly all modern scholars. 

Decapolis ( the region of the ten cities) is mentioned 
three times in the Now Testament — Matt. iv. 25; 
Mark v. 20 ; vii. 81. It is noticed by Pliny, Josephus, 
and Ptolemy. Pliny observes that it is differently 
described by different writors, but he enumerates ten 
cities as belonging to it — Damascus, Philadelphia, 
Bapliana, Scythopolis, Gadara, Hippos, Dion, Pella, 
Galasa (Gerasa), and Canatha (//. N. v. 16). He 
elsewhere mentions “the region Decapolis, J’ and 
“ the Decapolis of Syria ” (v. 17 ; xv. 4). Ptolemy 
enumerates seventeen cities as belonging to “the 
Decapolis of Coele- Syria ” — Heliopolis , Ahila of 
Lysanias (“AftiXa iirucXiiOtTaa Amav/ov), Saana, Ina, 
Damascus, Samulis, Abida, Hippos, Capitolias, Gadara, 
Adra, Scythopolis, Gerasa, Pella, Dion, Phila- 
delphia, Canatha (v. 15, § 22). (The names in 
italics in* each list are omitted in the other list.) 
Josephus speaks of “the Decapolis of Syria’’ ( Vit . c. 
65, 74), and calls Scythopolis “the largest city of 
Decapolis" (Bel. Jud. iii. 9, § 7), by which he would 
seem to exclude Damascus from the region. Jerome, 
following Eusebius, describes the Decapolis mentioned 
in the Gospels as “ regio decern urbium trans Jordanem 
circa Hippum, et Pellam, et Gadaram.” It should 
be observed that all the cities named by Pliny, except 
Scythopolis, lie east of the Jordan. In Matt. iv. 25 
Decapolis is expressly distinguished from Galilee, 


Judaea, and “beyond Jordan.” We have no. in- 
formation regarding the origin of the name, but the 
cities would appear to have been the capitals of small 
districts under the jurisdiction of the Governor of 
Syria, and independent of the tetrafehies in which 
they were situated. The cities were inhabited by 
a mixed population, in. which the preponderating 
eloment was Greek ; they were granted self-govern- 
ment and immunity from taxation by Pompey, and, 
in the time of Christ, they were rich and prosperous 
(Smith’s Diet. i. 744, 2nd ed.). 

Dalmanutha. [Maodala, p. 46 .] 

Emmau8 is said by St. Luke (xxiv. 18) to he sixty 
stadia from Jerusalem. Josephus mentions a village 
of tho same name, at the same distance from Jeru- 
salem (Bel. Jud. vii. 6, § 6). Since the fourteenth 
century the spot has been generally identified— it 
must be admitted, on no very definite ground — with 
cl-Kiiheibeh, where the name is placed on tho map. 
Some authorities prefer Kulonieh, assuming it, from 
the name, to be the placo of the colony mentioned in 
tho passage of Josephus to which reference has beon 
made : tho spot is, however, rather too near to 
Jerusalem, if wo are to accept in a strict sense the 
distance as stated by St. Luke and Josephus. OtherB 
identify it with Kuryet el-'Enab, Bixty-six stadia from 
Jerusalem, on tho road. to Jaffa; others with UrtAs, 
near “ Solomon’s Pools,” about sixty stadia from 
Jerusalem; and others with Khurbet el-Khamasa, 
seventy-two stadia from Jerusalem, on the road to 
Eleutheropolis. For a discussion of the claims of the 
rival sites, soo Smith’s Diet. i. 982, 2nd ed. [Map 23. J 
Josephus mentions another Emmaus, or Ammaus, 
the capital of a Roman toparchy (Ant. xiii. 1, § 8; 
Bel. Jud. iii. 8, § 5 ; iv. 1, § 8), which is mentioned 
in 1 Macc. iii. 57 ; iv. 8 ; ix. 50. This place was 
afterwards called Nicopolis, and it is twenty-two 
Roman miles from Jerusalem. Eusebius and Jerome 
identified it with the Emmaus of St. Luke; and 
Robinson, adopting their view, would, on very weak 
authority, change the reading in the Gospel from 
sixty to a hundred and sixty stadia (Bib. lies. vol. iii. 
p. 148) [p. 81, note 2]. 

Gadarenes. [Geroeba.] 

Galilee [p. 31, note 8]. 

Gennesareth (The Land op) is mentioned Matt, 
xiv. 34 ; Mark vi. 53. There can bo no doubt that it 
included el-Ghuweir , — a fertile crescent-shaped plain 
on the north-west shore of the Lake of Gennesareth. 
But it is quite possible that the term was applied to a 
wider area, and included 'Ain et-TAbghah, and perhaps 
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Tell ■Him. Tho plain el-Ohuivcir is about three miles 
long, and one wide, and from its sheltered situation, 
and especially from its depression of more than 600 
feet below the level of the ocean, its climate is of an 
almost tropical' character. Josephus describes it as 
if it was an earthly paradise, in which every kind of 
useful plant grew and flourished (Bel. Jud. iii. 10, § 8). 
In common with the rest of the land, its fertility and 
beauty have suffered from neglect; but it is still 
favourably distinguished from the neighbouring 
regions (Robinson, B. R. iii. 848; Stanley, S. 
and P. p. 870 ; Tristram, L. of I. p. 440 ; Recovery of 
Jerusalem, pp. 850-858). The name Gennesareth is 
another form of Chinneretb, or Chinneroth (Deut. iii. 
17 ; Josh. xi. 2, etc.). The site of the city Chinnereth 
is utterly unknown : Tiberias, or its neighbourhood, 
has been suggested [Tiberias, p. 47], but it seems 
most likely that the city was situated within the 
limits of “ the land of Gennesareth.’’ 

Gergesa iB said by Origen to have been situated on 
the east shore of the lake. It was “over against 
Galileo,’’ near the place where Christ and His dis- 
ciples landed (Mark v. 2), and at no great distance 
from ground falling sharply to the shore of the lake 
(Matt. viii. 82 ; Mark v. 18 ; Luke viii. 82, 88). The 
only place which meets the requirements of the 
narrative is Khersa, on the left bank of Wady 
Semakh. The healing of the demoniacs is said to 
have taken place in the “ land of the Gadarenes ” 
(It.V. " Gerasenes ; ’’ Mark v. 1 ; Luko viii. 26, 
37), and in the “land of the Gergosenes” (R.V. 

“ Gadarenes ; ’’ Matt. viii. 28). Gerasenos must bo 
wrong, for Gerasa, now Jerash, is more than thirty 
miles from the lake. Gadara, six miles from the 
lake, cannot have been the town referred to in the 
narrative; but it is quite possible that Gergesa, if 
rightly identified with Khersa, may have been in 
territory belonging to Gadara. 

Hattin (The Horns of) are two summits of a hill 
commonly called the Mount of the Beatitudes, and 
supposed to be the spot where our Lord delivered the 
Sermon on the Mount. Dean Stanley observes that 
the site is well chosen, but that the tradition is not to 
be traced earlier than the time of the Crusades, being 
found first in Brocardus, a.d. 1280 (S. and P. p. 868 ; 
Robinson, ii. p. 870). 

Jottah, a priests’ city, mentioned in Josh. xv. 55; 
xxi. 16. It is called Yutta. It has been conjectured 
that the true reading of “ a city of Juda ” in Luke i. , 
39 is, the city Juttah. j 

' Machjerus was a strong fortress on the boundary 
between the territories of Herod Antipas and Aretas, 


king of Arabia Petrtea (2 Cor. xi. 82), in which St. 
John the Baptist was confined and beheaded. Its ex- 
tensive ruins were found by Seetzen at M'kaur, mid- 
way between the Wddy Zerka Ma'tn and the W&dy 
Mdjib. It was built by Alexander Jannaius, and re- 
stored by Herod the Great, who built a city, with 
a magnificent palace, to the west of the height on 
which the fortress stood. It must have been in this 
palace that Antipas was keeping his birthday festival, 
when Herodias danced before him. (Matt. xiv. 6; 
Jos. Ant. xviii. 5, §§1,2; Bel Jud. iii 8, § 8; vii. 6, 
§§ 1 , 2 .) 

Magdala is only mentioned once in the Authorized 
Version of the New Testament, in the expression, 
“ the coasts of Magdala ” (Matt. xv. 89). The true 
reading here, as shown by the oldest manuscripts, is, 
“ the borders of Magadan,” and this has been adopted 
in the Revised Version. In the parallel narrative of 
St. Mark (viii. 10) Christ is said to have come “into 
the parts of Dalmanutha.” It is thus evident that 
Magadan and Dalmanutha were either close to each 
other, or different names for the same place. They 
were apparently of po great importance, as they are 
not mentioned amongst the cities on the shore of tho 
lake by Joromo (Com. in Es. ix. 1). Dalmanutha haB 
been placed at * Ain Barideh by Porter and Tristram ; 
but it was probably at or near el-Mejdel, at the south 
end of the plain of cl-Ghuweir. El-Mejdel is probably 
the Migdol, “watch-tower,” near Tiberias, which is 
mentioned in the Jerusalem Talmud (Otho, Lex. 
Bab. p. 858; Schwarz, p. 189), and it may have 
been the place from which Mary Magdalene took 
her designation. 

Quarantania, called by the Arabs Jebel Kimmtid, 
the traditional site of our Lord’s temptation, with its 
interesting caves and hermitages, is well described by 
Tristram, Land of Israel, p. 207. 

Safed. [Tiberias.] 

Sepphobis, now Seff&rieh, is said to have been the 
strongest city of Galilee. It was sacked and burnt by 
Aretas, but was re-fortified by Antipas, and blade the 
capital of Galilee. It is not mentioned in Scripture, 
but it became a place of great importance after the 
destruction of Jerusalem. (Jos. Ant. xiv. 5, § 4; xvii. 
10, § 9 ; xviii. 2, § 1 ; Bel. Jud. ii. 18, § 11 ; Vit. o. 
ix, lxv.) 

Tabor (Mount) was regarded as the soene of the 
Transfiguration of our Lord as early as the fourth 
century. That it could not really have been the spot 
is proved by the statement of JosephuB that a city 
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covered ita summit, the fortifications of which were 
strengthened by Josephus himself (Vit. c. 87 ; Bel 
Jud. ii. 20, § 6 ; iv. 1, § 8). The ruins of this city 
are fully described in the Memoirs to the Survey of 
Western Palestine (L 858, etc.), published by the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. 

Tiberias was built by Antipas, and named in 
honour of the emperor <,Jos. Ant. xviii. 2, § 8 ; Bel. 
Jud. ii. 9, § 1 ; Vit. c. 65). The name survives in that 
of Tubarlya, which is now the only town on the shore 
of the lake. Jerome identifies Tiberias with the 
earlier Chinnereth ; but this place was probably in 
Gennesai$th. Tiberias is mentioned in the New 
Testament only as giving to the lake ono of its 
names, and as being the home of a portion of the 


five thousand who were fed by our Lord on the Other 
side of the lake (John vi. 1, 28 ; xxi. 1). The interest- 
ing period of its history is post-scriptural. Towards 
the end of the second century it was the chief seat of 
rabbinical learning, and was especially famous as the 
placo where the Mishna was compiled. It is regarded 
by the Jews as one of the four holy cities of the Land 
of Israel, the others being Jerusalem, Hebron, and 
Safed. It is remarkable that two of theso cities are 
connected with the history of the ancient Hebrew 
kingdom ; and the other two, with no claim to high 
antiquity, have been tho famous seats of modern 
Jewish learning. Hafed appears to have contained 
no Jews in the twelfth contury, but in tho sixteenth 
its synagogues and schools of rabbinical learning 
were among the most celebrated in the world. 


IX. 


THE PLACBS .MENTIONED IN 

Plate IX., 

§ I. The Provinces of the Roman Empire. 

In the portion of the Roman Empiro comprised 
within this map, the provinces are reprosentod as 
they stood when St. Paul was engaged in his 
missionary labours, during great parts of tho reigns 
of Claudius and Nero. The names that do not occur 
in the New Testament are distinguished by a hollow 
type. 

1. The word Asia, wherever it occurs in the New 
Testament (Acts ii. 9 ; vi. 9 ; xix. 10 ; xxvii. 2 ; Rom. 
xvi. 5 [where, in our version, and in the common 
Greek text, Achaia is, according to all the best 
authorities, incorreot] ; 1 Cor. xvi. 19 ; 1 Pot. i. 1 ; 
Rev. i. 4, 11, etc., etc.), means only the Roman 
province, the limits of which are shown in the 
map as nearly as they can be determined. When 
Augustus classed the provinces of the empire into 
Senatorial (which were governed by proconsuls, pre- 
fects, or deputies appointed by the Senate) and 
Imperial (which* were placed under procurators, or 
governors appointed by the emperor), Asia was made 
a senatorial province (Acts xix. 88). Its limits under- 
went some change from time to time, but, in a general 
way, it may be said to have included the maritime 
region occupied by the Greek colonies, AUolis, Ionia, 
and Doris, with the old territories of Mysia (Acts xvi. 


THE ACTS AND THE EPISTLES. 

Nos. 21, 22. 

I 7, 8), Caria, and Phryoia (Acts ii. 10; xvi. G; xviii. 
I 28 ). — Ephesus was its- capital. It comprised the 
wholo of the seven churches addressed in tho 
Apocalypse. 

2. In tho reign of Claudius, the old kingdoms of 
Bithynia and Pontus wore united into a single sena- 
torial province ; but in tho timo of Nero, a.d. 63, they 
wore divided, and formed two soparate provinces. 
They are named distinctly by St. Peter (1 Pet. i. 1). 

8. The Roman province of Galatia at this timo 
included Galatia Proper, and portions of Pontus, 
Phrygia, Pisidia, and Lycaonia. In the last were 
the citieB of Lystra and Derbe, which aro mentioned 
in tho narrative of St. Paul’s travels (Acts xiv. 6, 11, 
21 ; xvi. 2, etc.). There is no certain evidence that 
St. Paul ever visited or founded churches in Galatia 
Proper ,* and he apparently used the word Galatia in 
a political sense, to denote the Provincia Oalatia. The 
omission of St. Luke to mention such important 
places in Galatia Proper as Ancyra, Tavium, and 
Pessinus, if St. Paul founded churches in them, is 
unaccountable. All the churches of Galatia whose 
foundation by St. Paul is recorded in tho Aqfs are in 
the southern portion of the Roman province, aqd 
not in Galatia Proper. Such were those of Iconium, 
Lystra, Derbe, etc. ; and it was apparently to these 
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churches that St. Paul referred in 1 Cor. xvi. 1, and 
to which he addressed his Epistle. St. Paul’s journeys 
are laid down on the map in accordance with the 
views of Professor W. M. Karnsay (The Church in the 
Roman Empire) St. Paul the Traveller ). 

The name Galatia was given by the Greeks both to 
the district in Asia Minor, in which Gallic tribes had 
settled, and to the country called by the Bomans 
Gallia . It is uncertain whether the Galatia to which 
Crescons was sent (2 Tim. iv. 10) was the European 
or the Asiatic Galatia, and the Kevised Version gives 
expression to this doubt by supplying the alternative 
reading “ Gaul ” in the margin. In 1 Macc. viii. 2 
and 2 Macc. viii. 20, where the Authorized Version 
reads “ Galatians ” (marg. “ Frenchmen ”), the lie- 
vised Version has “ Gauls. 

4. Pamphylia was bordered on the north by Pisidia, 
on the west by Lycia, and on the east by Cilicia (Acts 
xiii. 14 ; xiv. 24). It was made an imperial province 
by Claudius, who united Lycia to it, but the two 
regions are mentioned separately in Acts xxvii. 5. 
Perga (Acts xiii. 13 ; xiy. 25) waB one of the chief 
towns of Pamphylia, and Attalia (Acts xiv. 25) one 
of its seaports. Myra (Acts xxvii. 5) was the seaport 
of Lycia. 

5. Cilicia was at first united with Cyprus in a 
single province; but the two were separated by 
Augustus, and Cilicia became an imperial province 
under a Proprietor. Its chief city was Tarsus, which 
was distinguished as libera et immunis . (Cf. Acts 
xxi. 39. See Smith’s Diet . of G. and if. Geoff. ; Cony- 
beare and Howson, i. p. 265.) 

6. Syria was added to the empire by Pompey. 
In the organization of Augustus it became a great 
imperial province, and was placed under a governor 
who was generally styled Legatus. Antioch was the 
capital of the provinco, and its chief seaport was 
Seleucia (Acts xiii. 4). But several portions of what 
is generally known as Syria retained for some time 
their dynastic form of government, and enjoyed 
certain privileges. Amongst those dynasties were— 
Chalcis ad Belum, which was permitted to hold its 
rank as the head of a little kingdom (Jos. Ant. xiv. 7, 

§ 4 ; Bel Jud. ii. 11, § 5) [see below, § II. note 2], It 
was near Heliopolis (Baalbek), and must not be con- 
founded with the larger city of the same name near 
Aleppo.— Abilene, of which Abila was the capital, 
was the tetrarchy of Lysanias (Luke iii. 1 ; Jos. Ant. 
xviil 6, & 10) ; it was afterwards given to Agrippa I., 
and so became part of the kingdom of Judtea. [§ II. 
note 1.] Damascus partially retained its independence 
till the time of Nero. It was under a governor, or 


ethnarch, appointed by Aretas, king of Arabia Petroa, 
when St. Paul escaped from it (2 Cor. xi. 32). [Note 
9.] Palmyra did not actually belong to the empire 
till a later age. 

7. The name Achaia seems to have been given by 
the Bomans to the whole of south Greece after the 

1 destruction of the Achaean League, b.c. 146. It was 
classed aB a senatorial province by Augustus, and 
Corinth became its capital. It was made an imperial 
province under Tiberius, but was restored to the 
senate by Claudius. Gallio’s title was therefore that 
of Proconsul (Acts xviii. 12). It is called Greece 
('EAA«c) once in the New Testament (Acts xx. 2), 
whero it is distinguished from Macedonia, though tho 
latter was generally regarded as the northern part 
of Greece. 

8. Cyprus was at first an imperial province, but 
it waB soon afterwards placed under the senate, and 
hence Sergius Paulus was a Proconsul (Acts xiii. 7). 

9. Arabia did not become a Eoman province till 
a.d. 105. At the period which belongs to this map, 
the kingdom of Nabjthrcan Arabia, or Arabia Petrsea, 
of which Petra was the capital, was under Aretas, 
the father-in-law of Herod Antipas (Jos. Ant. xviii. 
5, § 1). From the reference to Aretas in 2 Cor. xi. 
82 it has been supposed that the government of 
Damascus, though a city of Syria, had been bestowed 
on him by the favour of Caligula. [Nebaioth, p. 86.] 

§ II. The Holy Land. 

1. Herod Agrippa I. becamo, by degrees, the 
sovereign of a territory rather larger than that of 
his grandfather, Herod the Great (Jos. Ant. xix. 5, 

§ 1). ‘ [Map 19 — Note, p. 42.] In the year a.d. 87 
he was appointed by Caligula, king of the region 
which had formed the tetrarchy of his uncle Philip, 
including the districts of Ituiuba, Trachonitis, Ba- 
tamea, Auranitis, and Gaulonitis. On the banishment 
of his uncle Antipas, a.d. 89, Galilee and Penea 
were given to him. The province of Judaea (which 
lmd been under the legate of Syria from the banish- 
ment of Pontius Pilate, a.d. 86) was given to him by 
Jlaudius, a.d. 41. On the death of L*ysanias (Luke 
ii. 1) in the same year, the tetrarchy of Abilene was 
added to his dominions, which thus attained their 
full extent. * 

2. When Agrippa I. died, a.d. 44 (Acts xii. 28), his . 
son Agrippa, at that time only seventeen years old, 
was considered too young to take charge of the 
kingdom, and Judjea again became an imperial pro- 
vince. The little kingdom of Chalcis [see above, note 
6] had previously been given by Claudius (a.d; 40) to 
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a younger brother of Agrippa, whom Josephus call 
Bimply by his family name, Herod (Ant. xix. 8, § 1 
Bel. Jud. iL 9, § 5). This Herod died a.d. 48, and, in 
a.d. SO, the government of Chaleis was given to the 
younger Agrippa, who is commonly called Agrippa 
II., though he never succeeded his father as king 
of Judtea (Bel. Jud. ii. 12, § 1). In a.d. 52 Agrippa 
v II. reoeived from Claudius that part of his father’s 
dominions which had been comprised within the 
tetrarchies of Philip and Lysanias (Jos. Ant. xx. 7, 
§ 1). [Map 19.] Nero afterwards gave him tho 
southern shore of the soa of Galilee, including the 
towns of Tiberias and Taricheie. [Maps 20, 22.] 
The emperor also gave him (Ant. xx. 8, § 4) a city in 
Pertea, called Julias, with fourteen villages round it. 
[Map 19.] Whother this city was Bethsaida-Julias 
or Livias near the Dead ‘Sea, is uncertain ; tho 
probability is that it was the latter. Agrippa II. 
continued to exercise the authority over the temple 
and the high priesthood, which, after the death of 
his father, had bolonged to his uncle, the king of 
Chaleis ; but the political authority in Judtea, as well 
as the government of Idumaea and of nearly tho 
whole of Galileo and Pertea,* was in the hands of 
the Roman Procurator (Acts xxv., xxvi.). 

• § III. The Missionary Journeys of St. Paui,. 

1. Tho track of the first journey, in which St. Paul 
was accompanied by St. Barnabas, is coloured green 
in the map. The narrative of it is contained in Acts 
xiii. 4 — xiv. 28. — They embarked at Seleucia and 
sailed to Salamis, one of the chief cities of Cyprus 
(xiii. 5). Having gone through the island, they came 
to Paphos, the residence of the Proconsul, Sergius 
Paulus (xiii. 6-12). From Paphos thoy went to 
Peroa in Pamphylia, where John Mark, who had 
accompanied them thus far, deserted them and re- 
turned to Jerusalem. They then proceeded^ to 
Antioch in Pisidia (xiii. 14-50). Driven out from 
thence, they came to Iconium (xiii. 51 — xiv. 5) ; and, 
being again obliged to fiee, they proceeded to Lystra 
and Derbb in Lycaonia, and to “ the region that lieth 
round abfiut” (xiv. 6-21). They then turned back, 
retracing theif steps to Peroa (xiv. 21-25), and 
embarked at Attalia to return to Antioch. This 
journey appears to have occupied a little more than 
two years, parts bf a.d. 47, 48, and 49. 

2. The track of the seoond journey is coloured red, 
and the narrative of it is given in Acts xv. 86 — xviii. 
22. — After attending the council at Jerusalem (Acts 
;v. 6-21), St. Paul and Si Barnabas returned to 
Antioch, and when about to commence another 
journey, they determined to separate, owing to their 


difference respecting Mark. St. Paul took Silas as 
his companion, and " went through Syria and Cilicia, 
confirming the churches.” He then proceeded through 
the pass in Mount Taurus called the # Cilician Gates, 
to Derbe and Lystra, and, taking Timothy with him 
(xvi. 1-8), went through “ Phrygia and the region of 
Galatia ” (correctly, “ the country which is Phrygian 
and Galatic,” rrjv <Ppvylav leal r tt\aTiKi)v \u>f>av, Xvi. 
4-6). Being forbidden by the Holy Ghost to preach 
the Word in Asia and Bitiiynia, he passed through 
Mysia to Troas. Here he was joined by St. Luke, as 
we learn from the narrative being carriod on from 
this point in the first person plural. He was sum- 
moned by a vision to pass over to Macedonia (xvi. 
9, 10), and sailed by Samothracia to Nkapolis. From 
thence he went on to Philippi, where ho abodo 
"certain days” (xvi. 12-40); and hero the party 
appear to have left St. Luke (xvi. cf. ver. 16 with 
vcr. 40). St. Paul, with Silas and Timothy, pursued 
his journey through Amphipolis and Apollonia to 
Thessalonica, tho capital of the province of Mace- 
donia. Hero ho remained for three weeks (xvii. 1-9). 
After spending some short time at BeriEa, St. Paul 
went by sea to Athens, leaving Silas and Timothy 
to follow him (xvii. 10-15). He spent a short time 
at Athens, and went on to Corinth, where ho spent 
a yoar and a half (xviii. 1-18), and appears to havo 
written the First and Second Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians. Intending to keeji the approaching feast of 
Pentecost at Jerusalem, he embarked at Cenohrea, 
one of tho two seaports of Corinth, for Ephesus. 
Priscilla and Aquila accompanied him thus far. 
Making a very short stay at Ephesus, ho sailed for 
bESAREA, and when he had " gono up ” (that is, uj) 
to Jerusalem) and saluted the Church, ho returned 
to Antioch (xviii. 22), where ho probably wrote tho 
Epistle to the Galatians. This second journey appears 
to have occupied about three yoars, from the spring 
of a.d. 50 to the spring of a.d. 58. 

8. The third journey, related Acts xviii. 23 — xxi. 
17, is coloured yellow in the map. — From Antioch, 
the Apostle went over "all tho country of Galatia 
and Phrygia in order ; ’’ correctly, " the Galatic 
ountry and Phrygia (rt)v ra\artKi)v \wpav teal 
Qpvylav),’’ It is probable that ho followed the great 
highway from Antioch, through Tarsus, his native 
place, and the Cilician Gates, to Pisidian Antioch, 
keeping, possibly, to the route followed during his 
second journey. Thence he passed on to Ephesus 
[Acts xix. 1), where he remained more than two years 
xix. 1 — xx. 1 ; xx. 81), and wrote the First Epistle to 
;he Corinthians. — It is probable that during thie 
period he paid a short visit to Corinth, thdugli it is 
not mentioned by St. Luke. In 2 Cor. xii. 14, and 
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xiii.‘l, he speaks of a visit which he purposes to pay 
to the Corinthians, as a third one. It follows that 
there must have been a second visit, of which we 
have no account. There are other incidental con- 
firmations of this (2 Cor. ii. 1 ; xii. 21), in certain 
evident allusions to a visit which could not have been 
the first (Acts xviii. 1-18), -since the recollection of 
it was saddened by the falling away of the Church 
which he had then witnessed. It should bo kept in 
view that the Second Epistle to tho Corinthians was 
written after he had left Ephosus, and was on his 
way through Macedonia towards Corinth.— Taking 
his leave of Ephesus, he sailed to Troas (Acts xx. 1 ; 
2 Cor. ii. 12, 18), and remained there a short time, 
in the hope that Titus would join him. He then 
proceeded to Macedonia, and perhaps made some 
stay at Philippi, whero Titus met him (2 Cor. vii. 5 ; 
xi. 9). St. Luko says that, having “gone ovor those 
parts,” ho went into GnEECE (Acts xx. 2, 8) ; and it 
is highly probablo that during this journey, or during 
a short excursion from Philippi, he “preached the 
Gospel of Christ round about unto Illyricum ” (Rom. 
xv. 19). In Greece he abode throe months (Acts xx. 
8), and wrote the Epistle to the Romans, spending, 
as wo may suppose, most of the time at Corinth, 
where he was joined by St. Luke. He intended to 
sail direct for Syria, and waB about to do so when 
the discovery of a plot against his life by the Jews 
decided him to return through Macedonia. He pro- 
bably took the direct road to Philippi and Neapolis, 
whence he sailed for Troas. At Troas he rejoined 
Timothy and the disciples who had proceded him, 
and remained seven days (Acts xx. 4-6). His com- 
panions embarked from Troas, but he himself went 
on foot to Assos, where they took him on board. 
They thon went by Mitylene, Chios, Samos, and 
Tbooyllium, to Miletus, where St. Paul sent for the 
elders of the Ephesian Church and took his solemn 
farewell of thorn (xx. 17-88). They touched at Cos 
and Rhodes ; and at Patara, one of the seaports of 
Lycia, they left the ship which had brought them 
from Troas, and embarked in another for Tyre. 
Here they again took ship for Ptolemais and Cajsarea, 
where they stayed some days with Philip the evange- 
list (xxi. 1—14). They completed their journey to 
Jerusalem by land (xxi. 15). This third journey 
appears to have occupied nearly four years, from the 
early autumn of a.d. 58 to the spring of a.d. 57. 

§ IV. St. Paul’s Voyage from Cjesarea to Rome. 

i 

(Acts xxvii. 1 — xxviii. 16.) 

St. Paul was sent by Claudius Lysias from Jeru- 
salem to C&sarba by way of Antipatris (Acts xxiii. 


| 81). [Map 19— Note, p. 48.] When it was deter- 
mined that he should go to Borne, he embarked, 
with other prisoners, under the oharge of Julius the 
Centurion, in a trading ship of Adramyttium, a 
seaport of Mysia. They touched at Sidon, sailed 
under the lee of Cyprus, and, passing the coasts of 
Cilicia and Pamphylia, came to Myra, the chief 
seaport of Lycia. 

At Myra, Julius and the prisoners re-embarked in 
a ship of Alexandria— probably one of the large 
vessels which carried corn from Alexandria to Italy, 
and frequently discharged their cargoes at Puteoli. 
In this ship they worked their way westward along 
the coast of Asia Minor, until, after “many days,” 
they came over against Cnidus. Here the wind, from 
the west or north-west, being contrary, they were 
unable to keop on the* direct course to the most 
southerly point of Greece, and ran for Crete. After 
rounding Cape Salmons, they obtained the advantage 
of a weather shore, and worked their way along the 
coast to a seaport called Fair Havens, near the city 
of Laska. St. Paul advised that they should remain 
where they were until the stormy season was past. 
But the Centurion, determined, in accordance with 
the opinffin of the captain and the owner of tho ship, 
to try and reach Phenice (oorroctly Phoenix, as in 
R.V.), where the harbour was sheltered from the 
north-west and south-west winds (xxvii. 12). — Gortyna 
was at this time a chief city of Crete, and was not 
far from Fair Havons : it appears to have contained 
a community of Jews (1 Macc. xv. 28), and it has 
been conjectured that St. Paul at this time preached 
the gospel to them, and founded the Church over 
which Titus presided (Titus i. 5). 

When they sailed from Phoenix, “the south wind 
blew 'eoftly,” but there presently beat down upon 
them from the Cretan mountains a typhonio wind, 
called Euroclydon, or Euraquilo (R.V.); that is, a 
Levanter from the east, or east-north-east. They 
were obliged to run before the gale, and under the 
lee of a small island, called Clauda, or Cauda, they 
secured and hoisted in their boat with some difficulty. 
They then “ undergirded ” the ship, or passed ropes 
round her frame to hold the straining timbers to- 
gether, and fearing lest they should bo oast upon the 
Syrtis, or great quicksands, “strake e9.il ” (“lowered 
the gear,” R.V.) “ and so were driven ” (Acts xxvii. 
16, 17). Apparently they sent down upon deck “ the 
gear connected with the fair-weather sails; and stood 
out to sea with stosm-sails set and on the starboard ‘ 
tack.” They were now driven to and fro in the sea 
of Asria, or, as it might perhaps be rendered, drifted 
through Adria (ver. 27). The name Adria was applied 
in Apostolic times to that part of the Mediterranean 
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Sea whiob lies between Greece and Crete on the east, 
and Italy, Sicily, and Malta on the west (Ptolemy, 
iii 4, § 1 ; Pausanias, v. 25 ; viii. 64). At length the 
ship was driven on the island of Mklita (Acts xxviii. 
1). That this was the island now known as Malta 
(not, aB some have conjectured, Meleda, in the Gulf 
of Venice) has been abundantly proved. 

After remaining in Mclita for three months, St. 
Paul and his companions embarked in another ship 
of Alexandria, called “The Twin Brothers,” is. 
Castor and Pollux. They touched at Syracuse, and 
remained there three days, during which St. Paul, 
who is regarded as the founder of the Sicilian 
Church, paay have preached the gospel. They then 
“ fetched a compass,” or beat up against the wind to 
Rhegium, and there they waited a day for a fair 
wind to carry them through the Strait of Messina 
to Puteoli. After landing at this much-frequented 


harbour, St. Paul travelled to Rome by the Appian 
Way, and first at Appii Forum (“the market of 
Appius ”), and then at the Three Taverns, he was 
met by brethren who had come out to welcome him. 
It appears that St. Paul sailed from Caesarea in 
the autumn of a.d. 59, and reached Rome in the early 
spring of a.d. 60. 

Every subject connected with the geography of the 
Acts of the Apostlos has been ably discussed by the 
late Dr. Howson in The Life and Epistles of St. Paul , 
and in the articles on the places mentioned in the 
narrative in Smith's Diet . of the Bible. The voyage 
from Oresarea to Rome is tho subject of an excellent 
essay, entitled The Voyaye of St. Paul , by James 
Smith, Esq., of Jordan Hill. See also St. Paul the 
Traveller , by Professor W. M. Ramsay ; Hastings' 
Dirt. ; and Nelson's Illustrated Bible Treasury . 


X. 

MODERN JERUSALI® AND THE SURROUNDING COUNTRY. 
Plate X., Nos. 28, 24. 


Map 23 has been prepared from the Map of Pales- 
tine published by the Palestine Exploration Fund 
on a scale of one inch to a mile. That map was 
drawn from surveys made by Lieutonant-Colonel 
C. R. Condor, R.E., and represents the physical 
features of tho country “ round about Jerusalem ” 
with great accuracy. The district may be described 
as a highland plateau, intersected by dry water- 
courses, which often rise in open valleys before they 
enter the deep rocky ravines, through which they 
follow a tortuous course as they doscend rapidly on 
the one hand to the Jordan valley, and on the ether 
to the plains of Philistia. The open valleys, such as 
Wddy Beit llanina and the valley of Rcphaim, are 
cultivated. The limestone ridgos and spurs which 
separate ( the watercourses are, as a rule, rounded in 
outline, and jihere is a disappointing absence of 
picturesqueness in the features. Still, the terraced 
hillsides, with their green olive trees, red soil, and 
grey rock, can # never be considered commonplace 
when seen, under the brilliant sun of Syria ; and the 
wild beauty of the rock-scenery in some of the 
ravines leaves little to be desired. , 

During recent years great changes have taken place 
in the immediate vicinity of Jerusalem. The town 
has spread beyond the walls, and is no longer “ a 


city tbat is compact together.” Much of the open 
ground to the north is now occupied by hospices, 
hospitals, churches, schools, and private houses ; on 
the west a new quarter has been built ; in tho valley 
of Rophaim a large suburb has sprung up round the 
railway station ; and on tho Mount of Olives there is 
a mushroom-growth of churches, monasteries, and 
villas. The new buildings are sadly deficient in 
beauty and good taste, and their red roofs have 
destroyed for ever the grey tone which harmonized 
so well with the fallen fortuno of the city of the great 
King. Probably the first impression of every one 
who “draws near to” Jerusalem from the north, 
west, or south may be Bummed up in the simple 
expression, “I am strangely affected, but greatly 
disappointed.” But the traveller who approaches 
from the east, and obtains his first view from tho 
Mount of Olives, or from tho Jericho road, cannot be 
disappointed. From Olivet he will look directly down 
upon the site of the Temple, and be able to appreciate 
the Psalmist’s enthusiastic description of Mount Zion, 
as “beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole 
earth.” From the Jericho road he will look up at 
the walls on the hill above him, and be able to 
realize the grandeur of their appearance ip the time 
of Christ. 
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JERUSALEM. 

Plate XL, Nos. 25, 26, 27, 28. 


§ 1. SlTt’ATION AND TorOGltAPIIY. 

Maps 24, 27. 

1. Jkiumalrm was essentially a mountain city. It 
was built almost on tho crest of the dry limestone 
ridge that traverses Palestine from north to south, 
on a site of great natural strength. The city stood 
in tho heart of the hill-country of Judtea, which has 
been aptly called “ the stronghold and sanctuary of 
the land; ” and it could only be approached by rough 
mountaiu roads. Such a position was well calculated 
to produce amongst its people a feeling of seclusion 
and security which is well expressed by the Psalmist 
in the words, “As the mountains are round about 
Jerusalem, so is the Lord round about His people” 
(Ps. exxv. 2). Whilst thus possessing all the ad- 
vantages that arise from situation in an unattractive 
hill-country, difficult of approach, Jerusalem was, at 
the same time, so close to the stream of traffic and 
throb of life that passed along the great highway 
through the Maritime Plain, that Ezekiel could 
describe the city as being set “in the midst of the 
countries and nations round about her ” (v. 5). 

2. The ancient city stood at the lower extremity 
of a broad spur that presents the appearance of a 
small plateau, as it falls gently southward from the 
watershed of the country, which here has an altitude 
of 2666 feet above the sea. The spur is sharply 
defined by two valleys which rise at no great distance 
from each other to the north-west of tho city, and 
unite, after a fall of 670 feet, beneath tho south-east 
corner of the plateau. One valley, the valley of the 
Ivedron, or of Jehoshaphat, runs eastward for a mile 
and a half, and then, turning sharply to the south, 
separates the plateau from the Mount of Olives. The 
other, the Valley of Hinnom, widens out near its 
head into a broad, shallow basin, in which lies a 
pool called Birket Mamilla; after running southward 
for a mile and a quarter, it turns east and joins the 
Kedron a little above a deep well known as Bir Eyub . 
Both valleys fall gradually at first, but, afterwards, 
descending more rapidly, they become deep trench- 
like ravines, and form a natural protection to the \ 
city on the east, south, and west. Thus, whilst on 
the nortli Jerusalem is easy of access over ground 
that falls gradually to the city walls, it is on all 


other sides difficult of approach from the nature of 
the deep ravines. 

8. The plateau, which is not more than a thousand 
acres in extent, is intersected by a ravine that rises 
to the north of the city, and runs southward to join 
tho valley of the Kedron below Siloam. Two spurs 
aro thus formed ; that on the west is high, broad, 
and massive, whilst that on the east is low, narrow, 
and crescent-shaped. A small arm of the central 
ravine stretches upward 1 and westward towards the 
Jaffa Gate , and forms the northern boundary of 
that portion of the western spur known to the 
Jews as the “Upper City,” and now erroneously 
called Mount Zion. It also clearly indicates the line 
followed by the oldest wall. The eastern spur is the 
Mount Moriah of tho Bible and the Acra of Josephus. 
The rav^jp which parfs the two spurs is called by 
the historian “ the ravine of the Tyropoeans ” [p. 58, 

§ II. note 2]. Another ravine rises in the eastern 
half of the plateau and joins tho Kedron a little 
north of the Golden Gate . In this ravine, which 
appears to be “ the ravine called Kedron M of 
Josephus, lies tho pool Birket Brail 

4. The sides of the Kedron and Hinnom ravines 
are now encumbered with debris; the Tyropceon and 
the minor ravines aro little more than shallow de- 
pressions ; and the whole site of the city is so com- 
pletely covered that many of the old landmarks have 
been obliterated. This renders an inquiry into the 
ancient topography of Jerusalem most difficult, and 
it is only by a careful study of the excavations carried 
out by the Palestine Exploration Fund, and of the 
casual discoveries made from time to time, that a 
solution of tho many questions that arise can be 
attempted. Excavation has shown that the bed of 
the Tyropceon is in places 90 feet, and that of “ the 
ravine called Kedron,” 125 feet below thfe present 
surface of the ground. In recent yekrs the higher 
part of the plateau has been largely built over, and 
there also the natural features of the ground are 
rapidly becoming obscured from vie#. 

5. The plateau on which Jerusalem stands is built 
up of limestone strata that have a general easterly dip’, 
and have greatly facilitated the construction of works 
of public and private utility. The upper beds, locally 
termed misseli , have provided an abundance of hard, 
compact stone, almost like marble; and the lower 
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bed, called melekeh, an easily worked stone of pearly 
whiteness that weathers a dull grey. Nearly all the 
old cisterns and tombs, and the works connected witt 
the ancient drainage, were excavated in the melekeh 
bed which is nearly forty feet thick ; and the under- 
ground quarries near the Damascus Gate show that 
it was largely used for building purposes. 

§ II. Jerusalem according to Josephus. 

Map 25. 

1. Josephus has given an account of the city as it 
existed in his time (Bel. Jud . v. 4). An examination of 
his statements affords the best preparation for under- 
standing £he allusions in the Bible to the topography 
of the city in more ancient times. The historian 
describes Jerusalem as being fortified by three walls 
on its north side, and by only one wall on the other 
sides, where it was surroundod by almost impassable 
ravines. The city was built on two hills, which wore 
separated by the Tyropooon valley where tho con- 
tinuous rows of houses ended. The western hill, on 
which the Upper City stood, was called by David 
the fortress (Qpoupiov), and in the time of Josephus, 
tho Upper Agora, or Mark«t-]Jace. Tho eastern 
hill, which was occupied by tho Lower (jLty, was 
called Akra, i.e. citadel, or akropolis. Opposite the 
Akra, and separated from it by a ravino that was 
filled up by the Asmonteans when they reduced the 
height of the Akra, thoro was a third, and lower hill. 
This was apparently that portion of the western spur 
enclosed by the second wall. North of the citadel 
called Antonia [p. 54, note 4j, and separated from it by 
a deep ditch, there was a fourth hill, called Bezetha, 
or the New City ( Csenopolis , icaivi) ttoXkj). The word 
(frpovpiov, as tho name of the hill of the Upper 
City, is not found in the LXX. ; but it perhaps 
represents a tradition of the time of Josephus. 
According to the existing tradition it represents tho 
Stronghold of Zion (2 Sam. v. 7), which, however, 
Josephus seems distinctly to identify with the Akra 
(Ant. vii. 3, § 1 ; p. 54, notes 1, 2). 

2. The “ ravine of the Tyropceans ” (>} twp T vpo- 
iroiwv <pupayQ has been generally understood to mean 
“the ravine of the cheesemakers.” But it has been 
conjectured that the root of the word may be the 
Hebrew Tsar (n*), i.e. Tyre, and that the ravine 
was the Phoenician quarter of the city. At the lower 
end of the Tyrepceon are the two pools of Siloam, 
and its course was followed by the main sewer of the 
ancient city. Excavations have shown that, within 
the city walls, the ravine was deep, narrow, and rocky* 
before it was filled with debris. 

3. In describing the walls, Josephus takes as his 
starting-point the tower Hippicus, — one of the three 


towers built by Herod as part of the citadel 
(Qpovpiov), which he constructed on the western hill 
in connexion with his palace. The site of tho 
citadel is now occupied by the castle (cl-Kalah); 
and one of Herod’s towers, Phasaklws, is the well- 
known “ Tower of David.” Hippicus was close to 
the Jaffa Gate, and thpugh little of tho original 
masonry remains, its cisterns are still used, and 
portions of tho conduit that once supplied them with 
water (Jos. Bel . Jud. v. 7, § 3) have been discovered. 

4. The first, or old wall, ascribed by Josephus to 
David and Solomon, commenced at Hippicus, and, 
running eastward along the south edge of the small 
arm of the Tyropceon [§ I., note 8J, extended to the 
Xystus, and then, joining the Council House (Bui Ai)), 
ended at tho western colonnade of the Temxdo, at or 
near “ Wilson’s Arch.” In the other direction the 
wall ran southward from Hippicus, through Beso, 
or Bethso (perhaps the scarped rock at tho Protestant 
cemetery), to 44 the gate of the Essenes,” which has 
not yet been identified ; it then turned east along the 
side of tho valley of Hinnom, and, on reaching tho 
Tyropceon ravine, bent injvards so as to exclude 
tho pools of Siloam (Jos. Bel. Jud. v. 9, § 4) : beyond 
Siloam it ran northward by Solomon’s pool, and 
joined tho eastorn colonnade of the Temple at the 
place called Ophla (apparently the Ophel of the 
Bible). 

The second wall commenced at a gate in the first 
wall called Gennath [p. GO, note 8], and, enclosing 
the quarter to the north, ran up to the tower 
Antonia. This wall followed tho south side of 
the ditch that separated Antonia from Bezetha, but 
its further course is unknown, and it is uncertain 
whether it oxcluded or included the site now occupied 
by the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

The third wall was designed and partly built by 
Herod Agrippa. Starting from the tower Hippicus, 
t ran north to the tower Psephinus, at or near the 
modern Kalat el-Jaliul; it then passed opposito the 
monuments of Helena (see Jos. Ant. xx. 4, § 3), and, 
irossing the royal caverns (the quarries near the 
Damascus Gate), turned at the corner tower, near 
* the tomb of the Fullor,” to join the old wall at “ the 
ravine called Kedron ” [p. 52, § I. note 3]. The course 
of the third wall probably coincided with that of the 
present city wall, but some authorities hold that it 
enclosed a much larger area to the north. 

Josephus mentions, amongst the important build- 
ings, the palace, constructed by Herod with great 
magnificence, immediately to the south of tjie three 
.owers [note 3] ; the palace of Agrippa, built by 
he Asmonaean princes, which overlooked the Xystus, 
nd was close to the road that ran over Wilson’s 
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Arch to the Temple (Jos. Ant. xx. 8, § 11 ; Bel. Jud. 
ii. 16, § 8 ; iv. 6, § 2) ; the palaces of Helena, Mono- 
bazas, and Qrapte, in the Lower City to the south 
of the Temple (Jos. Bel. Jud. iv. 9, § 1 ; v. 6, § 1) ; 
the hippodromb in the Lower City (Jos. Ant. xvii. 10, 
§ 2 ; Bel. Jud. ii. 8, § 1) ; and, near Agrippa’B palace, 
the “ house of Ananias,” -which was perhaps. the 
official residence of the high priest, and occupied at the 
time of the Crucifixion by Caiaphas (Matt. xxvi. 58 ; 
Mark xiv. 54, etc.); the Record Office, the Council 
Chamber, and the Xystus (Jos. Bel. Jud. ii. 16, § 8; 
17, § 6; v. 4, § 2, etc.). 

History of the Akra, the Baris, and the Antonia. 

The history of the fortress that stood on the temple 
mount is discussed here in connexion with the topo- 
grapliy of Josephus, and of the First Book of Mac- 
cabees. The earlier notices of it, in the Old Testa- 
ment, will be found on another page [pp. 56, 57, 
notes 1-7]. 

1. The Akra (rendered “ stronghold,” “ fortress,” 
and “ tower ” in the Authorized Version, and “ cita- 
del” in the Revised Version) was built by the 
Macedonians in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
It was constructed “ with a great and strong wall,” 
and with “strong towers,” and was situated in the 
“ Lower City,” i.e. on the eastern spur [p. 52, § I. note 
8] (1 Macc. i. 88 ; xiv. 86; Jos. Ant. xii. 5, § 4 ; xiii. 
6, § 7). The Akra was within tho limits of that part 
of the city which was known as “ the city of David ” 
(1 Macc. i. 88; xiv. 86; vii. 82, cf. Ant. xii. 10, § 4). 
It stood on a rocky eminence which adjoined (IwIkuto), 
and overlooked or commanded the Temple (1 Macc. i. 
86 ; iv. 41 ; xiii. 62; Jos. Ant. xii. 5, § 4 ; 10, § 5 ; xiii. 
16, § 5) ; and it was regarded as tho citadel (1 Macc. 
i. 38 ; vi. 26, etc. ; Job. Ant. xii. 8, § 8 ; xiii. 6, § 7, 
etc.) or Acropolis of Jerusalem (2 Macc. iv. 12, 27 ; v. 
5). They that were in the Akra “ shut up Israel 
round about the sanctuary ” (1 Macc. vi. 18), and 
slew the Jews as thoy were going up to the Temple 
to sacrifice (Jos. Ant. xii. 9, § 8). 

2. During the last year of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
Judas Maccaboeus converted the Temple into a 
fortress (1 Macc. vi. 7, 26), and in the reign of 
Antiochus Eupator the Akra and the Temple were 
arrayed against each other as hostile fortresses. 
Judas besieged the Akra, but was obliged to raise the 
siege and march southwards to meet the army of 
Antiochus (1 Macc. vi. 18, 24, 26, 32). After this the 
Macedonians besieged the Temple, which surrendered 
on terms that were afterwards broken by the king 
when he destroyed the Temple wall (1 Macc. vi. 48, 
51, 61, 62 ; Jos. Ant. xii. 9, §§ 8, 6, 7). 


After the death of Judas, Jonathan and Simon re- 
built the wall destroyed by Antiochus, and raised a 
mound between the Akra and the city so that the 
garrison could obtain no provisions, and was obliged 
to submit (1 Maoc. x. 11 ; xii. 86 ; xiii. 49 ; Jos. Ant. 
xiii. 5, § 11). 

Simon, on obtaining possession of the Akra, razed 
it to the ground, and then lowered the eminence on 
which it had stood to the level of the site of the 
Temple. This groat work occupied three years, and 
the demolition supplied material for filling up the 
ravine on the west. The completion of the work 
made the Temple the highest building in the (lower) 
city, and joined the hill of the temple to the “ third " 
hill (Jos. Ant. xiii. 6, § 7 ; Bel. Jud. v. 4, § 1). [p. 58, 
§ II. note 1.] 

Simon also rebuilt the “ wall of the brook,” on the 
east side of the city, which had partially fallen down, 
and strengthened “ the hill of the temple that was 
by the citadel.” In other words, he repaired the 
wall between the Temple and the Kedron ravine, and 
strengthened the wall of enclosure round the Temple 
(1 Macc. xii. 87 ; xiii. 52 ; Jos. Ant. xiii. 5, § 11). 

3. Ilyrcanus I., "wllo succeeded Simon, erected 
“the Baris” near the Temple, and made it his 
place of residence. The Baris was a place of great 
strength, and was above, or higher than the Temple. 
Josephus terms it sometimes an acropolis, and some- 
times a fortress ( <j>povpiov ). The vestments of the 
high priest were kept in it, and a dark subterranean 
passage, called “ Strato’s Tower,” connected it with 
the Temple (Jos. Ant. xiii. 11, § 2; 16, § 5; xiv. 1, 
§ 2 ; 10, § 5 ; xv. 11, § 4 ; xviii. 4, § 3 ; Bel. Jud. i. 8, 
§§ 8, 4 ; 5, § 4). It was also the residence of Aristo- 
bulus (Jos. Ant. xiii. 11, § 2). Baris is the Greek 
form of the Hebrew Birah, the name of the Castle of 
Nehemiah [p. 57, note 7]. 

4. Herod the Great rebuilt the Baris on a grander 
scale, and changed its name to The Antonia, in 
honour of Mark Antony (Jos. Ant. xv. 11, § 4 ; xviii. 4, 
§ 8 ; Bel. Jud. i. 21, § 1 ; v. 5, § 8). The Antonia was 
situated at the north-west corner of the Temple, and 
was a square structure with a tower at each angle. 
The tower at the south-east angle, from which the 
whole Temple could be seen, was seventy cubits high, 
and the three other towers each fifty cubits high ; the 
connecting walls were forty cubits high. The towers 
had a sloping scarp of finely dossed stone, sur- 
mounted by a parapet wall, within which rose the 
mass of solid masonry, and their form was apparently 
almost identical with that of “the tower of David ” 
(Jos. Bel. Jud. v. 5, § 8). The Antonia was cut off from, 
the hill of Bezetha by a rock-hewn ditch, whioh was 
perhaps part of the defences of the Baris (Jos. Bel Jud. 
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i. 7, 8 ; v. 4, § 2). It was connected with the Temple bj 
two oolonnades, of which one was a continuation of th 
western colonnade of the Temple (Jos. Bel. Jud. ii. 15 
§ 6 j 16, § 5 j vi. 2, § 9), and when both these colon 
nades were destroyed the Temple became a square 
(Jos. Bel. Jud. vi. 5, § 4). Herod also constructed an 
underground passage from the Antonia to a tower 
above the east gate of the inner Temple, so that h 
could at any time introduce soldiers and crush an 
attempt at rebellion (Jos. Ant. xv. 11, § 7). 

5. It is-, evident that the Antonia, which took the 
place of the earlier Baris, stood partly or wholly on 
the level ground once occupied by the hill of the 
Macedonia Akra ; and it is most probable that the 
fortress of “the city of David,” which tho Akra 
replaced (1 Macc. i. 38), was the castle which 
Nehemiah erected on the sKe of the original strong- 
hold of David [p. 57, noto 7]. Simon lowered the hill 
of the Akra to prevent its being again converted into 
a stronghold for hostile purposes. Herod, moved by 
very different feelings, constructed the Antonia to 
command and overawe the Temple, and, through the 
latter, the Lower City, as he had built the fortress to 
command the Upper City (Jos? Adit. xv. 7, § 8). 

6. Tho Antonia was tho true acropolis of Jerusalem, 
and it was looked upon as the most important feature 
in the defences of the city. It was garrisoned by the 
legion, or cohort, stationed at Jerusalem, and prisoners 
were confined in it. Steps, perhaps those from which 
St. Paul addressed the people after he had been 
dragged out of the Temple, led down from the 
Antonia to the Temple colonnades, and by these 
the guards went down to their posts on feast-days. 
The Commandant (termed by Josephus <j>povap\o c) of 
the Antonia, which St. Luke calls “ a fortified 
barrack ” (iraptpfiokri), was, in the time of St* Paul, 
a tribune, or Chiliarch (x«Af«px°c> “ chief captain ”), 
i.e. a military officer of equestrian rank who reported 
direct to the procurator at Crosarea (Acts xxi. 31, 34, 
etc. ; Jos. Ant. xviii. 4, § 8 ; Bel. Jud. v. 5, § 8). 

7. . The Temple of Herod, like that which preceded 
it, was a stronghold, and in tho later wars of the 
Jews the Temple and the Antonia were arrayed 
against e&ch other as hostile fortrosses, as the Temple 
and tho Akra had been in earlier times. The Temple 
enclosure appeared in the eyes of tho Romans as 
egregium propugnaculum (Tac. Hist. v. 11). Every 
reader of Josephus knows how well it deserved the 
name. 

§ III. Jerusalem according to the Bible. , 
No. 26. 

1. The name Jerusalem first occurs in the Bible 
as that of the eapital of Adoni-zedek, one of the kings 


of the Amorites overthrown by Joshua (Josh. x. 1-27). 
The whole course of Jewish tradition, in accordance 
with Ps. lxxvi. 2, identifies the place with the Salem 
of Melchi-zedek (Gen. xiv. 18); and in this case 
“ the .valley of Shaveh ” would be the upper part of 
the valley of the Eedron, or of that of Hinnom. Tho 
similarity of the two names, Melchi-zedek, King of 
righteousness, and Adoni-zedek, Lord of righteousness ; 
and the reference in Ps. ox. 4, are arguments in 
favour of the tradition. Some authorities, following 
Jerome, suppose that Salem was the same place as 
the Salim of John iii. 23, which appears to have been 
about six miles south of Bethshean [p. 42, note on 
/Enon]. But Jerome, himself, writes of Melchi- 
zedek as “ king of Salem,” which was tho old narno 
of Jerusalem ( see in Qcn.). 

2. A generally recoivod tradition identifies tho 
Mount Moriah on which the Temple was built (2 
Chron. iii. 1) with the mountain in “the land of 
Moriah” (Gen. xxii. 2) on which Abraham was told 
to offer up Isaac. According to Samaritan tradition, 
however, Mount Gerizim, near Nablus, is the mountain 
intended; and this view was strongly advocated by 
the late Dean Stanley. Without entering into the 
arguments on cither side, it may be stated that there 
is no conclusive reason for preferring the Samaritan 
to the Jewish tradition. (Smith’s Diet., arts. Gar- 
izirn, Melchi-zedek, March, Moriah, Salem, Salim; 
Stanley, S. and P. p. 238; Jewish Church, i. p. 49.) 

3. There has been much controversy with regard 
to the derivation and meaning of the name, Jerusalem, 
which has been taken by some authorities to refer to 
the two spurs [p. 52, § I. note 3] on which the city 
was built, and by others to bo connected with jireh 
(Gen. xxii. 14). In the Tell cl-Amama tablets, which 
are earlier than the conquest of Palestine by Joshua, 
he city is called Urn- Salim — a word which according 
to Professor Sayce means the city of the god “ Salim," 
■.e. of peace. The city was the seat of the worship 
and oracle of the god Salim, who was, apparently, 
also worshipped under the name Tscdeq, “ righteous- 
ness ; ” and it was ruled by a priest-king as in the 
days of Abraham. Jerusalem (Jorushalaim) may, 
herefore, perhaps be regarded as the Hebrew form of 
Uru-’salim. (Smith’s Diet. i. p. 1582, 2nd ed., etc. ; 
Records of the Past, new series, v. 60, 61.) 

4. The city is called Jehus, Jebusi, and the Jebusite 
ii Josh. xv. 8 ; xviii. 16, 28 ; Judg. xix. 10, 11 ; and 
it is expressly stated in Josh. xv. 63; Judg. i. 21; 
and 2 Sam. v. 6, that the Jebusites inhabited 
Jerusalem. It has been suggested by Professor 
Sayce that Jerusalem only received the name Jebqs 

,fter its conquest by the Hittites and Amorites, and 
hat when the Israelites entered Canaan they found 
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it a “ stronghold of the Jebusite tribe of Amorites. It Jerusalem, and, except in one case, it is always 


had ceased for a while to be Jerusalem, and had 
become Jebus, the ‘Jebusite * city.” 

5. Jerusalem was taken and set on fire by the 
Israelites after the defeat of Adoni-bezek (Judg. i. 8; 
Jos. Ant . v. 2, § 2). But Jebusites continued to dwell 
with the Israelites in the city (Josh. xv. 68; Judg. i. 
21), and they were in possession of “the strong- 
hold of Zion ” when it was taken by David : — “ Never- 
theless, David took the stronghold of Zion : the same 
is the city of David . . . And David dwelt in the 
stronghold, and called it the city of David. And 
David built round about from Millo {the Millo), and 
inward” (2 Sam. v. 6-9 ; 1 Chron. xi. 4-8). Jerusalem 
now became the capital of tho Kingdom ; but the site 
of the Temple was still in the hands of Araunah the 
Jebusite, and from him David obtained it by purchase 
(2 Sam. xxiv. 16-25 ; 1 Chron. xxi. 15-28). Tho site 
of the Temple must have been, at that time, of lower 
olevation than the northern part of Mount Moriah, 
the crest of which has a steady fall from north to 
south. The site was probably a small terrace, the 
area of which was first artificially enlarged by 
Solomon. 

6. Josephus relates that when David took Jerusalem, 
he stormed the Lower City, but, the Akra still holding 
out, lie obtainod possession of it through the bravery 
of Joab ; that he afterwards drove the Jebusites out 
of the Akra, rebuilt Jerusalem and called it the city of 
David; and that he took possession of the Upper 
City, and, having united the Akra to it, made of 
the two one whole which he protoctod with a wall 
(Ant. vii. 8, §§ 1, 2). This statement is evidently to 
be taken as Josephus* version of 2 Sam. v. 6-9 [note 
5], the local names being changed to such as wore 
familiar in his time. Ho here confines the term “ city 
of David” to the eastern hill, and ascribes the en- 
closure and fortification of the western hill to David. 

The name* Zion and Milt.o. 

1. Two words occur in the quotation from 2 Sam. 
v. 6-9, and elsewhere in the Old Testament, that are 
not found in Josephus, and different viows prevail 
with regard to their topographical application. One 
of theso is Zion (|py; LXX. which is evidently 

used as a proper name. The other is Millo (Nitan, 
always with the definite article, “the Millo’*), which 
appears to be an archaic, Canaanite word adopted 
by the Israelites. If taken as a Hebrew word, its 
meaning* would appear to be, that which is filled up, 
like a rampart, a mound, a ditch, or a valley. The 
Millo was* in the city of David (2 Chron. xxxii. 5). 

It was closely connected with the fortifications of 


rendered *A *pa by the LXX. This would lead to the 
inference that it was regarded either as the keep of 
the citadel, or the citadel itself. In Judg. ix. 6, 20, 
“the house of Millo,” Beth-millo, is apparently part 
of Shechem — perhaps, as Keil suggests, the tower, 
Migdol , of Shechem mentioned in Judg. ix. 46, 49. 
In 2 Kings xii. 20, Beth-millo is probably a part of 
the royal palaco (cf. 2 Chron. xxiv. 25). 

2. The repair of the Millo, which was in existence 
when David took Jerusalem, occupied the attention 
of Solomon, and it was one of the important works 
carried out by Hezekiah on thg approach of the 
Assyrians (2 Chron. xxxii. 5). Some authorities have 
maintained that the Millo, said to have been built by 
Solomon (1 Kings ix. 15, 24; xi. 27), was not tho 
Millo of the Jebusite city, but a new and distinct 
building. It is possible that Solomon, when carrying 
out the costly works which gave offence to Jeroboam, 
demolished the original Millo, and robuilt it on a 
grander scale ; but there is no reason to suppose that 
here were two Millos in Prao-exilic Jerusalem. 

3. Since the fourth century tradition has identified 
the city taken by David, and called Zion, or the City 
of David, with tho Upper City of Josephus, which 
undoubtedly stood on the western hill. The state- 
ments of the Bible and Josephus, however, tend to 
show that the two names were originally applied to 
the whole, or a part of the eastern hill, and that they 
were so applied until the destruction of the city by 
Titus. Such expressions as “ the stronghold of Zion, 
the same is tho City of David,** and “ the City of 
David which is Zion ** (2 Sam. v. 7, 9 ; 1 Kings viii. 1 ; 

1 Chron. xi. 5, 7 ; 2 Chron. v. 2), show that in early 
times Zion and the city of David were regarded as the 
same place. In the city of David the ark was lodged 
(2 Sam. vi. 12, 16; 1 Chron. xiii. 18); and in it also 
David and most of his successors were buried (1 Kings 
ii. 10, etc.). Nehemiah, in his account of the restora- 
tion of the walls of Jerusalem, does not use the word 
Zion. But ho certainly applies the name “ City of 
David ” to the eastern hill, and places David’s tomb 
upon it (Neh. iii. 15, 16 ; xii. 37). 

4. This view of the original application oi‘ the two 
names is confirmed by the First Book' of Maccaboes. 
Tho City of David is there evidently used as the 
name of the citadel, or Akra (i. 83 ; vii. 32), and 
Mount Zion as the equivalent of the‘ Temple hill (iv. 
87, 88, 60, v. 54; vi. 62; vii. 83; x. 11 ; 2 Macc. xiv. 
81). In agreement with this are the notices in 1 Esdr.’ 
viii. 81 ; Judith ix. 18; and Ecclus. xxiv. 10). 

5. There are many passages in the Old Testament 
in which it is impossible to believe, as tho common 
tradition requires, that the name Zion excludes the 
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site of the Temple, or even that it includes the western 
hill. The Psalmist must surely hare referred to the 
Sanctuary of Jehovah itself standing upon “ the hill 
of the Lord ” (Ps. xxiv. 3), in such expressions as : 
“ Yet have I set My King upon My holy hill of Zion " 
(Ps. ii. 6). “ Sing praises to the Lord which dwelleth 
in Zion ” (ix. 11). “ Oh that the salvation of Israel 
were come out of Zion ” (xiv. 7). “ The Lord send 
thee help from the sanctuary, and strengthen thee out 
of Zion” (xx. 2, 8). “Out of Zion, the perfection of 
beauty, God hath shined ” (1. 2). “ The Lord lovoth 
the gates of Zion moro than all the dwellings of 
Jacob” (lxxxvii. 2). Rut still more striking is the 
use of th^ word in Ps. cxxxii.; David, already dwelling 
in Jerusalem, says, that he will not give sleep to his 
eyes nor slumber to his eyelids till he has found out 
“ a place for the Lord, a Iflabitation for the mighty 
God of Jacob ; ” the reply is, “ The Lord hath chosen 
Zion : He hath desired it for His habitation ” (vers. 
5, 13). See alBO ix. 14; xlviii. 2, 11, 12; xcvii. 8; 
xcix. 2 ; cii. 13, 16, 21 ; cx. 2 ; cxxxiv. 8, etc. There 
aro passages in the Prophets that are not less to the 
point (Isa. xxviii. 16 ; xxxi. 4 ; lx. 14 ; Jer. xxxi. 6 ; 
Joel iii. 17-21, etc.). In soifie •passages Zion and 
Jerusalem are used, according to the method of 
Hebrew verse, as parallel expressions (seo Ps. li. 18 ; 
lxxvi. 2; cxlvii. 12; 2 Kings xix. 21, 81, etc.) Such 
passages tend to overthrow the traditional restriction 
of Zion to the western hill, though they may not tend 
to prove its special application to the eastern one. 
But this remark does not apply to the passages 
adduoed abovo, which seem to be without meaning, 
if the name Zion does not specifically denote the hill 
of the Temple. 

6. Could the Temple have been absent from St 
John’s mind in his mention of Zion in Rev. siv. 1 ? 
The Rabbis place the Temple on Zion ; and, in the 
Talmud, the ploughing up of the site ' of the Temple is 
regarded as the accomplishment of the prophecy that 
Zion should become a ploughed field. Some of the 
early Christian writers identify Zion with tho Temple 
mount. Origen expressly says that Solomon’s Temple 
stood on Zion (in Joan. iv. 19, 20), and so does 
Eusebius \in Es. xxil 1). Epiphanius identifies the 
Akra with Zioit. 

7. The view suggested here is that the names Zion 
and City of David were originally confined to the 
“ stronghold ” of«the old Jebusite city , and that after 
the stronghold had ceased to be tho royal residence, 
‘they included the town beneath its walls. Eventually 
the names were applied to all that part of the eastern 
hill that was occupied before the destruction of the 
city by the Assyrians. In later times the lower city 
on the eastern hill was similarly called Akra from 


the Macedonian citadel which commanded it. 'The 
position of “ tho stronghold of Zion ” is uncertain ; 
but the tradition, current in the time of the Maccabees, 
that it was on or near the site occupied by the Akra 
(1 Macc. i. 88, etc.), may perhaps fce accepted as 
correct. Tho Millo was the whole or a part of “ tho 
stronghold.” When Nehemiah restored the walls he 
rebuilt the citadel (Birah), which, according to Aristeas, 
who visited Jerusalem in tho reign of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, stood on an elevation above the precincts of 
the Temple, and was protected by many towers. This 
citadel was wholly or partially demolished by the 
Macedonians, who built their Akra on its site. 

The Balaees. 

1. David dwelt at first in the stronghold of the 
City of David (1 Chron. xi. 7 ; 2 Sam. v. 9) ; but ho 
afterwards built for himBelf “ a house of cedar,” and 
“ prepared a place for the ark of God, and pitched for 
it a tent ” in the City of David (2 Sam. vi. 12, 17 ; 
vii. 2 ; 1 Chron. xv. 1 ; xvi. 1). ThU tont, apparently, 
adjoined the palace, and was* regarded as a part of it 
(2 Chron. viii. 11). David, when, as it would appear, 
ho waB in his palace, was directed to <jo up to tho 
threshing-floor of Araunah the Jebusite, there to rear 
an altar to the Lord (2 Sam. xxiv. 18). Again, when 
he Templo was completed in the roign of Solomon, 

tho priests brought up the ark to place it in the Holy 
of Holies (1 Kings viii. 2, 4 ; 2 Chron. v. 2). These 
expressions indicato that David’s house of cedar, and 
ho tent that he pitched for the ark, were situated on 
the eastern hill, and at a lower level than tho site of 
the Temple. There is nothing to determine the 
exact site of the palace ; but a passage in Nehemiah 
tends to show that it was on the eastern hill 
[p. 60, note 9]. 

2. Solomon built a magnificent palace called “ the 
house of the forest of Lebanon,” which afterwards 
became the ordinary residence of his successors 
(1 Kings vii. 1-12 ; Jos. Ant. viii. 6, § 2). This palaco 
adjoined the Temple, and was perhaps within its 
precincts (2 Kings xi. 5, 16, 19, 20; 2 Chron. xxiii. 20 ; 
Ezek. xliii. 7, 8 ; 2 Kings xxiii. 11). It was appar- 
ently connected with the Templo courts by a covered 
passage (2 Kings xvi. 18)— perhaps “the ascent by 
which the king went up to the house of the Lord ” 
which so astonished the Queen of Sheba (1 Kings 
x. 6 ; 2 Chron. ix. 4) — and some of its rooms were 
under the treasury (Jer. xxxviii. 11). The palace was 
possibly at the south-east angle of the llafam e»h- 
Sherif ; and it has been supposed that the vaults; 
called “ Solomon’s Stables,” may have belonged to it. 
But these vaults, in their present form, are of much 

* i 
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more recent date [p. 68, noto 2]. The “ house for 
Pharaoh’s daughter ’’ (1 Kings vii. 8) was outside the 
limits of the City of David (1 Kings ix. 24 ; 2 Chron. 
viii. 11), and probably on the western hill. 

The Racines. 

1. The eastern valley is always called in the Old 
Testament the Brook Kidron (New Testament, 
Cediion) ; but the word used in the Hebrew, nachal, 
is equivalent to % eddy, and would be more correctly 
translated by “ torrent ’’ (2 Sam. xv. 28 ; 1 Kings 
ii. 37; xv. 18; 2 Kings xxiii. 6, 12). In the New 
Testament and Josephus (John xviii. 1 ; Ant. viii. 1, 
§ 5 ; ix. 7, § 8 ; Bel. Jud. v. 2, § 8 ; 7, §3; 12, §2, etc.) 
nachal is rendered by \tipappoe , — a ravine or torrent- 
bed. Tho Greek form of the name, Kedron, is now 
commonly used. A tradition which can be traced to 
tho fourth century identifies the Kedron with “the 
valley of Jehoshaphat,” where, in the vision of the 
prophet, tho nations were summoned to judgment 
(Joel iii. 2, 12). This name has since been recognized 
by all faiths, and has, in consequence, become current 
in Biblical topography. In the dry season the ravine 
contains no water, but after the rains water some- 
times flows down it beneath the debris. It is now 
called by the Moslems Wady Sitti Maryam ; i.c. the 
Valley of our Lady Mary, or Wady cl-Jus, perhaps a 
corruption of Jehoshaphat. In it is the traditional 
site of the pillar, or tomb, of Absalom. [Map 27.] The 
Upper open portion of tho valley may be “ tho king’s 
dale” (2 Sam. xviii. 18; Jos. Ant. vii. 10, § 8), and 
this is possibly the same as “ the valley of Shaveh, 
which is the king’s dale ” of Gen. xiv. 17, where 
Melchizedek met Abram [p. 65, § III. note 1]. The so- 
called Kedron Ravine is mentioned [p. 52, § I. note 3]. 

2. The ravine that skirts the city on its west and 
south sides was known as the Valley of Hinnom, or, 
the Valley of the Son of Hinnom, in very early 
times (Josh. xv. 8 ; xviii. 10). A certain spot in it 
became notorious as a place for idolatrous worship, 
and was called Tophet, or, the High Place of 
Tophet ; i.e. either the place of a drum, or the place 
of burning, or, as Gosenius thinks, the abhorred place 
(2 Kings xxiii. 10; 2 Chron. xxviii. 8; xxxiii. 6; 
Jer. vii. 81, 82; xix. 6; xxxii. 35). According to 
Jerome, this spot was a part of the king’s gardens, 
and was watered by Siloam (Com. in Jer. vii. 81). It 
must therefore have.been below the south-east corner 
of the city (Smith’s Diet. art. Tophet). The valloy 
of Hinitom was recognized as being on the boundary 
between Judah and Benjamin (Josh, xviii. 16; 
Neb. xi. ; u cf. ver. 20 with ver. 80). It is now called 
Wady er-Rnldbeh. The New Testament word Gehenna 


(raiiVva) is the Greek representative of the Hebrew 
oirnj, i.e. Qai-hinnom, the “ valley of Hinnom.” 

8. En-Rogel, the spring Iiogel, was on the common 
boundary line of Judah and Benjamin (Josh. xv. 7 ; 
xviii. 16). It is mentioned in the course of the history 
in 2 Sum. xvii. 17 ; 1 Kings i. 9. It was probably 
the Fountain of the Virgin ('Ain Sitti Maryam), the 
only true spring at Jerusalem. Some authorities 
place En-rogel at Bir Eyhb, below the junction of the 
two ravines, but the Bir is a deep well, and not a 
spring (‘Am). [Maps 27, 28.] 

4. The situation of Gihon is a question of some 
difficulty. It is first named as the place where 
Solomon was anointed king. David was in .his palace 
when he was informed of the conspiracy of Adonijah, 
who, with his fellow-conspirators, was at En-Rogel. 
He commanded that Solomon should be brought 
down to Gihon ; and that he should be anointed there, 
and proclaimed king with the blowing of trumpets. 
The clamour attendant upon the proclamation was 
heard at En-rogel (1 Kings i. 9, 38, 84, 41). It would 
thus appear that Gihon was at a lower level than the 
palace ol David on Ophel, and that it was not far 
from En-rogel. The spring (wrryt) called Gihon, 
which is mentioned by Josephus in his narrative of 
these events (Ant. vii. 14, § 5), may be identified with 
the water of Siloam, to which the word myt is 
expressly applied elsewhere by the historian (Bel. Jud. 
v. 4, §§ 1, 2) [p. 59, note 5]. No place more nearly 
meets the required conditions. 

In 2 Chron. xxxiii. 14 Gihon in the valley, or 
nachal — a word always employed in the Old Testament 
for tho valley of the Kedron— is named to indicate the 
position of the outer wall of the City of David, which 
was built by Manasseh. Immediately afterwards 
Ophel* is mentioned, and it is possible that “Gihon 
in the valley ” may have been the name applied to 
En-rogel, i.e. the Fountain of the Virgin, when the 
Second Book of Chronicles was written. In this case 
“ Gihon in the valley ” would be the spring itself, and 
the Gihon of 1 Kings the efid of the conduit which 
oonveyed the water to the pool of Siloam before the 
connecting rock-hewn tunnel was made. In 2 Chron. 
xxxii. 80 Hezekiah is said to have “stopped the upper 
watercourse of Gihon, and brought it straight down to 
[R.V. more correctly, ‘stopped the upper spring of 
the waters of Gihon, and brought them straight down 
on ’] the City of David.’’ This implies an upper and 
a lower spring of Gibon ; and the position of these, 
two springs is a most difficult question. Sbme 
authorities have supposed that the reference is to the 
cutting of the rock-hewn tunnel which conneots the 
Fountain of the Virgin with ‘Siloam; but there is no 
evidence that the tunnel was made by Hezekiah, and 
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it does not carry water straight down to, or on th 
west side of the City of David. The description 
would apply better to water brought down from a 
spring at the head of the Tyropceon Valley by the 
anoient conduit which follows the western side of til 
Temple hill ; but there is now no trace of a spring in 
that locality. The conduit which ran from the Birke 
Mantilla to the Jaffa Gate, and thence to the site o 
the Temple, might be described as conveying water t< 
the west side of the City of David ; but there is no 
record or tradition of the existence of a spring near 
the Birlcet Mamilla. Some modern travellers hav( 
adopted the medieval tradition that the BirJee 
Mamilla *nd the Birket-es-Sultan were the “ Upper ’ 
and “ Lower ” Pools of Gihon ; but tho tradition is 
not earlier than the capture of the city by the 
Crusaders. 

6. The Pool of Siloam is a reservoir, supplied by a 
subterranean conduit from the Fountain of the Virgin. 

| Map 27.] It is, perhaps, “ tho old pool ” of Isa. xxii. 
11, and the Kino's Pool of Neb. ii. 14; and it may 
have been constructed by David or Solomon. Just 
below the Pool of Siloam is the Birket el-Ila%ra, which 
is, apparently, the “ditch between the two walls’ 
that was made for the waters of the old pool. It 
was probably made to preserve the surplus wator of 
Siloam for the use of the peoplo, in the near prospect 
of the siege by the Assyrians (Isa. xxii. 9, 11). Regard- 
ing the othor water-works of Hezekiah, and the pools 
mentioned by Josephus, see Smith’s Diet. 2nd ed., i. 
1590-8. 

6. The Camp of thk Assyrians was a name which 
long commemorated the spot where the Assyrian host 
encamped before the walls of the city; and it was 
perhaps here that the Angel of the Lord went out 
by night and Bmoto the army of Sennacherib (Isa. 
xxxvii. 86). Its position is indicated by Josephus 
(Bel. Jitd. v. 12, § 2). 

The Walls and Oates. 

1. Under David and Solomon, Jerusalem became 
the political and religious centre of the Israelites; 
and during the reign of the latter it attained a very 
high degree of prosperity. The eastern and western 
hills were theD connected by walls, and the whole city 
was strongly fortified. The line followed by the wall 
of the western dull probably coincided very closely 
with the course of the first wall of Josephus [p. 53, 

§ II. note 4]. But the notices of the 6arly defences of 
the eastern hill are obscure, and it is impossible to* 
say, with our present knowledge, where the wall ran 
in the time of Solomon. It only seemB certain that 
the wall enclosed the city of the Jebusites, with the 


Temple and palace, and that it joined tho Acropolis. 
Uzziah built several towers (2Chron. xxvi. 9) ; Jotham 
built much on the wall of Ophel (xxvii. 3); Hczokiah 
paid great attention to the defences, and built 
“ another wall without ” (xxxii. 5), whfch was possibly 
“ tho broad wall ” of Neb. iii. 8, and tho second wall 
of Josephus [p. 53, § II. mote 4j. Manasseh “built 
an outer wall to tho City of David, on the west sido of 
Gihon, in the valley, even to the entering in at tho 
fish gate; and he compassod about Ophel, and raised 
it up a very great height ” (2 Chron. xxxiii. 14, R.V.). 
These works are, perhaps, the “ wall of Ophel ” dis- 
covered by Sir C. Warren, and the wall which con- 
nected the “ tower that lieth out,” at the south-east 
angle of the Haram vsh-Sherif, with the citadel. 
[Map No. 26.] 

2. After the return from the Captivity, tho Templo 
was rebuilt by Zerubbabel and Joshua with tho 
assistance of the prophets and elders (Ezra v. 1, 2 ; 
vi. 14, 16), whilst tho walls were surveyed and after- 
wards restored by Nohemiah. Tho latter has left 
interesting records of his survey of tho walls (Neh. ii. 
12-16), of the distribution ottlio ropairs amongst the 
different bodies of workmen (iii.), and of the dedication 
of the walls when completed (xii. 27-40). These 
three records throw great light on tho topography 
of prac-exilic and prie-Horodian Jerusalem, for thore 
is every reason to believe that Nehemiah closoly 
followed the line of the old walls, and there was 
afterwards no great change until the defences of tho 
city were remodelled by Herod. It is also possible, 
judging from what has taken place in other cities, 
that the linos of some of the principal streets were 
preserved when the houses within the walls were 
rebuilt. 

3. Nehomiah was closely watched by his jealous 
enemies, and was obliged to make his survey of the 
fallen walls by night. He went out by the Gatf. of 
toe Valley, which was “before the Dragon Well,” 
and, as he passed down the valley to the Dung Fort, 
he saw that the walls wero broken down and the 
gates consuhied by fire. He then went on to the 
Gate of the Fountain and the Kino’s Pool. Here, 
apparently, he had to dismount and go up on foot 
1 by the brook,” i.e. by the Kedron Valley, to inspect 
lie east wall. He then turned back, and re-entered 
,he city by the Gate of toe Valley (Neh. ii. 12-16). 

4 The Dragon Well or Spring must have been in the 
ralley of Hinnom, and was perhaps the outflow from 
;he aqueduct that brought water ffom Solomon’s Pools. 
The conduit may have been called “ Dragon ” from 
ts serpentine course. The “Gate of the Valley^” 
correctly the “ Gate of the Ravine,” was betwoen the 
'owe* of the Furnaces and the Dung Gate ; that is, it 
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wm agate, in the west wall, to the south of the present 
09akU,4l‘Ktdah (2 Chron. xxvi. 9). The Dang Port 
(Neh. ii. 18) was perhaps the same as the Gate Har- 
sith (Jer. xix. 2), and as the Gate of the Essenes 
beyond Bethso, mentioned by Josephus (B. J. v. 4, § 2). 
The King’s Pool was probably the Pool of Siloam, and 
the Fountain Gate was close to it, being either “ the 
gate between the two walls,” which was near the 
King's gardens (2 Kings xxv. 4), or a gate in the wall 
that appears to have run across the dam below 
Biloam so as to include the pool within the city limits. 
It we accept these positions as fixod for the Valley 
Gate and the Fountain Gate, most of the particulars 
relating to the walls, to which reference is made by 
Nehemiah, easily fall into thoir places. 

6. On Nehemiah’s making his report to the rulers 
of the Jews, they cordially responded to his call, and 
the superintendence of the work of restoration was 
distributed amongst them (Neh. ii. 17, 18). The 
portions of the work are mentioned in due order, com- 
mencing with tho north-east corner, and passing 
thence westward along the entire circuit of the walls 
(Neh. iii. 1-32). On the' completion of tho walls they 
were solemnly dedicated. Two great companies of the 
princes of Judah were assembled on the wall, 
apparently at or near the Valley Gate, and faced 
cast. Ono company turned to the right toward the 
Dung Gate (Neh. xii. 31), and followed the wall to the 
Water Gate. The other turned to the left and, after i 
following the northern portion of the wall, “stood still” I 
in the “ prison gate," or “gate of the guard.” Tho 
two processions thus stood facing each other within 
the Templo precincts. 

The following notes are based on the account of the 
rebuilding of the walls in the third chapter. The 
places mentioned are taken in order ; but other names 
are introduced in their proper position from the 
twelfth chapter and elsewhere. 

6. The first portion of the work, including the 
Sheep Gate, and the towers of Meah and IIananeel, 
was committed to Eliashib, the high priest, and the i 
other priests, probably because it was in close ' 
proximity to the Temple. 

The Sheep Gate may perhaps be identified with 

the “ upper gate of Benjamin,” which was in the house 

of the Lord, where Jeremiah was placed in the stocks 

(Jer. xx. 2), and where the king used to sit in judgment 

(Jer. xxxviii. 7); and with the “upper gate” of 

Ezek. ix. 2 (R.V.).-»- According to John v. 2, the 

Sheep Gate or Market was near the Pool of Bethesda, 

and so on the north sido of the Temple. 

• 

7. The towers of Meah and Hananeel (Neh. xii. 89 ; 
Jer. xxxi. 88 ; Zech. xiv. 10) possibly formed part of 
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the Castle as rebuilt by Nehemiah (ii. 8), which has 
been already mentioned [p. 67, note 7]. The prison 
was probably a part of this building, as it afterwards 
was of the Antonia [p. 65, note 6]. 

The Fish Gath (Neh. iii. 8; xii. 39; 2 Chron. 
xxxiii. 14; Zeph. i. 10). — Probably a gate on the 
eastern hill through which the road to the north ran. 
It was perhaps the same as the Corner Gate which is 
mentioned (2 Kings xiy. 18 ; 2 Chron. xxv. 23 ; xxvi. 9 ; 
Jer. xxxi. 88; Zech. xiv. 10). 

The Old Gate (Nob. iii. 6 ; xii. 39) was probably 
tho Middle Gate (Jer. xxxix. 8), and the First Gate 
(Zoch. xiv. 10). • 

The Gate of Ephraiu (Neh. xii. 89; viii. 16; 2 
Kings xiv. 18 ; 2 Chron. xxv. 28), from which the 
Broad Wall commenced, was almost certainly the gate 
through which the road from the western hill and the 
Tyropooou Valley ran to the north. It was perhaps 
the samo as the Gate of Benjamin of Jer. xxxvii. 18 
and Zech. xiv. 10. 

Tho Broad Wall (Neh. iii. 8) [p. 59, note 1]. 

(t 

8. The Gato Gennath, or the Garden Gate, is men- 
tioned by Josephus (BA. Jud. v. 4, § 2) in connexion 
with tho second wall. The namo does not occur in the 
Old Testament, and tho gate may have been made by 
i Herod after he had closed the Valley Gate with his 
palace and gardens. 

The Tower of the Furnaces, or Ovens (Neh. iii. 11 ; 
xii. 88), was apparently not far from the Valley Gate, 
and on the site now occupied by tho castle of 
Jerusalem, el-Kulali. [Maps 25, 27 ; p. 58, § II. note 8.J 

Tim Valley Gate [note 4]. 

Tho Duno Gate or Port is possibly the Gate Har- 
sith, or the Potter’s Gate, which in the Authorized 
Version of Jer. xix. 2 is wrongly called “the East 
Gate ; ” and the Gate of the Essenes [note 4j. 

9. “ The wall of the Pool of Siloah, by the king’s 
garden" (Neh. iii. 15), was either that part of the 
city wall which bent round tho Pool of Siloam (Jos. 
BA. Jud. v. 4, § 2), or the wall on the dam below the 
lower pool. At tho head of the bendwas probably 
“ the gate between the two walls ’’ [note 4j. 

“ The stairs that go down from thd Cm of David 1 
(Neh. iii. 15) are also mentioned in xii. 87 ; “ and 
at the fountain gate, which was over against thbm 
[11. V. ‘by the fountain gate and straight before 
them’], they went up by the stairs of the city of. 
David, at the going up of the wall above the house 
of David, even unto the water-gate eastward.” The 
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stairs hero mentioned would seem to Lave led up by 
the wall at the extremity of the eastern hill. The 
house of David [p. 67, note 1] soems to have been not 
far from the wall. The surface of the ground has 
undergone so many changes that its original form 
cannot be clearly distinguished. But the text leaves 
no room for doubt tlipt the eastern, and not the 
western hill, was called by Nehemiah the City of 
David [p. 66, note 8]. 

The Sepulchres of David (Nell. iii. 16) were on 
the eastern hill, and M. Clermont-Ganneau has con- 
jectured that they were close to the rock-hewn 
channel /rom the Fountain of the Virgin to Siloam ; 
and that, like Phoenician tombs, they wore at the 
bottom of a deep shaft. The so-called tomb of David 
on the western hill cannot possibly be genuine. 

The Pool that was made (Neh. iii. 16) was perhaps 
in the Kodron Valley, where Josephus (Bel. Jud. v. 4, 
§ 2) appears to place Solomon's pool. 

The Armoury (Neh. iii. 19), and “tho tower which 
lieth out by the king's high house " (Neh. iii. 25), were 
possibly connected with the royal palace originally 
built by Solomon [p. 57, note 2 J. 

The Water Gate appears to have been one of the 
southern gates of the Temple (Neh. iii. 26; viii. 1, 3, 
16; xii. 87). 

The Horse Gate (Neh. iii. 28; 2 Ckron. xxiii. 15 ; 
Jer. xxxi. 40) was closo to the Templo (Jos. Ant. ix. 

7, § 8), and opened on to the Kedrop Valley. 

The Gate Miphkad was near “the corner," and 
was apparently a gate of the Templo. 

§ IV. Local Traditions. 

Map No. 27. 

1. The traditional sites shown on tho map of 
modern Jerusalem [No. 27] can be traced back to 
the thirteenth century; some of them considerably 
further. • Widely different opinions provail as to their 
genuineness. * Some writers are inclined to accept all 
the looal traditions ; some, on the contrary, reject 
them as almost worthless; others, again, follow a 
middle course .between acceptance and rejection. 
Continuity of tradition can scarcely be expected at 
■Jerusalem; in no other city have the operations 
of war occasioned greater changes in the surface of 
the ground ; in no other have there been such deter- 
'mined attempts to obliterate historical associations 
as those which were made by hostile rulers before the 


age of Constantine. Tho BiM#» tit 
the works of Josephus supply , th 
evidence, earlier than the time of 
first half of the fourth century a.d.^ for the identi- 
fication of any site within or near the city. 

The consistency and antiquity of the lQcal traditions 
may in some cases be tested by the records which 
early travellers have left of their visits to Jerusalem 
A few travellers have honestly related what they saw 
and heard; but most of them wrote vaguely, and 
were deficient in the qualifications required for the 
investigation of such subjects. They were predis- 
posed to find what they desired to see, and so were 
at the mercy of crafty and ignorant informants who 
dwelt on the spot. 

2. Existing traditions maybe safely rejected when a 
case can bo fairly made out against them, from tho 
statements of Josephus or the historical portions of the 
Apocrypha, which is in agreement with local indica- 
tions, and is not at variance with any statement or 
allusion in the Bible. It is on such grounds that tho 
Temple is placed at the south-west corner of the 
Hamm esh-Sherlf, rather tliftn upon the raised plat- 
form on which the Dome of the Bock stands; and 
Zion and tho fortress of David on the eastern rather 
than on the westorn hill. 

8. The questions relating to tho Holy Sepulchre, 
and the other spots connected with the Gospel history , 
differ from the above in soveral particulars. There 
is no ovitlence that the places were commemorated 
by any external signs before the time of Constantine. 
However probable it may be that the disciples re- 
garded with deep interest the spots where their Lord 
had suffered on tho cross, had lain in the tomb, had 
appeared to them after the Resurrection, and had 
ascended up on high to sit on tho right hand of tho 
Father, there is not a single word in the history to 
give countenance to such conjecture. According to 
Eusebius, Jerome, and Socrates, the impression was 
prevalent in their time, that Hadrian bad taken pains 
to obliterate the memorials of the crucifixion and the 
entombment, and had built a Temple of Venus on 
Calvary. To Constantine and bis mother Helena is 
ascribed the honour of distinguishing these spots 
under Divino inspiration. Constantine erected a 
splendid church to mark the place of the Resurrec- 
tion, and it was dedicated in a.d. 335. 

4. It should be observed that the inquiry as to the 
true place of the Holy Sepulchre is a distinct one 
from that relating to the church built by Constantine. 

The Emperor may possibly have been doedived. It 
is, however, probable that he would not have accepted 
as genuine any spot that did not meet tfie require- 
ments of tho sacred narrative [p. 72, § II, noto 11. For 


Eusebius, & 
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centuries tradition has identified the Sepulchre with 
the spot shown within the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre which occupies the site of the church built 
by Constantine. Within this church all the circum- 
stances connected with the Passion of Our Lord are 
now localized and crowded into almost impossible 


proximity. During the present century, several 
travellers have partially or wholly rejected these tra- 
ditions, and one, Mr. Fergusson, identified Constan- 
tine’s church with the Dome of the Book on the 
eastern hill. The views of these travellers are noticed 
in anothor place [p. 74, § II. note 12]. 


XII. 


THE TABERNACLE 

§ I. The Tabernacle. 

Plate XII., Nos. 29, 80, 81. 

1. The Tabernacle was not, as was at - ono time 
supposed, a huge wooden box open at one end, and 
roofed by curtains thrown across it like a pall over 
an open coffin. The late Mr. Fergusson was the first 
to point out that this arrangement was neither in 
accordance with the text" of Exodus, nor practicable. 
The Tabernacle to outward appearanco was a large 
tent, with a ridge-pole and sloping sidos. [Map 81.] 

2. The directions for the construction are given in 
Exod. xxvi. 1-87 ; the narrative of its completion in 
Exod. xxxvi. 8-88. Additional details of somo inte- 
rest are given by Josephus (Ant. iii. 6). 

The entire fabric of the Sanctuary consisted of 
three main parts — “ tho tabernacle, his tent, and his 
covering" (Exod. xxxv. 11; xxxix. 88, 84; xl. 19; 
Numb. iii. 26, etc.). These parts are clearly dis- 
tinguished in the Hebrew text, but the distinction 
is not always maintained in the Authorized Version. 
Tho Revised Version keeps much moro closely to the 
original Hebrew. The purpose of the Tent and 
the Covering was evidently to enclose and protect 
the Tabernacle. 

8. The Tabernacle proper ham-mishkdn, 

literally, the dwelling-place ) was formed of ten curtains, 
or breadths, of fine linen embroidered in colours, and 
of forty-eight boards of shittim wood (Exod. xxvi. 1-6, 
15-80; xxxvi. 8-18, 20-84). Only those particulars 
that bear upon the general form and dimensions of 
the structure are noticed here. The descriptive details 
are omitted. 

The boards were each ten cubits long, and forty- 
six of them wero a cubit and a half wide. They were 
placed upright, side by side, united by tenons, and 
rendered'firm by horizontal bars. There were twenty 
boards on each side and six at the west end, with two 
narrower 6nes “ for the corners,” which seem to have 
been half a cubit in width (Exod. xxvi 23; xxxvi. 28). [ 


AND THE TEMPLE. 

The east end was left open. It thus appears that 
the length of the structure of boards was thirty cubits 
(forty-five feet), its width ten cubits, and its height 
ten cubits. There was within it, separating the Most 
Holy Place from tho Holy Place, a veil of embroidered 
work, which was hung upon four pillars of shittim 
wood overlaid with gold. 

Each of the ten breadths of embroidered linen was 
four cubits in width and twenty-eight cubits in length. 
These were joined together in fives, so as to form two 
large curtains, which, when the Sanctuary was set 
up, were united by loops and golden hooks so as to 
form one groat whole (** one tabernacle," Exod. xxvi. 
6 ; xxxvi. 18), measuring forty cubitB by twenty-eight 
(sixty feet by forty-two). 

The word mishkan, in tho books of the Pentateuoh 
(except when it is qualified and defined by another 
noun, as in Exod. xl, 2, 6, etc.), is uniformly accom- 
panied by the definite article, and is used only to 
express the essential part of the Sanctuary, that 
which was the appointed dwelling-place of Jehovah. 
It is. always rightly rendered “ the Tabernacle " in 
the English Bible. 

4. The Tent (^>nk, ohel, the ordinary word for a 
tent of skins or canvas) consisted of eleven curtains, 
or breadths, of goats’ hair-cloth, each thirty cubits 
long and four wido. These were joined into two 
large curtains, one of five breadths .and the other of 
six, which, when the sanctuary was set up, were 
coupled together by loops and hooks of brastf so as to 
form a whole, "one tent" (Exod.xxvi. 11; *kxxvi.l8), juBt 
as the linen curtains were coupled together to make 
“ one tabernacle." The entire curtain of goats’ hair, 
with its eleven breadths, exceeded the* curtain of linen 
by four cubits in length and two cubits in width. 
There was a hanging, or soreen of embroidered work, ' 
for the door of the tent (not “ the tabernacle door," as 
in Exod. xxxvi. 37, A.V.), and this was hung upon five 
pillars of shittim wood overlaid with gold (Exod. xxvi. 
86, 87 ; xxxvi. 
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In the Authorized Version the word ohel is badly 
rendered covering in a few cases, and tabernacle in a 
large number of others. The following are a few of 
the instances in which the mistake is most im- 
portant Exod. xxvi. 7, “to be a covering upon 
the tabernacle,” should be, for a tent over 
the tabernacle. — Exod. xxvi. 9 : “ the forefront 
of the tabernacle," should be, the forefront of 
the tent.— Exod. xxxiii. 7 : this verse might be 
thus corrected : Now Moses used to take the tent 
and to pitch it without the camp, afar off from 
the camp; and he called it, The Tent of meeting. 

And it came to pass, that every one which sought 
the Lord jvent out unto the tent of meeting, which 
was without the camp : in vers. 8, 9, 10, 11, of 
the same chapter, “tabernacle” should be 
tent . — 1 Chron. vi. 82 : “ tlfe dwelling place of 
the tabernacle ” should be, the tabernacle of the 
tent; the Hebrew phrase is the same as in 
Exod. xl. 2, 6, 29, etc., where it is rightly 
translated. 

5. The only materials mentioned in con- 
nexion with the construction of theTsNT are the 
great curtain of goats’ hair, aftd 4he five pillars for its 
front, with the veil attached to them. Apparently no 
material is noticed that was not a visiblo feature in 
the structure. That the fabric was tent-shaped, and 


They were probably eithor kept out of sight', or 
rendered as unobtrusive to the view as possible. 

6. No difficulty arises with regard to the wooden 
structure of the Tabernacle, with its four pillars and 
the veil. But the disposition of the gteat curtain of 



A a Board* of the Tabernacle. 
b b Heads of the four pillars of the Tabernacle, 
o o The fivo pillarB in the front of the Tent. 

D l) Assumed position of the ridge-polo, with a support at the back 
of tho Tent. 


not a mere covering thrown over the Tabernacle, may 
be gathered from the name alone, which is quito un- 
ambiguous; and it is obviously distinguished from 
“ the covering of the tent ” [note 8]. The Tabernacle 
stood within the Tent, arid its dimensions are in just 
proportion to the place it appears to have occupied. 
Inside the Tabernacle there were four pillars (two of 
which probably stood dose to the wooden sides), from 
which the inner veil was suspended. But nt the 
front of the Tent, instead of four pillars, as we might 
have expected on the ground of uniformity, there were 
five pillars. Mr. Fergusson’s suggestion that these 
pillars were five cubits apart ; that the centre pillar 
was highest and carried the ridge-pole of the tent ; 
and that the height of the other pillars accorded 
with the slope of the roof of the tent, is a very 
natural *one. The following woodcut shows how 
the portions bf the wood-work of the Tent and the 
Tabernacle, which are named in tho text, may have 
been disposed. 

There must have been a ridge-pole, and pillars at 
the back corresponding with those in front, with some 
'contrivance to sustain the ridge-pole in the middle, 
either by one or more internal pillars, or by diagonal* 
supports resting on the walls of the Tabernacle. 
'These constructive details may have been arranged 
in accordance with the mechanical art of the time. 


embroidered linen is not so easily determined. Mr. 
Fergusson supposed that it was used as a lining for 
the Tont. This accords well with the relation of its 
Bize to that of the great curtain of goats’ hair, and 
with the statement in Exod. xxvi. 13 : “And the cubit 
on the one side, and the cubit on the other side of 
that which remainoth in the length of the curtains 
of the tent, shall hang over the sides of the tabernacle 
on this side and on that side, to cover it.” An 
objection to this viow has been raised on the ground 
that the linen curtain is described as a part of 
the Tent and not of the Tabernacle, and it is in this 
respect clearly distinguished from the curtain of 
goats’ .hair (cf. Exod. xxvi. 1-6 ; xxxvi. 8-18, with 
Exod. xxvi. 7-11 ; xxxvi. 14-18). It is evident that, 
if the linen curtain rested on the ridge-pole, and so 
formed a lining to the Tent, it could be called a part 
of the Tabernacle only in virtue of its appearance as 
an ornamental roof, when viewed from the interior of 
the holy places. This seems to be in agreement with 
the description of the Sanctuary, in which each part 
is mentioned in its relation to the appearance of the 
completed fabric. In order to establish *a closer 
connexion between the linen curtain and the boards 
of the Tabernacle, it has been supposed that the 
former may have been arranged so as to form a sort 
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of flat ceiling to the Tabernacle, and hang down tin 
sidos of the walls like hangings or tapestry. Th 
Most Holy Place thus formed a cube, and the Hoi; 
Place a double cube, which bore the same proportion 
to each other that they afterwards did in the Temple. 
On the whole, however, tho arrangement proposed 
by Mr. Fergusson agrees most closely with the descrip- 
tion in Exodus. 

7. The diagram of the dimensions of the structure 
in section shows that the rectangular measurements, 
which are the only ones given in the text of Exodus, 
are in multiples of five. [No. 29.] Making allowance 
for the slope of the roof, this would account satis- 
factorily for the size of the curtain of goats’ hair. 
In the view of tho Tent in the plate [No. 81], the 
doubling over of “ the sixth curtain in the forefront 
of the 'font” (Exod. xxvi. 9, E.V.) is made to rest 
on the slope of the tent-ropes so as to form a kind 
of porch ; while the overhanging at the sides, resting 
in like manner upon the ropos, forms a verandah five 
cubits wide [p. G5, § II. noto 2]. 

According to this reconstruction, the Sanctuary, 
instead of being a clumsy box-like structure, was a 
large tent, which must have displayed in a most 
favourable manner the materials of which it was 
constructed. 

8. The third part of the fabric was the Covering 
(np?p, mikaeh), called in some places “the covering 
for the tent” (Exod. xxvi. 14; xxxvi. 19). It con- 
sisted of an under layer of rams’ skins dyed rod, and 
an outer layer of what, in tho Authorized Version, 
are called badger-skins. These skins could not have 
been those of badgers, but they may have been seal- 
skins as in the Itevised Version, or more probably 
porpoise-skins as in the margin. — No measurement 
or further description is given of the Covering for the 
Tent. It may have been intended to protect the tent 
from rain and snow, and to secure warmth in winter ; 
and it may have been used to wrap up the parts of 
the Sanctuary and its furniture when the host was on 
the march (Numb. iv. G, 8, 10, etc ). 

9. The Court of the Tabernacle is described in 
Exod. xxvii. 9-18 ; xxxviii. 9-19. It was an enclosure 
of a hundred cubits (150 feet) by fifty cubits, sur- 
rounded by brass pillars five cubits apart, on which 
were hung linen curtain-. Tho ontrance, at the east 
end, was twenty cubits wide, and was closed by an 
embroidered curtain suspended from four pillars. 

§ II. Tub Temple of Solomon. 

Plate XII., Nos. 85, 87. 

1. The .description of this structure is given in 
1 Kings vi. ; 2 Chron. iii. The measurement of the 
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holy plaoes, in tho clear, was sixty cubits (ninety feet) 
in length, and twenty cubits (thirty feet) in width. 
The Most Holy Place, which occupied the west end of 
this space, being twenty cubits high, was a oube of 
twenty cubits (1 Kings vi. 20). The Holy Place, 
occupying the remainder of the interior, was twenty 
cubits broad, forty cubits long, and apparently twenty 
cubits high (the same as the Most Holy Place), thus 
forming a double cube. The entire height of the 
inside of the Temple is stated to have been thirty 
cubits (1 Kings vi. 2). But the additional ten cubits 
wore probably occupied by an upper chamber to 
which allusions seem to be made in 2 Kings xxiii. 12 ; 

2 Chron. iii. 9. In front of the Holy Place was a 
porch of the same width as the holy places 
(twenty cubits), and ten cubits in depth : its height 
is said to have been a hundred and twenty cubits 
(2 Chron. iii. 4), but it was more probably only 
sixty cubits, and it perhaps assumed an archi- 
tectural proportion not wholly unlike the towers at 
tho west end of some of our cathedrals. Against 
the north, west, and south walls of the Temple, 
three stories of small chambers were built between 
the buttresses, as sl^pwn in the section of the build- 
ing from north to south. [No. 87.] Each story 
was five cubits high. The lower chambers were five 
cubits in width, the middle ones six cubits, and the 
uppermost seven cubits. At the proper height for 
each story the wall of the Temple was reduced in 
thickness so as to form offsets upon which the floor 
joists rested without having “ hold in the walls of the 
house ” (1 Kings vi. 6 ; of. Ezek. xli. 6, 7). The 
chambers on each floor opened one into the other in 
succession. The middle floor and the upper floor 
were reached by winding stairways (1 Kings vi. 8). 
Abovejthe chambers, in a sort of clerestory, were the 
windows that lighted the Holy Place (1 Kings vi. 4). 
There may have been another row of windows above 
them to light up the upper chamber. The two 
pillars, called Jachin and Boaz (1 Kings vii. 21 ; 

2 Chron. iii. 15-17), stood within the porch on each 
side of the entranco. 

Tho description given by Josephus (Ant. viii. 8) 
adds little to our knowledge of the structure. As 
regards the decorative details he appears, in some 
ases, to describe what he had seen iq the temples 
and palaces at Borne. 

2. According to Wisd. ix. 8 (B.V.) the Temple was 
>o be “ a copy of the holy tabernacle,” and the coinci- 
dence between the dimensions of the two sanctuaries - 
s obvious. In the Temple all the dimensions of the 
Tabernacle were doubled. In the latter, the Most 
Holy Place was a cube of ten cubits, in the former of 
wenty cubits ; and the Holy Place was a double cube 
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of ten cubits in the Tabernacle and of twenty cubits 
in the Temple. The verandah of five cubits in the 
Tent became a series of small chambers ten cubits 
wide, including the walls, in the Temple. The height 
of the Tent, as shown in the diagram [No. 29], was 
fifteen cubits high, while the height of tho Temple 
was thirty cubits. 

8. No direct information is given in the Bible 
respecting the dimensions of the Tomplo precincts. 
There were two courts, styled the “ Court of the 
Priests,” and tho “ Great Court” (2 Chron. iv. 9); 
and the former, or “ inner court,” was surrounded by a 
wall of threo courses of hewn stone, surmounted by a 
balustraSo of cedar (1 Kings vi. 86). The dimensions 
of the inner court were probably double those of the 
Court of the Tabernacle, ot two hundred cubits (800 
feet), and its width one hundred cubits (150 feet) 
fp. 64, § I. note 9]. There is no cluo to the size of 
the outer court, but it was perhaps tho sumo as that of 
the Temple of Zcrubbabol. According to Ilecatieus, 
that Temple, with its precincts, was 500 feet long and 
150 feet broad. 

• 

§ III. The Temple op Zeuumuhel. 

Plate XII., Nos. 86, 87. 

1. Thore are fow particulars respecting the con- 
struction of the Temple built by Zerubbabel after the 
return of the Jews from Babylon. Tho only diroct 
source of information is the notice in Ezra vi. 3, 4, 
which is repeated in substance by Josephus (Ant. xi. 
4, § 6). In accordance with the decree of Cyrus, it 
was sixty cubits in breadth and sixty cubits in height. 
These must have been external measurements. The 
breadth was twenty cubits in excess of that of 
Solomon’s Temple, and comparing the dimensions 
with those of tho Temple of Ezokiel’s vision (Ezek. 
xli. 5, sq.) [§ III. note 8], it would appear that tho 
additional width included a passage giving separate 
access to each of the chambers which in Solomon’s 
building were en suite, A cross-section on the 
ground-floor would be, according to Ezek. xli. 4, 5, 
9, 11 

The Holy Place . . . .20 cubits 

The two side chambers . *. 8 „ 

The thickness of the two innor 
walls, “ tiie walls of the house” 12 
The thickness of the two outer 

walls 10 

The two passages . • .10 

60 cubits 

It may be seeq from the sections [No. 87], that tho 


thickness of ZerubbabePs walls was twice that of 
Solomon’s. It has been conjectured that tho six 
cubits, in Ezek. xli. 5, represent the thickness of a 
pair of walls, each wall being only thfee cubits thick ; 
and that there were two rows of chambers, with a 
narrow passage in tho. middle, on oacli side of tho 
Temple. But thero are several difficulties which 
render the acceptance of this viow impossible. The 
Jews may have become familiar, in the land of their 
captivity, with a more massive stylo of building 
than their fathers had used, and may possibly have 
introduced this foreign element into the now structure. 

2. The height of sixty cubits appears to be that of 
the porch only. According to Josephus (Ant. xv. 11, 

§ 1), Herod, whon he was proposing to the Jews to 
rebuild tho Templo, spoke of tho existing ono as 
deficient in height by sixty cubits. This can only be 
explained by supposing that he compared the eleva- 
tion of Solomon’s porch, 120 cubits (2 Chron. iii. 4), 
with that of Zerubbabel’s Tomplo. It was, perhaps, 
this comparative deficiency in tho front of tho 
building, as well as the inferiority of tho internal 
decoration, that led the old men, who had seen the 
former Temple, to mourn over tho inferiority of the 
new ono (Hagg. ii. 3 ; Jos. Ant. xi. 4, § 2). 

3. The only information respecting tho area of the 
courts is contained in a quotation that Josephus gives 
from Hecatams, who is said to liavo visited Jerusalem 
in the time of Alexander the Groat. Ilecataous de- 
scribes the space occupied by tho Temple and its 
precincts, which was enclosod by a wall of stone, as 
being a hundred cubits in width, and five plethra in 
length (Cont. Ap. i. 22). The five plethra (about 
500 feet) would make about 800 cubits in the clear, 
making due allowance for tho thickness of the walls 
and the projection of the gates. These dimensions 
are supposed to be confirmed by those given in tho 
vision of Ezekiel, whose Temple apparently coincided 
in its essential features with the Temple of Solomon. 
It had, however, certain additions, partly for conveni- 
ence and partly for increased splendour. Zerubbabel, 
or his architect, seoms to have followed out the plan 
of Ezekiel as nearly as his means, and the conditions 
under which he had to work, would allow. 

§ IV. The Temple op IIeuod. 

Plate XII., Nos. 38, 39. 

1. Tho available information respecting tho Temple 
of Herod is copious, but deficient in accuracy and 
clearness. One description is that of Josephus, who 
was personally acquainted with the Ternpie (Ant. xv. 
Ill §§ 3-7 ; Bel. Jwl, v. 5, §§ 1-6). Another and 
independent description is contained in a treatise 

K 
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( Middoth ) in the Mishna, which deals more portico 
larly with the measurements of the Temple. It wai 
compiled, long after the destruction of Jerusalem bj 
Titus, chiefly fjom the recollections of Levites wh 
had assisted at the Temple services, by men who had 
never seen Herod’s great building. The direct state' 
ments of an eye-witness are fcertainly to be preferred, 
in nearly every case, to reminiscences and traditions 
collected by men who had no personal knowledge o. 
the structure to which they referred. 

2. According to Josephus, Herod decided to rebuild 
the Temple, and at the same time to enlarge its 
circuit, and raise it to a more becoming height. He 
declared bis purpose in a publio assembly, and spoki 
of the existing structure as having been built under 
the restraining conditions imposed by the Persians 
and as falling short of its proper height by sixty 
cubits (cf. 2 Cbron. iii. 4 with Ezra vi. 8) f§ III 
note 2]. The people shrank from the undertaking, 
fearing that Herod might destroy the existing build- 
ing, and then be unable to carry out his purpose. But 
Herod overcame their scruples by promising that lie 
would not pull down tile old Temple until all the 
materials had been collected and made ready for 
building the now one. The Node, or Temple proper, 
in which were the two holy places, was commenced 
about n.o. 21, and completed in a year and a half. 
The colonnades and other buildings connected with 
the courts were not entirely finished until long after 
Herod's death (John ii. 20). 

8. The dimensions of the Holy Placo and the Most 
Holy Place, were the same as they were in the 
Temple of Solomon ; and the ground-plan of the 
Nat appears, except in one respect, to hare been 
the same as that of ^erubbabel’B Temple. The 
exception was t/io addition to the porch of wings, or 
shoulders, projecting twenty cubits oach way, and so 
increasing the width of the porch, or facade, to a 
hundred cubits (150 feet). Both Josephus and the 
Mishna state that tho hoight of the facade was a 
hundred cubits, the same as its width. It must thus 
have fallen short of the height to which Herod 
intended to raise it by twenty cubits. 

4. Great changes wero made in the outer courts 
and buildings. Josephus indirectly says (Ant. xv. 11, 

§§ 8, 5 ; xx. 9, § 7 ; Bel. Jud. vi. 5, § 4) that the Hicron, 
that is the Temple, with its courts and colonnades, 
was a square, of which each side was a stadium, or 
400 cubits (600 feet). According to the Mishna 
(Middoth, ii. 1), tho "mountain of the house,” which 
corresponds to tho Hieron of Josephus, was a square 
of 500 cubits,— dimensions that seem to be taken 
from the 600 reeds of Ezek. xlii. 16-20. These two 
statements, though differing from each other, are 
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sufficiently close to show that the hieron could not 
have occupied, as some suppose, the whole area of 
the Haram esh-Sherif. Elsewhere Josephus states 
(Bel. Jud. v. 5, § 2) that the whole circuit of the 
colonnades, including Antonia, amounted to six stadia. 
This apparently includes the two colonnades that con- 
nected Antonia with the Temple (Bel. Jud. ii. 15, § 6), 
and not the citadel itself, which must have stood on 
the site of the Akra, at the north-west oomer of the 
enclosure. The colonnades were called "the colon- 
nades of Antonia ” (Bel. Jud. ii. 16, § 5), and one of 
them was a continuation of the weBt colonnade of the 
Temple (Bel. Jud. vi. 2, § 9). When both these 
“ limbs ” were destroyed the Temple became*a square 
(Bel Jud. vi. 5, § 4). It is evident that each colonnade 
must have been one stadium (600 feet) long; but the 
distance between them is uncertain. In the diagram 
thoy are about eighty feet apart, and thiB would give 
sufficient room for tho fighting that took place between 
Antonia and the Temple after the former had been 
taken by the Romans. 

5. The colonnade called Solomon’s Porch (John 
x. 28 ; Acts iii. 11 ; v. 12) was probably that on the 
east side, and nafttecT after the colonnade which 
Solomon is said to have built on the east side of his 
Temple (Ant. xv. 11, § 8 ; Bel. Jud. v. 5, § 1). The' 
colonnade built by Herod, on the south side of the 
Temple, had three aisles and one hundred and sixty- 
two Corinthian columns ; and it was called the " Royal 
Colonnade ” (Stoa Basilika). It was of surpassing 
height and richness; and its total length was a 
hundred fcot in excess of that of our largest Gothic 
:athedrals. Some idea may be formed of its dimen- 
sions and grandeur by supposing the transepts to be 
aken off the sides of York Minster and added to the 
ends. * The one hundred and sixty-two columns were 
apparently arranged in four rows of forty each, and 
the two odd columns were probably employed to 
carry the stone entablatures across the opening of 
the central aisle at the end of the approach over 
“ Robinson’s Arch ” [p. 68, note 8]. 

6. According to Josephus there wore four gates in 

the west wall of the Temple enclosure, and one in 
the south wall (Ant. xv. 11, § 5). The* Mishna 
also mentions the Gate Shushan (so called from a 
sculptured view of the Persian city of Susa which 
adorned it) on the east side, and the Gate Tadi on the 
north. * 

7. Within the colonnades there was on each side 
an open court twenty-five cubits (thirty-soven feet six' 
inches) wide. This court, with the colonnades and the 
steps leading up to the Chel, constituted the Court of. 
the Gentiles. 

8. The limit of the Court of the Gentiles on the 
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inside was a low balustrade, three cubits high, on 
which at certain intervals were inscriptions in Greek 
and Latin, warning Gentiles not to pass within it 
(Jos. Bel.Jud. vi. 2, § 4 ; cf. Acts xxi. 28). This balus- 
trade enclosed the platform called Chel (Vp, that is, 
the rampart), whioh was ten cubits wide on the north, 
west, and south sides. One of the inscriptions in 
Greek was discovered in 1871 by M. Clermont- 
Ganneau. The translation is, “No Btranger is to 
enter within the balustrade round the temple and 
enclosure. Whoever is caught will be responsible 
to himself for his death whioh will ensue.” From the 
Chel another flight of five steps led to the Inner Temple. 

9. Thd Inner Temple ( hieron ) or Court was sur- 
rounded by a lofty wall with a colonnade on its inner 
side, and was entered by seven gates, three on the 
north, three on the south, and one on the east. The 
eastern gate was very riohly adorned (Jos. Bel. Jud. 
v. 6, § 8), and is considered by some writers to have 
been “ the Beautiful Gate ” of Acts iii. 2, 10. Others, 
however, suppose the Beautiful Gate to have been 
that on the east side of the Court of the Women, and 
others again the gate in “ Solon^m’s Porch.” Within 
the enclosing wall were the Court op Isbael, the 
.Court of the Priests, the altar, and the Temple 
proper or naot. 

10. East of the Court of Israel, and at a slightly 
lower levol, was the Court of the Women, into which 
“ men who wero undefiled, accompanied by their 
wives, could enter” (Jos. Ant. xv. 11, § 5). No 
woman, nor Gentile of either sox, could enter tho 
Court of Israel [noto 8]. Tho Mishna states that 
the Court of the Women was a square of 185 cubits, 
and it iB so drawn in some plans. These dimensions 
were rejoctod by Mr. Fergusson, who, for good and 
sufficient reasons, limited the width of the court from 
east to west to thirty-fivo or forty cubits. It had two 
gates opposite to each other, and centred on the line 
of the altar and the Temple. It appears to havo 
contained tho treasury (Mark xii. 41 ; Luke xxi. 1), 
and several other apartments for the public service. 

11. The plan of the Temple, as it existed in tho 
time of our Lord, must have been very much that 
which has been described above. The beauty of tho 
buildings, partly arising from the pearly whiteness of 
the local stone with which they were built, was such 
as to strike eveny one, and to call forth, on a memor- 
able occasion, the admiration of His followers (Matt, 
•xxiv. 1 ; Mark xiii. 1 ; Luke xxi. 5). The design of 
the Temple, according to Mr. Fergusson, “ may havo 
wanted something of that classical simplicity we so 

'much admire in other buildings of an earlier period, 
and its details may have been more gorgeous than 
pure. But take it all in all, so completo a building, 


rising terrace above terrace, and court above court, 
must havo afforded a variety of perspective and a 
splendour of effect which, ooupled with its dimensions, 
must have equalled, if it did not surpass, anything 
we know of elsewhere.” This goodly structure has 
wholly disappeared. Our Saviour’s words, “There 
shall not be left one stone upon another that shall 
not be thrown down,” have been literally fulfilled. 
So complete has been the destruction that the exact 
sites of the altar and the Temple are still unknown. 

12. It may be useful to observe that two Greek 
words, Heron and naot, are translated temple in the 
English Version of the New Testament. The word 
Upon (hieron), which means a Bacred enclosure, is 
used in Matt. iv. 5 ; xii. 5 ; xxi. 12 ; xxiv. 1 ; xxvi. 55 ; 
Luke ii. 37, 46 ; xx. 1 ; xxii. 52 ; John x. 23 ; Acts 
xxi. 28 ; xxiv. 6, etc. ; and in these oases includes the 
colonnades and courts. In Matt, xxiii. 16, 85 ; xxvi. 61 ; 
xxvii. 40, 51 ; Luke i. 21 ; John ii. 19 ; Aots vii. 48 ; 
1 Cor. iii. 16; vi. 19, etc., the word is vatic (naot), 
which is only applied to the Temple proper, in which 
were the Holy Place and the Most Holy Place. 

§ V. The Temple Platform. 

Plate XII., Noe. 82, 33, 84. 

1. The size and form of the Temple have been 
discussed above, with the general result that it 
occupied, with its courts and colonnades, a square of 
400 cubits, or about 600 feet. The position of this 
squaro in tho Hamm esh-Sherif, which, as all 
authorities agree, includes the sito of the Temple, 
must now be considered. 

2. The llaram csh-Sherif, which Moslems regard 
as only inferior in sanctity to tho llaram at Mecca, is 
a walled enclosure of oblong form on the eastern hill. 
Its south side is 921 feet, its west 1590 feet, its north 
1036 feet, and its east 1525 feet. At the south-west 
corner only do tho sides form a right angle. Tho 
area of tho enclosure is about thirty-five acres, or 
twice as largo as that of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The 
present surface has a geuoral level of 2419 feet above 
the sea ; but in the centra tliero is a raised platform, 
and on the east side, in front of tho Golden Gate, 
there is a deep depression. Within the enclosure, 
and running from its north-west corner to a point in 
its south wall six hundred feet from tho south-west 
corner, is a portion of tho hill of Mount Moriah. 
Tho hill, in its original form, must have been a ridge 
of bare rock falling abruptly on both sides, and more 
gradually (84 feet within the enclosure) from north to 
south. At the north-west corner the ridge has been 
cut away to a - depth of twenty-threo feet, and tho 
rock removed down to this level, over a large area. 
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This was the work of the Asmoneans when they 
levelled the hill on which the Akra stood [ p. 54, note 2] 
Above the cliff formed by the excavation stand the 
Turkish barracks, and to the north of them is th 
ditch that separated the Antonia from Bezetha 
About two hundred and eighty feet south of the cliff, 
where the ridge is narrowest, there are traces of a 
rock-hewn ditch, and beyond the ditch the crest of the 
ridge is again seen in the Sakhra , which risos four 
feet nine inchos above the raised platform. On th 
platform stands a remarkable building, “the Dome 
of the Bock,” attributed to Abdul Melik, but possiblj 
a reconstruction of a Christian church built lato in 
tho fifth or early in the sixth century. 

Across tho north-east corner of the llaram runs a 
deep ravine, apparently “ the ravine called Kedron ’ 
[p. 52, note 8j, which has been filled up in whole or 
in part since the capture of the city by Titus. In the 
rocky sides of this ravine, the bed of which is here 
1*14 feet beneath the surface, tombs wero probably 
excavated. At tho south-west corner, beneath which, 
at a depth of from eighty to one hundred feet, is the 
bed of tho Tyropcoon raVine, the space between the 
crest of the ridge and the wall appears to have been 
filled up in a very solid way when Herod enlarged the 
precincts of the Temple. At the south-east angle tho 
level has been obtained by the construction of a series 
of woak vaults, “ Solomon’s Stables,” which may 
perhaps bo as old as the reign of Justinian. On the 
north side of the south wall are the mosques cl-Aksa 
and Omar , and part of the buildings erected by 
the Templars. Within tho enclosuro, and more 
particularly in the southern half, there are several 
rock-hewn cisterns of great size. 

8. The enclosing walls of the llaram , which at 
one point attain a height of 168 feet, are, porhaps, 
the* finest specimens of mural masonry in tho world. 
Even in their decay, and partially concealod as they 
are by the accumulated debris of ages, they fill 
the traveller with admiration. The west wall is 
apparently of one date, and this seems to show that 
on that side there was no break botwoon the wall of 
.the Temple and that of tho Antonia. Four ancient 
approaches to tho enclosure, from the west, have 
been found. One, near the south-west angle, 
passed ovor “Robinson’s Arch,” which corresponds 
in width and position to the central aisle of the 
ltoyal Colonnade [p. G6, note 5j. North of this is 
“Barclay’s Gate,” which was a subway, reached by 
a ramp, that led up to the Court of the Gentiles. 
Further north again is “Wilson’s Arch,” about six 
hundred feet from the south-west angle, which formed 
part of a causeway, or viaduct, across .the Tyropcjeon. 
Ovor the arch ran the road from Herod’s palace to i 


the Temple. North of the arch is u Warren’s Gate ” 
— a subway that appears to have led up to the space 
between tho two colonnades that connected Antonia 
with the Temple. These four approaches correspond 
to those mentioned by Josephus. Between “ Barclay’s 
Gate ” and “ Wilson’s Arch ” is the “ Wailing Place,” 
where from time immemorial the Jews have been 
permitted to approach tho site of the Temple, to 
kiss the # stones, and to bathe them with their tears. 
Every Friday Jews, of both sexes and of all ages, 
assemble there to raise the cry of lamentation over 
their desolated sanctuary (Ps. lxxix. 1, 4, 7). 

In the south wall there are three gateways. One, 
the “Double Gate,” opens into a vestibule whence 
there is an ascent, partly by steps and partly by 
a ramp, to the surface. The gate with its vestibule, 
and the ancient part of* the passage, are certainly 
Herodian, and appear to be tho “Huldah Gate” of 
tho Middoth, which led to the Water Gate of the 
Inner Templo. Further east, about six hundred feet 
from the south-west angle, is tho “ Triple Gate,” 
probably built by Justinian, which appears to have 
been originally a double gate with a vaulted passage 
leading up to tho enclosure. Beneath it there is a 
rock-hewn passage or drain that possibly carried off 
tho blood and refuse from the altar. Boyond this is 
the “ Singlo Gate,” of Latin or early Arab dato, which 
opened into “ Solomon’s Stables.” 

At the south-east angle there is a massive tower, at 
the base of which Sir C. Warren found Phoenician 
letters, numerals, and mason’s marks in red paint 
on tho stones. In tho east wall there is only one 
entrance, the “ Golden Gate,” which has been closed 
for several centuries. It is a Byzantine building, 
which has been ascribed both to Constantine and 
Justinian, but is probably of some intermediate date. 
The masonry of the east wall has only been seen 
beneath the surface at the north and south ends, and 
whero it crosses “the ravino called Kedron” in a grand 
massive wall 168 feet high, which was possibly built 
by Agrippa [p. 58, note 4], The north end of tho 
Haram is formed partly by the cliff at the north-west 
nglo, and partly by the wall of unknown date which 
orms the south side of the Birket Is rati. 

4. Thero are two distinct views with regard to the 
osition of tho Temple within the Haram esh Sherif. 
Jne is that it occupied a square of about six hundred 
eet at tho south-west corner of the* enclosure ; the 
ther, that it was near the centre, and that the 
nos was on the raised platform. The first, which* 
larmonizes well with most of the existing remains, 
vas that of the late Mr. Fergusson, and was adopted . 
>y Thrupp, Lewin, Robertson Smith, and others, 
ccording to this view the Royal Colonnade extended 
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for about six hundred feet along the south wall, from 
the south-west angle to the Triple Gate; and the 
passage from the Double Gate reached the surface in 
the Court of the Gentilos, directly in front of the 
Water Gate. On the west side the roadway over 



1. Robin sou *8 A roll. 8. Wailing Pla^e. 

2. B.ircluy’s Gatr. 4. Wilson’s Arch. 

5. Warren’s Gate. 

Robinson’s Arch entered the centre aisle of the Royal 
Colonnade, and that over Wilson's Arch tho western 
colonnade, whilst tho passage from Barclay’s Gate 
led to tlie Court of tho Gentiles, and that from 
Warren’s Gato to the spaco between the colonnades 
of Antonia. The existing gateways thus fit into their 
places in a manner that might bo expected, add the 
approaches harmonize with the general scheme of the 
building. It may be added that the Wailing Flaco 
is the nearest spot outside the walls to the Most Iloly 
Place and to the altar. The solid-made ground at 
the south-west angle, and tho number of rock-liown 
cisterns in tho southern part of the Ilaram , are in 
accordance with tho statements in Josephus and the 
Mishna. ‘[Map 88.] 

The west wall was continued northwards beyond 
Wilson’s Arch, and formed the west wall of Antonia, 
which was thus connected with tho outer wall of the 
Temple precincts Before tho Ilerodian reconstruction 
the Temple appears to havo been separated from tho 
Baris, or Acra, by a rock-hewn ditch, and the north 
wall of the Temple precincts probably left the east 
yrall of the Haram near the Golden Gate, and ran 
westward above the so-called lfedron ravine to the 
ditch. Thore would thus be a considerable space 


between the Temple and the outer wall, and this 
seems to accord with the statements in the Bible, 
Josephus, and the Mishna (Ezra x. 9; Noli. viii. 1; 
Ant xi. 5, § 5; xiv. 4, § 2; 18, § 3 # ; xvii. 9, § 3; 
Pisk. Tempi* ad Midd., quotod by Lightfoot, i. 1050). 

The principal objections to this view are : that, 
according to Josephus, the eastern colonnade of the 
outer court was in a deep valley (Ant. xx. 9, § 7) ; that 
the north-east angle of the colonnade was above “ the 
valley called Kedron ” (lhi. Jnd. vi. 8, § 2) ; and that 
thero must have been massive substructures, above 
the present level of the Ilaram , which have entirely 
disappeared. 

5. The opinion that tho Temple was near the centre 
of the Ilaram is that of Robinson, Warron, Conder, 
and all French and German writers. But thero has 
been much divergence of view with regard to ihe 
position occupied by the altar. Somo place it on 
tho Sakhra, somo to the south of it, and others to 
the north or east. Amongst the principal arguments 
brought forward in favour of this view are : that tho 
natural features of tho ground lend themselves moro 
readily than elsewhero to the construction of the 
courts and terraces that surrounded tho altar and 
naos at different levels ; that the lovels of the courts, 
as derived from tho Middoth, closely agree with those 
of the rock in this part of the enclosure; that the 
Temple is opposite the summit of the Mount of Olives; 
that the Sakhra was either the '* stono of foundation ” 
(Khen ghethipa) or the site of the altar; and that 
Moslem tradition lias always connected the Sakhra 
with the Temple. [Map 32.] 

Tho natural features of the hill at this spot are not 
sufficiently known to enable any one to say how far 
the rock-levols aro in accordance with the Templo 
measurements given in the Mishna. The rock is, 
however, so near the pavement of the raised platform 
as to render unnecessary those deeply laid foundations 
and great substructures which were such a striking 
feature in tho Temples of both Solomon and Herod. 

A building in the centro of tho Haram would not be 
more directly opposite the summit of the Mount of 
Olives than one in the south-west corner. The Sakhra 
is fifty-six feet long and forty feet wide, and its area 
is consequently larger than that of the Most Holy 
Place, which was a square of twenty cubits (thirty-five 
feet). The Sakhra could not, therefore, havo been tho 
“ stone of foundation.” This stone, moreover, liko 
other Ebens , was a movable stono, and not a portion 
of a rocky ridge. No writer mentions that tho altar 
was built ovor a largo cave, such as that betffcath the 
Sakhra— a featuro that would hardly have escaped 
notice if it had existed. According to the lattf Professor 
Robertson Smith, who based his opinion on the state- 
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monts of early Arab writers, the mosque built by Omar 
ou the site of the Temple was abovo tho south wall of 
the llaram, where there is a small mosque covering 
the spot on w^ich Moslem tradition affirms that he 
prayed. In the time of Omar tho Moslem sanctuary 
did not include the Sakhra which was first brought 
within its limits by Abdul Melik. The same writer 
attributes tho identification of the Sakhra with the 
“ stone of foundation,” and the othor fables connecting 
it with the Temple, to a Jew who embraced Islam in tho 
century after the capture of Jerusalem by Omar, and 
is known by his Moslem namo as Wahb ibn Monabbih. 

<». The supporters of the first view are obliged to 
suppose that the massive basement, which must have 
existed abovo the level of the llaram, has completely 


disappeared. Those of the second are oompelled to 
make the Royal Colonnade extend along the entire 
south side of the Haram, which it could not have done 
with tho number of columns mentioned by Josephus 
and the weak vaulting at the south-east angle ; and to 
place the Temple and its colonnades in a position that 
would have no relation to, and be out of symmetry with, 
tho approaches. 

Both views prosent certain difficulties that cannot, 
with our present knowledge, be removed. But if the 
statement of Josephus be correct, that the Temple, 
with its courts, occupied a square of one stadium, or 
six hundrod feet, the site must have been in the south- 
west corner of the llaram, as proposed by the lato 
Mr. Eergusson. 


XIII. 


THE HOLY 

^ I. Two questions of prime importance in con- 
nexion with the Sepulchre of Christ have been much 
discussed siuco Korte, in 17-ffi first expressed his 
disbelief in the authenticity of tho current tradition. 
One is, whothor the present Church of tho Holy 
Sepulchre occupies tho sito of tho buildings erected 
by Constantine, on what ho believed to be tho scene 
of our Lord’s crucifixion and burial. The other is, 
whether tho spot selected by Constantine was really 
the garden without the gate in which Christ suffered 
and was buried. 

1. The late Mr. Eergusson maintained that tho 
“Dome of tho Rock,” in tho llaram rxh-Shcrif, on 
the oastern hill, was the Church of the Resurrection 
built by Constantino ; that tho other buildings were 
near it, but had been destroyed ; and that there had 
been a transference of site to tho western hill prior to 
tho capture of the city by tho Crusaders. This view 
was accepted by few scholars, and it could only be 
supported by a somewhat strained interpretation of 
the narratives of tho early writers and pilgrims. 
The classical character of the structural portions, 
and of many of the decorativo details of tho Dome 
of the Rock, and Mr. Eergusson’s deservedly high 
reputation as au authority on architecture, did 
however give riso to a certuiu degree of uncertainty 
in tho ‘ minds of many modern travellers. All 
doubt has now been dispelled by tho discovery, in 
an ancient church at Medeba, of a map of Palestine 
in mosaic, which appears to be as old as the first part 
of the fourth century, and cannot bo later than the 


SEPULCHRE. 

sixth century. This map includes a plan of Jerusalem, 
which shows Constantine’s great church on the site 
now occupied by tho Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
But, apart from tho evidence of the plan, the state- 
ments of Eusebius, Jerome, the Bordeaux Pilgrim, 
whoso progress along tho main street of tho city can 
now be traced, St. Paula, and Eucherius, distinctly 
place Golgotha, and tho group of churches on tho 
western hill, to the north of the modern Sion. 

2. The churches are described by Eusebius (Life of 
Constantine, iii. 25-40), who was at Jerusalem when 
they wore built, and was present at their consecration. 
They wero also seen, before their partial destruction 
by tho Persians in 614, by several pilgrims whose 
brief notices of what they saw are still extant. One 
of the pilgrims, St. Sylvia, gives a most interesting 
description, unfortunately mutilated, of the services in 
tho church during Easter Week. 

6. Eusebius mentions two churches, the Anastasis, 
or Church of the Rosurroction, and the Basilica, or 
Martyrium, which was dedicated to tho' Cross, and is 
alluded to by St. Sylvia as “the great church in 
Golgotha behind the Cross.” At this time the rock 
upon which tho Cross was supposed to have been set 
up, was apparently separated from the Anastasis by 
an open space where service was occasionally held. 
Later in tho century, or very early in the fifth century, 
the Church of Golgotha, which is described as lying 
betweon the Anastasis and the Martyrium, was built 
over the rock. 

4. The sacred cave, or tomb, was covered with 
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choice marbles, so that the rock could not be seen ; 
and round it was built a small circular chapel whiob, 
according to Antoninus, had the appearance of a goal 
or winning-post on a racecourse. This obapol stood 
in the Anastasia, which was itself beautified with choice 
columns and much ornament, and decorated with all 
kinds of adornments. In many restorations the Anas- 
tasis is represented as a great hemicycle ; but it seems 
more reasonable to suppose that it was a circular 
church with the Chapel of the Sepulchre in tho centre. 



that “a house of prayer worthy of God should be 
erected round a^out” («/k0i) “tho cave of salvation 
on a scale of rich and imperial costliness ’’ (Lift, iii. 
• ?9). Tho church as restored by Modestus [note 7] was 
certainly circular, and it seems most probable that it 
was rebuilt on its original plan. The circumstances 
attending the restoration were not such as to lead to 
the belief that the Church of Modestus was larger and 
grander than that of Constantine. 


5. To the east of the Anastasis there was a large 
open oourt, paved with polished stone, which had 
porticoes or colonnades on its north, west, and south 
sides. On the east side was the Basilica, or Martyrium, 
which was a lofty building of great length and width. 
Tho internal faces of the walls were covered with 
variegated marbles, and the roof had a panelled coiling 
which was richly carvod and gilded. The Basilica 
was entered from the east by three doors, and at its 
western end wero the apso and altar. Here, too, was 
the “ hemisphere,” with its twelve columns surmounted 
by silver bowls, which Eusebius calls “ the main point 
of the whole building.” Various explanations of this 
word have been given, none quite satisfactory. It may 
bo inferred from tho Breviary (about a.d. 530) that 
it was connected with tho cave in which tho three 
crosses are said to havo been found; and it may 
possibly have been a great baldachin or canopy sup- 
ported by twelve columns with silver capitals that 
covered tho altar and the entranco to tho cave which 



was situated in the apse. In front of the eastern doors 
of the Basilica there was an atrium, or small court 
with porticoes on each side, and cxrdrte, at its north 
and south ends, in ono of which the erosB was kept. 
Before the atrium was the propyl team, or main 
entrance, in the midst of “the wide market-place,” 
that is, in tho main street which rau southward from 
tho Damascus Gate, and had a covered colonnade on 
either side. 

6. The 01 in rch of Golgotha is first distinctly 
mentioned in tho “Epitome of Euchcrius” (about 
a. i). 410). It is described in tho Breviary as a 
largo hall ; and Theodosius (a.d. 530) states that it 
was under tho same roof as tho Sepulchre. 

7. After tho retreat of the Persians, who partially 
destroyed the buildings in a.d. 014, the churches 
were restored by Modestus, and they wore # seen after 
their restoration by Arculfus, who visited Jerusalem 
about 670, and furnished a plan of them. Tho plan 
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shows the Anastasia as a circular church, and the 
Basilica and Golgotha as separate buildings with 
doors opening on to a paved court. Modestus evi- 
dently dovotedrmost of his energy to a restoration of 
the Anastasia, and rebuilt the Basilica on a smaller 
scale, with its doors on the west instead of on the east 
side, as in the original building. Tho great value of 
the plan of Arculfus consists in its showing that the 
Anastasis has always preserved its original form and 
position, and that in all tho reconstructions tho line 
of tho sputh wall of Constantine’s basilica has been 
retained. 

8. About a.d. 1010 tho churches were destroyed 
by the mad Khalif el-Hakim; but they were after- 
wards rebuilt, with the exception of the Basilica, on 
a smaller scale and slightly different plan. Tho new 
buildings were seen and described by Saewulf (a.d. 
1102-8), and the Russian Abbot Daniel (a.d. 1100-7). 
During the Latin occupation of Jerusalem tho churches 
were remodelled, and all the holy places were brought 
under ono roof. This great building remained almost 
intact until it was partially destroyed by fire in 1808. 
Tho restoration was completed in 1810, when the 
church assumed its present form. 

0. The general conclusion must be that tho Church 
of tho Holy Sepulchre stands upon tho ground 
occupiod by Constantine’s churches. Tho Rotunda 
preserves the original form and size of the Anastasis, 
or Church of the Resurrection, and Golgotha retains 
its position; but the Basilica, or Martyrium, has 
been replaced by the Groek church, which stands 
partly on the open court and partly on the site of 
Constantine’s great church. This change became 
necessary when it was decided to bring all the holy 
places together undor one roof, and the eastern limit 
of the new church was determined by the entrarico to 
the cave in which, according to tradition, the crosses 
were found. The entrance, which was originally in the 
apse of tho Basilica [note 8], is now near the east 
end of the processional aisle that surrounds tho pres- 
bytery and apse of the Greek church. The walls in 
the Russian property are a portion of tho walls of 
the Basilica; and some of the pavement of the 
court, and ono of the reservoirs mentioned by the 
Bordeaux Pilgrim (a.d. 838), have also been found. 
The second reservoir referred to by tho pilgrim is 
probably the well-known cistern of Helena. 

§ II. The second question involves a consideration 
of the information contained in the Bible with regard 
to tho position of the garden (John xix. 41) in which - 
our Lord suffered and was buried. 

1. The' sacred spot was without the gate (Heb. xiii. 
12; cf. Mark xv. 20; Luke xxiii. 26, 33 ; John xix. 
17, 20). that is, it was outside the second .wall of 


Josephus [p. 58, note 4], for the third wall had not 
been built at the time of the Crucifixion. It was 
“nigh to the city” (John xix. 20), near a frequented 
thoroughfare leading to the country, and visible from 
“afar off” (Matt, xxvii. 39; Mark xv. 29, 40; Luke 
xxiii. 48, 49), as well as from the Temple, or from 
some point near at hand whence the “ chief priests ” 
could look on and mock Him without incurring tho 
risk of ceremonial defilement (Matt, xxvii. 41 ; Mark 
xv. 31 ; cf. John xviii. 28). In the garden was the 
rock-hewn tomb “ wheroin was never man yot laid ” 
(Luke xxiii. 58, etc.). Tho only indication of direction, 
if it bo one, is the supposition that as in the wildor- 
ness tho sin-offering was burned without \he camp 
and to the north of the altar, so at JoruBalem 
Christ suffered without »tho walled city and to the 
north of the altar of tho Tomple. 

2. Jesus, after having beon seized in Gethsemane 
by the Templo guard of priests and Levites (Luke 
xxii. 52), was first led away to tbo house of Caiaphas 
tho high priest. Afterwards, when day broke, He 
was brought before the Sanhedrin, and questioned by 
the chief priests an<] soribes (Luke xxii. 66). He was 
then taken to tho Pnetorium, and handed ovor to tho 
Roman authorities. Hero He was brought before 
Pilate, who, aftor giving sentence, delivered Him to the 
Roman soldiers to be crucified. The soldiers, after 
having mocked Him, apparently in tho presence of 
the whole garrison (Matt, xxvii. 27 ; Mark xv. 16), led 
Him away to suffer death upon the cross. 

3. The house of Caiaphas and the place at which 
the Sanhedrin assembled were probably the liouso of 
tho high priest and the Council House mentioned by 
Josephus (Bel. Jnd. ii. 17, § 6 ; v. 4, § 2). These places 
were near “ Wilson’s Arch ” [p. 68, note 8]. Tho Pne- 
torium was probably Herod's palace, which was tho 
usual residence of the Roman procurator when at 
Jerusalem. An interesting illustration of the trial 
of Christ by Pilate occurs in Josephus (Bel Jud. ii. 14, 
§§ 8, 9). The historian describes how Gcssius Florus, 
whilst residing in the palace, erected a judgment-seat 
(/j/J/ia) in front of it, and took his seat thereon ; and 
how the chief priests and men of influence then came 
and stood before tho judgment-seat (cf. John xix. 18, 
whero the Bema is said to have been placed on “ the 
Pavement” called Gabbatha). On that occasion 
Florus bad Jews of equestrian sank flogged and 
nailed to the cross in front of the Bema. 

4. The Antonia, which some writers believe .was 
the Prrotorium, contained the barracks of the garrison 
[p. 55, note 6]. It was also the state prison, and the 
residence of tbo commandant. There is no indication 
that it was ever the residence of tho Procurator, who 
would naturally select as his quarters the more 
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commodious palace on the wostern bill. A tradition 
of the fourth century, possibly from some confusion 
between the palace of Herod and that of Agrippa, 
places the Pnetorium in the valley to the east of the 
main street of the city. Later tradition identifies it 
with the Antonia, and the Via Dolorosa with the 
streets leading from the site of the fortifiod barrack to 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. Possibly Christ, 
after having been sertonced by Pilate in Herod’s 
palace, was taken to the Antonia, where the two 
thieves would naturally be confined, and thence led 
out to be crucified. 

5. At the time of the Crucifixion the main roads 
from Jerusalem were thoso running to the north, to 
Bethlehem and the south, to the Jordan Valley, and 
westward to the coast. The great north road left the 
city by a gate in tho second wall, which was probably 
on the line of the present street from tho Damascus 
Gate., Outside- tho walls it appears to have been 
joined by two roads, — one from the Antonia, which 
kept to the eastern hill without descending into the 
Tyropceon Valley, and the other from the Upper City 
which passed out by the Gate Gennath, and ran 
through tho gardens from wfciclj that gate may have 
derived its name. By the side of ono of these roads 
• Christ was probably crucified. 

G. The Church of the Holy Sepulchre is within the 
modern walls, but, with our present information, no 
one can say whether the site was within or without 
the second wall of Josephus. No certain trace of 
that wall has yet boen found, and tho point in the 
first wall at which it commenced is uncertain. As far 
as the natural foatures of the ground aro concerned, 
the site may have been outside the wall, as the 
founder of the church evidently believed it to be ; and, 
in this case, it would have been within easy reach of 
the Prsetorium (Herod’s palace), and closo to the 
road running northward from tho Gate Gennath. A 
strong, though not a conclusive argument, that the 
traditional Bite was outside the second wall, is the 
existence of two, if not of more groups of undoubted 
rock-hewn tombs of early date in or near the church. 
To this may be added the statement of Cyril of 
Jerusalem, some twenty years alter the dedication of 
the churches,* that traces of the original garden could 
then be seen. 

7. At the time of the Crucifixion, the “place which 
is called the Skyll,” that is, Golgotha or Calvary, was 
• apparently a well-known spot outside the second wall. 

' .Arid, if Origen may be trusted, it derived its name 
from a Jewish tradition that Adam was buried there* 
It may perhaps be inferred from the words of Origen 
’and Tertullian, who wrote before the discovery of the 
sepulchre, that the position of Golgotha was well 


known, in their day, to Jews and Christians ; but the 
inference is by no means certain. 

8. According to Eusebius, certain ungodly and 
impious persons determined to hide the “cave of 
salvation ” (™ morfiptov avrpov) from the eyes at men. 
“ Having expendod much labour in bringing in earth, 
from outside, thoy cover up the whole placo ; and 
then, having raised this to a certain height, and 
having paved it with stone, they entirely conceal the 
Divine cave (W> Ouav avrpov) beneath a great mound. 
Next, as if nothing further were left for them to do, 
they prepare above ground a dreadful thing, a verit- 
able sepulchre of souls, building to the impure demon 
called Aphrodite a dark shrine of lifeloss idols, and 
ottering thoir foul oblations on profane and accursed 
altars.” Ha then goes on to say that Constantine, 
“ being inspired by the Divine Spirit,” and “ culling 
upon God to help him,” gavo orders that the place 
should be purified. The temple was thrown down 
the statues were destroyed, and the materials, both 
wood and stone, as well as the “ actual ground, earth 
and all,” upon which the temple had been built, were 
removed and carried away Jo a distant spot. Then, 

“ as one layer aftor another was laid bare, the place 
which was beneath the earth appeared ; then forth- 
with, contrary to all expectation (or hope), did the 
venerable and hallowed monument (paprvpiov) of our 
Saviour’s resurrection become visible, and the most 
holy cave received what was an exact emblem of His 
coming to life.” 

Constantine, in his letter to Macarius, writes “ that 
the token of that most holy Passion, long ago buried 
underground, should havo remained unknown for so 
nany cycles of yoars, until it should shine forth to 
His servants now set free through the removal of 
him (Licinius) who was tho common enemy of all, 
truly transcends all marveL” And he expresses his 
anxiety to adorn, " with splendour of buildings, that 
acred spot which, under Divine direction, I relieved 
as it were from an incumbont load, even from the 
isgraceful adjunct of an idol” (Life of Constantine, 
ii. 26 -80). 

Elsewhere ( Theophania , Lee’s translation, p. 199) 
Eusebius writes of “ the rock standing out erect and 
lone on a level land, and having only one cave in it,” 
as if it had been previously isolated for some puipose, 
r was naturally an isolated rock. It may be 
emarked that Eusebius always uses the word avrpov, 
cave,” and not the more usual pvtipitov, or ra<po?, 
or the Sepulchre; and that although he mentions 
he “ cave of the Nativity ” at Bethlehem^ and the 
ave in which Christ taught the disoiples on the 
Mount of Olives, in his earlier writings, he, makes no 
allusion in them to the Sepulchre. The omission is 
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certainly remarkable if the site of the tomb was 
known. 

9. The description by Eusebius of the discovery of 
tho Sepulchre, and the statements of the historians 
of the fifth cciftury, indicate a belief on their part 
that the result of tho excavations carriod out by 
Constantine’s command, was. unexpected and due to 
Divine inspiration and guidance. Still it can scarcely 
bo imagined that Constantino and his advisers would 
have elected to destroy a temple and search for a tomb 
beneath it, if they had not been guided by some 
tradition, very possibly an erroneous one, of the site 
of Golgotha. If there had been any doubt respecting 
the authenticity of the tomb in tho fourth and fifth 
centuries, or if Constantino had been the “ victim of 
a pious fraud,” the silence of the Emperor Julian, and 
of the Gnostic and Pagan writers, on the subject is 
unaccountable. 

10. Whether the true site of Golgotha was lost 
during tho seventy years that elapsed between the 
Roman siege by Titus, and tho reconstruction of 
Jerusalem as /Elia by Hadrian, is uncertain. Much 
has been written on bothjudes of the question without 
any very definite result. Hadrian could have had no 
motive for building a temple above tho tomb of Christ ; 
and he would hardly have erected one over an obscuro 
spot which is not mentioned in tho Old Testament, 
tho Apocrypha, or Josephus, with the special object 
of insulting the Jews whoso rebellion ho had so 
completely crushed. 

11. In view of the abscnco of any indication of the 
course of the second wall of Josephus, the principal 
argumont against tho traditional site seems to be that 
it is not, as might have been expected, due north of 
the altar of the Temple, but rather to the west-north- 
west. This argument seems to tho writer an im- 
portant one, and it is suggested here that the 
tradition followed by Constantino and his advisers 
was unreliable. 

12. If the traditional site cannot be accepted, 
where is the true one to be sought ? Four answers 

* to this question have been proposed. M. Renan (Vie 
de Jesus, p. 269) suggested some spot near tho north- 
west angle of the present wall, or on tho hillside 
above tho Birkct Mamilla. Mr. Fergusson advo- 


cated one in the Ilaram, close to the Sakhra, and 
immediately outside of the Temple wall, which, 
according to his theory, was also the wall of the city. 
Otto Thenius, in 1849, identified Golgotha with the 
knoll above Jeremiah’s grotto, and his view has been 
adopted and advocated by Felix Howe, General 
Gordon, and Colonel Conder. Bishop Gobat placed 
the scene of the Crucifixion directly north of the 
Temple, outside tho present walls, and on tho rising 
ground to the east of Jeremiah’s grotto. 

Neither of these sites can claim the support of the 
faintest echo of any tradition ; but two of them are 
situated almost due north of the altar. One of the 
latter, however, must, to all appearances, have been 
within tho walls as reconstructed by Herod. There 
is not a shred of evidence to connect either of the 
proposed sites with Golgotha, but, if there be any 
truth in what some might call the sentimental 
prepossession that Christ suffered and was buried at 
somo spot directly north of the altar of tho Templo, 
tho view of the late Bishop Gobat has most in its 
favour. 

13. In the opinion of tho writer, Christ was possibly 
taken from Herod’s palace to the Antonia, and then 
lod out to be crucified along the road to the north 
which followed the eastern hill without descending. 
to the Tyropceon Valley. The exact spot where the 
crosses were erected on the side of the road was 
possibly within, perhaps without, the present wall of 
the city. There is not the slightest indication that 
Christ was crucified on a knoll or on any kind of 
elevation, and there is no reason to suppose that on 
this occasion the Roman soldiers departed from the 
usual custom of crucifying in close proximity to a road. 

Whether any further evidence with regard to tho 
position of Golgotha may come to light in the years 
to come, it is impossible to say. But, wherever the 
true sito may be, the Church of tho Holy Sepulchre 
must always remain an historical monument of the 
deepest interest. For more than fifteen centuries it 
has bcon regarded by Christians of every persuasion 
as covering the holiest spot on earth; and it has, 
directly or indirectly, given rise to wars which have 
argely influenced the progress of nations aud°affected 
ho history of the world. >» 
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Note. — This Index is intended to include every occurrence of each geographical name in the Authorized Version of the Old 
Testament, Apocrypha, and Now Testament. In the tribos of Israel, and other cases, such as Aram, the name of the 
alleged progenitor of the tribe is included in the references. The number of the map in which the name appoars is 
given at the close of the references, thus, [9, 23.]. The words u probably,” “ possibly,” and “ perhaps ” are used to 
denote greater or less degrees of evidence for the identification of a modern with an ancient Bite or name. Modern 
names are printed in italidh. 


Aalar ( f Aa\dp t R.V. Allab), 1 Esdr. v. 3(5. 
A place from which some of the Captivity 
returned. Elsewhere probably Iinmer. 

A ban a (n$R, R.V. Abanah, marg. Am an ah), 
ono of tiie rivers of Damascus. The si ante 
is retained in the Nahr Banins, or Ahnnuli, 
one of the Beven streams drawn off from 
. the Barada (2 K. v. 12). [3, 9.] 

Abarim (onpjjn), mountains of: mountains 
E. of Jordan, more particularly the range 
of Mt. Nebo (Jebrt Neba ) (Num. xxvii. 12, 
xxxiii. 47, 48; Deut. xxxii. 49). Else- 
where Iie-aharim. (Jer. xxii. 20, “ pas- 
sages,’ ” R.V. 44 Abarira .”) 

Addon (pagein Asher (Josh. xxi. 30; 1 Chr. 

vi. 74). In Josh. xix. 28 perhaps Hebron 
or Ebron. It is now Kliurbet ' Abdeh , about 
10 miles N. of 'Altlca. 

Abel (^)» THK (1 Sam. vi. 18). Tho 
LXX., Targum, R.V., and most modem 
scholars read here Eben, “ stono;” of. vers. 
14, 15. 

Abel ('$), 2 Sam. xx. 14, 15, 18. A place 
elsewhere fully named Abel-maim and 

Abel'BEtidmaaohah (nspp rva R.V. A.-b,- 
maacah),2 gam. xx.14, 15, 18; IK xv. 
20; 2 K. xv. 29), near Dan ; now All, 0} 
miles \V. of Banins . [9.] 

Abel-cheramim (Dn^y^), in R.V. only. In 
A.V., u plain of the viueyards,” E. of 
Jordan (Judg. xi. 33), probably Abil, 12 

miles E. of Gaduro. 

• 

Abel-maim (P'p »n), 2 Chr. xvi. 4. Identical 
with Abei-beth-Maacah. [9.] 

Abel-meholah (n^.np *$), in the Jordan 
Valley, the nativetpl&co of Elisha (Judg. 

vii. 22 ; 1 K. iv. 12, xix. 16). Now 4 Ain 
el-Heltoeh, 9} miles S. of Bctbshean. 

Abel-mizraim (onap »$), Gen. 1. 11. Not 
known. 

Abel-shittim (onptn '#), Nam. xxxiii. 49. 
Usually called Shittim. Now Kefrein, 
E. of Jordan, at N, end of the Qhdr-et- 
Stisebdn, 


Abez (ya$, R.V. Ebkz), in Iseachar (Josh, 
xix. 20). Not known. 

Abilene ('AfhArjrfi), a district of which tho 
capital was Abiln, near Neby Abil t in the 
Suk Wady Barada (Luke iii. 1). [19.] 

Abkonah. See Ebronah (Num. xxxiii. 34, 85). 

Abronas. See Arbonai (Judith ii. 24). 

Aocad (13R), a chief city of tho land of 
Shinar (Gen. x. 10). It was near Abu 
Habba, about 16 miles W. of Baghdad. 

CL 6.] 

Accaiion (A 'AKKapd>v\ 1 Macc. x. 89. Tho 
Greek form of fckron. 

Accno (iaj?. R.V. Acco), Judg. i. 31, allotted 
to, but never occupied by, Ashor: after- 
wards Ptolomais, now 'Akita and 8. Jean 
d y Acre. [9, 19.] 

Aceldama (*A*«A8a/^, R.Y. Akeldama), Acts 

i. 19. Greek form of wpi ^pn = field 

of blood, 44 tho bloody field,”* now Hakk ed- 
llumm. [23, 27.J 

Aoiiaia (’Axsfa), a Roman province, which 
included tho Peloponnesus and the greater 
part of Hollas proper (Acts xviii. 12, xix. 
21 ; ltom. xv. 20, xvi. 5, where tlio true 
reading is Asia; 1 Cor. xvi. 15; 2 Cor. 

ii. 1, ix. 2, xi. 10 ; 1 Tliess. i. 7, 8). 

Achmbtua (HntpnR), Ezra vi. 2. Elsowhere 
Ecbatana. ’ 

Aohor, valley of poy), Josh. vii. 24, 
26, xv. 7; Is. lxv. 10; Hos. ii. 15. Now 
Wady Kelt. 

Achshaph (C)??H), in Ashor (Josh. xi. 1, xii. 
20, xix. 25). Possibly Haifa at foot of 
Carmel. 

Aoizib (3n3N). 1. In tho low country of 

Judah (Jobh xv. 44; Mio. i. 14). Pro- 
bably elsewhere Cbeiib and Chozeba. 
Perhaps ‘Jin Kexbeh. 2. In Asher (Josh, 
xix. 29; Judg. i. 31). Et-Zib, on soa- 
coast N. of 'Akka, [9.] 

Adadam (n^y^y), in the S. of Judah (Josh, 
xv. 22). Possibly * Ad'adah , E. of Boer- 
sheba. 

Adam (oi^) on the Jordan (Josh. iii. 16). 
Frobably Tell Ddmieh. 


Adamah (n$}N ), in Naphtali (Josh. xix. 36). 
Now ed-Damieh, 5 miles W. of Tillering. 

Adami ('Dit*, R.V. Adami-nekeb), in Naphtali 
(Josh. xix. 33). Now Kliurbet Admah . 

Adar (tir, t.e. Addur, as in R.V.), in the 
44 South’* of Judah (Josh. xv. 3). Else- 
where Hazar-addar. Not known. 

Adasa (’A&curci), in Judsoa (1 Macc. vii. 40, 
45). Now Kliurbet 4 Adaseh , 6$ miles from 
Beth-lioron, on tho way to Jerusalem. 

A DOAN (pH), a place from which some of tho 
Captivity returned (Ezra ii. 59). In Nell, 
vii. 61 the name is Addon. 

Adiija (’Atofaf), in the low country of Judan 
(1 Macc. xii. 38, xiii. 13). Elsewhere 
probably Adithaim, and Hadid. Pro- 
bably JJaditheh , E. of Lydda. 

Adithaim (D'n'iy ), in tho low country of 
Judah (Josh! xv. 36). Elsowhere pro- 
bably Adidu aud Hadid. 

Admah (npiR), in tho plain of Jordan (Gen. 

x. 19, xiv. 2, 8; Deut. xxix. 23; Hos. 

xi. 8). 

A dora ( V A8 wpa), 1 Macc. xiii. 20. ElBOwhero 
Adoraim. 

Adoraim (DH’nN), 2 Chr. xi. 9. Now Mra, 
5 miles W. of Hebron. [9.] 

Adramyttidm (’AJpa^iuTTioi/), a sea-port 
(Acts xxvii. 2). Now IMremid, at the 
head of tho Gulf of Edreiuid in Asiu 
Minor. 

Aiirja (6 'A11p(a%), Acts xxvii. 27, that part 
of tho Mediterranean bounded by tho 
coasts of Sicily, Italy, Greece, and Africa. 

Adullam (o^ry ; ),in tho low country of Judah 
(Josh, xiii 15, xv. 35; 2 Chr. xi. 7; Neh. 
xi. 30 ; Mic.i. 15 ; 2 Msec. xii. 38 : comp. 
Gen. xxxviii. 1, 12, 20). The site of a 
cave memorable in David's history (1 Sain, 
xxii. 1 ; 2 Sam. xxiii. 13 ; 1 Chr. xi. 15). 
Elsowhere Odolhun. Now Kliurbet-' AM 
el-Ma, about 8 miles N.E. of Bcit*jibrin. 

Adummim, the going up to (ovjn^ nSyo), 
Josh. xv. 7, xviii, 17. Nopr Tal'at id- 
Jlumm, 44 the ascent of blood,” on the 
road from Jerioho to Jerusalem. 
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Aeno$ (AImSf), 44 near Salim,” apparently W. 
of the Jordan (John iil 23) Not known. 

Agabinks (viol "A yap), Bar. iii. 23. Descend- 
ants of Hugur. Elsewhere Hagarcnes, 

Auava («;.!«), Ezra viii. 15, 21, 31. Else- 
where, perlmp§rAva and Ivah; and now 
possibly HU on the Euphrates. [12.J 

Ahlah (a^rw), in Asher (Judg. i. 31), pos- 
sibly (iush-liuleb, Gisoala, now' el-Ji*h 
near Sa/ed. 

Ai ('Pn), u very anoiont city of Canaan, 
situated E. of Bethel (Josh. vii. 2-5, 
viii. 1-29, ix. 8, x. 1,2, xii. 9; Ezra ii. 28; 
Noh. vii. 32); not impossibly et-Tell t a 
mound of ruins E. of Beilin. It is spelt 
Hni (K.V. Ai) in Gen. xii. 8, xiii. 8, ami 
is called also A iath and Aija. [9, 23.] 
2. OP), a place near lleshlsm (Jer. 
xlix. 8). 

Aiatii (n;p), the ancient Ai (Is. x. 28). 

Aija (tt;p), another variation of the name of 
Ai (Neh. xi. 31). 

Aijalon (|^;m), ullotted to Dan, and nsdguod 
to the Kohathitcs, but ultimately taken 
by the Philistines (Josh. xix. 42, xxi 24 ; 
Judg. i. 35 ; 1 Chr. vi. 69, viii. 13 ; 2 Clip. 

xi. 10, xxvili. 18). Valley of A. (Josh, 
x. 12). Elsewhere incorrectly Ajalon. 
Now Y&lo % 14 miles N.W. by W. of Jeru- 
salem. [9.] 2. InZebnlmi, buiial-pluco 
of a judge of very similar name (Judg. 

xii. 12). Not known. 

AiN();pn = the spring), on the E. boundary 
of tho Promised Land, near Rib1ah(Num. 
xxxiv. 11). Possibly the 'Ain el 'Any, 
source of tho OronttH. 2. In S. of J uduh, 
allotted to Simeon ami assigned to the 
priests (Josh. xv. 82, xix. 7, xxi. 16 ; i Chr. 

iv. 32). Perhaps alto called Abiian. 

Ajalon (p^ t K, i.e. Aijalon, ns in R.V.), Josh, 
x. 12, xix. 42; 2 Chr. xxviii. 18. Else- 
wlieio moro accurately Aijalon. 

Akrabrim, the ascent or (crsnpp rAjjo), a 
pass on the S. boundary of the Prom bed 
Land and of Judah (Nurn. xxxiv. 4 ; Josh, 
xv. 3 ; Judg. i. 36) Elsowhere Mnaleh- 
Acrnbbim. Now possibly the L'Okb es- 
Snfu, or the line of cliffs 11 miles 8. of 
the Dead Bea. 

Alammelech 0lW"«), in Asber (Josh. xix. 
26). 

Alema (’AA*/iai). in Gilead (1 Marc. v. 2C). 
Possibly Ke/t el-Ma, E. of the Sea of 
Gulilee. 

Alemeth (npty, i.e. Allometb, as iu R.V.), 
an altered form of the name Almon 
( 1 Chr. vi. 60). Possibly 'Almit, N.E. of 
‘Andto. [23.] 

Alexandria (4 'AAr (dvSpeia), 8 Macc. ii. 30, 
iii. 1,21; Acts vi.9,xviii.2L Alexandria. 

Au aii (1 Chr. i. 51). See Alvah. 

Allon (}^h), in Naphtali (Josh. xix. 88). 
Should probably be taken with the fol- 
lowing word, oithor “ the oak in Zaanan- 
niin” (R.V.), or “the oak of Bezaanan- 
nim” (R.V. marg.). In Judg. iv. 11, 
A.V. has it 14 tho plain of Z. ; ” but R.V. 
as abotfo. 

Allon-bachuth (nia$ jhto, U.V. A.-bacuth), 
“oak o( f weeping,” below Bethel (Gen. 
xxxv. 8), where Rebekah’s nurse De- 
borah was buried. 


Almon fluAp) # a priests’ city in Benjamin 
(J< sh. xxi. 18). Elsewhere Alemeth. [23.] 

Albion Diblathaim (HD'n^ai fbffp, i.e. A. 
Diblathflemah), one of the halting-places 
of Israel between Diboti-gad and the range 
of Abarim (Num. xxxiii. 46, 47). Pro- 
bably identical or oonnoctcd with Beth-D. 

Alotii (nhty), a place which, with Asher, 
formed one of Solomon's commissariat 
districts (I K iv. 16). Probably should 
be Beulotb, as iu R.V. 

Alush (ti'h) 0, one of the halting-places of 
Israel between Egypt and Rephidim 
(Num. xxxiii. 13, 14). Not known. 

Alvah (n^p), a place in Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 
40). Elsewhere Aliah. Not known. 

Amad (lycr), in Asher (Josh. xix. 26). 

Amalkk (p^pp), a roving tribe connected with 
Esau, occupying tho peninsula of Sinai 
(Oon. xxxvi. 12, 16; Exod. xvii. 8-16; 
Num. xxiv. 20; Dout. xxv, 17, 19; Judg. 
iii. 13, v. 14 ; 1 Sam. xv. 2, 3, 5, 20, xxvii*. 
18; 2 Sam. viii. 12; 1 Chr. i. 36, xviii. 
11; Ps.Uxxiii.7). Also 

Amalkkites, the Op^p.rj), Gen. xiv. 7; 
Num. xiii. 29, xiv. 25, 43,45; Judg. vi. 
3, 33, vii. 12, x. 12, xii. 15; 1 Sam. xiv. 
48, xv. 6-8, 15, 18, 20, 32, xxvii. 8, xxx. 
1, 13, 18; 2 Sam. i. 1,8, 13; 1 Chr. iv. 43. 

Am am (op*l), in the S. of Judah (Josh. xv. 
26). 

Amana (npL*0, a mountain, apparently in 
Lebanon (Cant. iv. 8). 

Amathis, the land of (^ 'A/uattfm x^P a )l 

1 Mace. xii. 25. Elsewhere, as in R.V, 
Hamath. 

Ammaii, the hill of (npt* np?:)> far from 
Oibcon (2 Sam. ii. 24). Not known. 

Abimon (pop), the nation which descended 
from Lot (Neh. xiii. 23; Ps. lxxxiii. 7; 
Judith v. 2, vi. 5). Children of A. or 
Sons ok A. ('p Geu. xix. 38; Num, 
xxi. 24 ; Deut. ii. 19, 37, iii. 11, 16; Josh, 
xii. 2, xiii. 10 ; Judg. iii. 13, x 6, 7, 9, 11, 
17. 18, xi'. 4-6, 8, 9, 12-15. £7-33, 36, xii. 
1-3; 1 Sam. xii. 12, xiv. 47; 2 Sum. viii. 
12, x. 1-3, 6, 8, 10, II, 14, 19, xi. 1, xii. 9, 
26, 31, xvii. 27; 1 K. xi. 7, 33; 2 K. 
xxiii. 13, xxiv. 2; 1 Chr. xviii. 11, xix 1, 
2, 3, 6, 7, 9, 11, 12, 15, 19, xx. 1, 3 ; 2 Chr. 
xx. 1, 10, 22,23, xxvii. 5; Is. xi. 14; Jer. 
ix. 26, xxv. 21, xlix. 6; Dan. xi. 41; 
Amos i. 13; Zeph. ii. 8, 9; Judith i. 12, 

v. 5, vii. 17, 18; 1 Maco. v. 6. 

Ambionites (o^op, also pop, and »p ';a), 
Deut. ii. 20; 1 Sam. xi. H ; 1 K. xi. 1,5; 

2 Chr. xx. 1, xxvi. 8, xxvii. 5; Ezra ix. 

1 ; Neh. iv. 7; Jer. xxvii. 8, xl. 11, 14, 
xii. 10, 15, xlix. 1, 2; Ezek. xxi. 20, 28, 
xxv. 2, 3, 5, 10 ; 2 Macc. iv. 26, v. 7. Am- 
monite (Dout. xxiii. 3; 1 Sam. xi. 1, 2; 

2 Sam. xxiii. 37; 1 Chr. xi. 39; Nth. ii. 
10, 19, iv. 3, xiii 1 ; Judith xiv. 5). Am- 
monites® (1 K. xiv. 21, 81 ; 2 Chr. xii. 18, 
xxiv. 26). 

Amorite, Amoritrs (non, fa Emorite), the 
predominant people of Palestine before 
' the conquest (Gen. x. 16, xiv. 7, 18, xv. 
16, 21, xlviii, 22; Nutn. xiii. 29, xxi. 13, 
21, 25, 26, 29, 31, 32, 34, xxti. 2, xxxii. 
33, 39; Deut. i. 4, 7, 19, 20, 27, 44, ii, 24, 
iii. 2, 8, 9, iv. 46, 47, xxxi. 4; Josh. ii. 10, 


v. 1, vii. 7, ix. 10, x. 5,6,12, xi. 3, xii, 2, 
xiii 4, 10, 21, xxiv. 8, 12, 15, 18; Judg. 

i. 84-36, vi. 10, x. 8, 11, xi. 19, 21-23; 
1 Sam. vii. 14; 2 Sam. xxi. 2; IK. iv. 
19, xxi. 26; 2 K. xxi. 11; 1 Chr. i. 14; 
Ezra ix. 1; Ps. cxxxv. 11, cxzxvi. 19; 
Ezek. xvi. 3, 45; Amos ii. 9, 10; Judith 
v. 15; 2 Esdr. i. 22, R.V. in this ease 
reads “bitter,” Marah). Besides the 
foregoing, the name occurs ns follows in 
the libt of nations to he expelled (Exod. 
iii. 8, 17, xiii. 5, xxiii. 28, xxxiii. 2, xxxiv. 
11 : Deut. vii. 1, xx. 17; Josh. iii. 10, ix. 
1, xii. 8, xxiv. 11; Judg. iii. 5; 1 K. ix. 
20; Neh. ix. 8). 

AiiPHiroLis (’A/i^firoAis), iu Macedonia (Acts 
xvii. 1),3 miles from the *ea,on left bank 
of the river Strynion, which nearly sur- 
rounded it. Now Yeni Keui. 

Anab (3jp.), in the mountains of Judah, ori- 
ginally an abode of Anakim (Josh. xi. 21, 
xv. 50). Now *Anab t 10 miles S.S.W. of 
Hebron. [9.] 

Anaharath (rnrjjN.), in Issaohar (Josh. xix. 
19). Now en-fi/'aHrah, 5} miles N.E. of 
Jezrcel. 

Ana mah OV^p.), a Benjamite town, after tho 
return from Babylou (Neh. xi. 82). Now 
Beit-Hannina , near Gibeon. 

Anathoth (mnjjp, priests’ city in Benjamin 
(Josh. xxi. 18; 1 K. ii. 26; 1 Chr. vi. GO; 
Is. x. 30); native place of two of David’s 
heroes (Anethothito, Antothitc, Aneto- 
* ttoite, R.V. correctly Anathothite), 2 Sara, 
xxiii. 27; 1 Chr. xi. 25, xii. 3, xxvii. 12); 
and of Jeremiah the Prophet (Jor. i. 1, 
xi. 21, 23, xxix. 27, xxxii. 7, 8, 9); rein- 
habited after return from Babylon (Ezra 

ii. 23; Neh. vii. 27, xi. 32; 1 Esdr. v. 18). 

Now ‘And/a, 2} miles N.N.E. of Jeru- 
salem. [9, 23.] 

Anem (op.JJ), in I-sach&r, allotted to the Ger- 
shonitos (1 Chr. vi. 73 only). Possibly a 
contraction of Eu-ganuim, now Jenin; or 
perhaps ‘data. 

Aner ("Up), in the Western Manosseh, allotted 
to Kobathites (1 Chr. vi. 70 only). Pos- 
sibly a variation of Taanach. 

Akim (□'$), in mountains of Judah (Josh. xv. 
50). Now probably CrAuwcm, 11 miles 
8. of Hebron. 

Annaas (lav das, R.V. Sanaas), 1 Esdr. v. 23. 
EUcwhero Has-Benaah and Scuaah. 

Anti-libanus ('AmA/j8am), Judith i. 7. 
Now Anti-Lebanon, 

Antioch ('Avti 6x*ia). 1. Capital of Northern 
Syria, site of first Christian church (L 
Marc. iii. 37, iv. 35, xi. 13 ; 2 Macc. iv. 
9, 33, v. 21, viii. 3&, xi. 30, xiii. 23; Acts 

vi. 5, xi. 19, 20. 22, 26,27, xiii. 1, xiv. 26, 
xv. 23, 35, xviii. 22; Gal. ii. 11). Elso- 
where Antiochia. Now Antakia, 2 An- 
tioch in Pisidia (Acts iiii. 14, xiv. 19, 21 ; 

2 Tim. iii. 11). Now Yalovach, 

Antiochia ('Abridge ia, R.V. Antioch), the 
Greek form of tho name Antioch (1 Macc. 
iv. 35, vi. 63; 2 More. iv. 33, v. 21). 

Antiochians (’Amoxfir), peoplo of Antioch 
iu Syria (2 Maoo. iv. 9, 19). 

Antii atbis ('AFr(iraTpii),on the road bi-tween 
Jerusalem and Couarea (Acts xxiii. 31). 
Originally Capbar-Saba, and now Ktd'cU 
Mae el-'Ain, [19.]* 

Apharsaghites (K^tp*)^), Ezra v. 6, vi. 6; 
and 
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ArBAitsATHOiUTEB (RonD^R ), Ezra iv. 9; a 

tribe of Assyrian colonists of Samaria. 

Apharsites Ezra iv. 9. Anothor 

tribe of Assyrian oolouists. Like the 
last, unknown. 

Aphek (pRH). 1. A royal city of the Ca- 
naanitcs (Josh. xii. 18). Elsewhere pro- 
bnbly Aphekah. 2. In N. of Asher 
(Josh. xix. 80 ; perhaps also Josh. xiii. 4). 
Also Aphik. Possibly A/ha on tho N.W. 
slopo of Lebanon. 8. (pDRn, “ the A.”), 
tho sito of a Philistine encampment (1 
Sam. iv. 1). Perhaps identical with, 
4 Site of another Philistine encampment 
(1 Sam. xxix. 1). 5. On tho road 

between Damascus and Saumriu (1 K. 
xx. 26, 80; 2 K. xiii. 17). Now Fik % 
6 miles E.of Sea of Galileo. [9 ] 

Apiibrah (np T D>t), in the mountains of Judah 
(Josh, xv.’ 58). Elsewhere perhaps 
Aphek 1. 

AriiEHEMA (jAQatptpa), a nome or*topn 
added to Judtea from Samaria ami Gali- 
lee (1 Macc, xi. 81). Probably derived 
its mime from Ephraim or Ophrah. 

Arum (p'DtO, in Aslier (Jndg. i. 31). Else- 
where Aphek 2. 

ArHRAH, HOUSE OP (.11^ IT?., It.V. llF.Tn- 
le-aphrah), probably in the low country 
of Judah (Mic, i. 10). 

Apollonia (’AiroAAwv/a), in Macedonia (Affts 
xvii. 1), in the district of Mygdonin, 80 

, ltoumn miles W. of ThotBalouica, [21.] 

Arm forum (’Amr lov (p6pov t i.e. the markot- 
dace of Appius, as in K.V.), between 
hiteoli and Home (Acts xxviii. 15). Its 
ruins remain near Tirponti on tho Appian 
Way. [21.] 

An (“iv), aud An of moau (awD "6[), ono of 
tho chief towns of Moab(Num. xxi. 15, 
28; Deut. ii, 9, 18, 29; Is. xv. 1), and on 
its northern boundary. A later Ar is 
now llabba , N, of Kerak , 

Arad (:nK), in tho mountains of Juduh (Josh, 
xv 52). Now probably Khurbet er-lia- 
biyeh , S. of Hebron. (Arbite, 2 Sam. xxiii. 
35.) 

Arabah (nanpn), in the A,V. in Josh, xviii. 
18 only, but in tho Hebrew of constant 
occurrence. It has usually the dollnite 
article— “ tho Arabah and in that case 
signifies tho great Jordan depression, the 
Glidr of tho Arabs. This our translators 
did not recognize, and they render it in- 
discriminately “ {be plain,” “tho desert,” 
“the champaign,” etc. RV. correctly 
translates “the Arabah” in Deut i. 1, 
ii 8, iti. 17, iv. 49, xi. 80; Josh. iii. 16, 
viii. 14, xi. 2 % xii. 1, 8, xviii. 18; 2 Sum. 
ii. 29, iv. 7; 2 K. xiv. 25, xxv. 4; Jer. 
xxxix. 4, lii. 7. Tho poition of the 
depression 8. of the Dead Sea still rctaius 
tho namo of 4 Arabah, 

ARABATTJNE (v ’a Kpe^arrivr), i e. Akrabnttine, 
as in R.V.), a district of Jdumara (1 Macc. 
v. 3). Probably connected with Akrab- 
• him. There were two pluces of this name. 
See Arbattis. 

Arabia (anj^), 1 K. *• W; (a??), 2 Ohr. ix. 

* 14; Is xxi. 18; Jcr xxv, 24;' Ezok. xxvii. 

21; (’ApajB/a), Judith ii. 25; 1 Mucc. xi. 
16; 2 Macc. xii. 11; 2 Efedr.xv.29; Gal. 
i. 17, iv, 25. [18.] 


Arabian (*a^), Is. xiii. 20 ; Jer, iii. 2; Ara- 
bians (‘app), Neb. ii. 19, iv. 7, vi. 1 ; 
(o*any, Ad.), 2 Ohr. xvii. 11, xxi. 16, xxii 
1, xxvi. 7; (’Apd0*s) t 1 Macc. v. 39, xi. 
17, 39, xii. 31 ; 2 Maec. v. 8, xii. 10; Acts 
ii. 11. 

Arad (i?Jp, a Oanaunitc town, Bent of a king 
(Josh. xii. 14; Judg. i. 16; also Num. 
xxi. 1 and xxxiii. 40, accuratoly “tho 
C inaanite king of Arad ”). Now pro- 
bably Tell 'Arad, about 16 miles S. of 
Hebron. [9.] 

Arapub ('Apatios), 1 Mace. xv. 23. Identical 
with Amid. 

Aram (ontj), the northern part of Mesopotamia, 
Syria as far as tho bordi rs of Palestine, 
und tho district between the Euphrates 
und the Jordan (Gen. x. 22, 23, xxii. 21 
Num. xxiii. 7 ; 1 Cbr. i. 17, ii. 23). Else- 
where translated Syria, and Syrians. See 
nho Mesopotfimia, DanuusouB, Bethrehob, 
Muacuh, Gcshur, Zobah. 

Aram-Maachah. See Syria-Manehah. 

Akam naharaim (o;t] 3 'R ; , the highland be- 
tween the Euphrates and Tigris), Ps. lx. 
title. Elsewhere Mesopotamia. 

Aram-zouaii (n^x 'K), Pb. lx. titR In the 
N., to the E. of Hamath. Elsewhere 
Syrians of Zohuh. 

Ahamitess (n;p^8), 1 Chr. vii. 14. Else- 
whero Syriun. 

Ararat (dtir ), Gen. viii. 4 ; Jcr. Ii. 27. Tho 
kingdom which hail its centre on the 
shores of Lake Van. [18.] Elsewhere 
Armenia ; und 

Araratii (’ Apapde , R.V. Ararat), Tob. i. 21. 

Arba, or Armah, the city of (y?-iR rnp, It.V. 
Kiriath Akha), Gon. xxxv. 27; Josh. xv. 
13, xxi. 11. Elsewhere Kiijath-arba, 
ie. Hebron. 

Arbattis (rb ‘Ap^TTa), a district of tho Holy 
Land (1 Mucc. v. 23) ; probably identical 
with Akrubuttinc, a toparehy which lay 
between Neapolis(Shcchem)uud Jericho. 

Aruelv (rb ''ApJ3y\a), in Galileo (l Mnco, ix. 
2) Now Mid, on W. side of Lako of 
Gonno.-areth. [9.] 

Arbite fan#), nativo of Arab (2 Sam. xxiii. 
35). 

ArBONAI, THE RIVER (*A0pwbs *>. 

Abrona), between Euphrates und tho 
Mediterranean (Judith ii. 24). Not 
known. 

Auchevites (n;.}?"w), Ezra iv. 9, tho inhabi- 
tants of Erech; one of tho Babylonian 
cities mentioned in Gen. x. 10. The name 
is in tho Chaldee form. 

Archi R.V. the Architbs), Josh. x\i. 
2; and 

Arciiite, the (onttn), nalive of a place called 
Erech (2 Pam. xv. 32, xvi. 16, xvii. 5, 14 ; 

1 Ohr. xx vii. 33). Now probably *Ain 
Arik, 5 miles W.8.W. of Bethel. 

Ardath (Ardath), 2 Esdr. ix. 26, 

Areopagus (d^Apnot w dyos), the hill of Ares, 
or MaiB (Aels xvii. 19, comp, 22, where it 
is rendered “ Mam’ hill ”). The meetiug- 
place of the Upper Oouucil of Ath< ns. 

Argob (ainR), ft district on tho E. of Jordan 1 
in Bashan (Deut. iii. 4, 13, 14 ; 1 K, iv 
13); according to the Targums Tracho- 
uitis, aud now possibly the Lrjdh. [9.] 


Ariel (HhiO* Is. xxix. 1, 2,7. Apparently a 
synonym for Jerusalem. 

Arimatilea (* ApipaBala), in Judien. The 
town of Joseph of A. (Matt, xxvii. 57; 
Mark xv. 48; Luke xxiii. 51 ; John xix. 
38). Tho mime may bo a corruption of 
Rnraathaim; but whether it was the 
nativo pluoe of Simuel is quite uncertain. 

Arkitb, the OpTJn), ono of the Cunuunilo 
tribes (Gen. x. 17; 1 Chr. i. 15). MrAvt, 
12 miles N. of Tripoli, is a relic of 
them. [2.J 

Armageddon (*a p MayMv, R V. IJar-magk- 
don), Rev. xvi. 16. Probably tho lull of 
Megiddo. 

Armenia (bti$), 2 K xix. 37 ; Is. xxxvii. 88. 
Should bo rendered Ararat, as in R.V. 

[ 12 .] 

Abnon (j^r), a torrent which dividod Moab 
from tho Amoritcs, and afterwards from 
Reuben (Num. xxi. 13, 14, 24,26, 28, xxii. 
36 ; Deut. ii. 24, 30, iii. 8, 12, 16, iv. 48; 
Josh. xii. 1, 2, xiii. 9, 16; Judg. xi. 13, 18, 
22, 26; 2 K. x. 83 ; Is. xvi. 2 ; Jer. xlvid. 
20). Now tho Wady Mojib , which falls 
into tho E. side of the Dead Pea opposite 
‘Am Jidy. [3, 9.] 

Aroer (ijnjlj). 1. On the N. bank of Arnon 
(Deut. ii. 36, iii. 12, iv. 48 ; Josh. xii. 2, 
xiii. 9, 16; Judg. xi. 26; 2 K. x. 33; 

1 Chr. v. 8 ; Jer. xlviii. 19). Now ‘Ard‘tr, 
on the N. odge of tho ravine of tho Mojib, 
[9.J 2. In front of Kubbath-Ammon, in 

the land of Gad (Num. xxxii. 81; Josh, 
xiii. 25; Judg. xi. 83; 2 Sara. xxiv. 5). 
Not known. 3. Ib. xvii, 2. Perhaps 
samo as No. 2, though possibly not a 
proper name at nil. 4. In S. of Judah 
(1 Sam. xxx 28). Now M r'drah. 11 
inilos E.S.E. of Beer-shoba. (9.J 

Arpad (i$*ir), a district of Syria (2 K. xviii. 
81, xix. 13; Is. x.9; Jcr. x’ix 23) Else- 
where Arphftd, and now Y « U Erf ad, 13 
miles N. of Aleppo. 

Arphad (ipN), Is. xvxvi. 19, xxxvii. 13. An 
inaccurate version of Aipad. 

Arpiiaxai) (“iraciR), Gen. x. 22, 24, xi. 10. 
The third son of Shem, ami ancestor of 
Eber. 

Arsaretii ( Areareth ), 2 Esdr. xiii. 45 only. 
Not known. A district beyoud the 
Euphrates. 

Arcboiii (manttn, »>. the Arubboth), a dis- 
trict (1 K. iv. 10 only), including purt of 
tho tc rritory of J udah. 

Arumah (npntt ), Judg. ix. 41 only. Feasibly 
eUOrmeh , 6 miles S.E. of Adblu$. 

Akvad (ivw), Ezek. xxvii. 8, 11: boo also 
Gc.n. x. 18; 1 Ohr. i. 16. Elsowhere 
Aradus. Now lludd^ an ieland N. of 
Tripoli. [2.] 

Arvapitb, the (HyiNH). Gen. x. 18; 1 Chr. i. 
16. 

Ascalon (* A<n<d\M)i the Greek form of Ash- 
kolon (Judith ii. 28; 1 Macc. x, 86, xi. 
CO, xii. 33). 

Asbr (' Aa-criip). 1. The Greek fym of Hazor 
(Tob. i. 2). 2. The Greek form of Asher 

(Luko ii. 36 ; Rev. vii. 6). 

Asiian (}*JJ). 1. coulitry of Judah, 

probably at its H. extremity (Josh. xv. 42, 
xix. 7; 1 Ohr. iv. 32, vi. 59), unless two 

M 
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distinct places are intended. Perhaps 
also (Jhorashan. 2. Perhaps a variation 
of Ain. 

Ashchknaz, And Ashkenaz (n?*K), a Japhetic 
peopfe, sprung immediately fioni Homer 
(Geu. x. 8 ; 1 Cfcr. i. 0 ; Jer. li. 27). The 
namo perhaps contaiiiH the root of A«-ia. 

Ashdod (tvhpk), one of the five cities of the 
PliilistincH (Josh. xi. 22, xv. 40, 47 ; 1 
Ham. v. 1, 8, 5-7, vi, 17; 2 Chr. xxvi. 6; 
Neh. xiii. 28, 24: Is xx. 1; Jer xxv. 20; 
Amosi. 8, iii 0; Zeph. ii. 4 ; Zeob. ix. 6). 
In A poor, and N.T. and Groik authors, 
Azotus. Now Esdud. [*J.] 

Ashpoth Pirn ah (n; pen nnsr'K, R.V. the 
Si.opes or Pisgah), Dent. iii. 17; Josh, 
xii. 3, xiii. 20 ; also l)eut. iv. 49, “ the 
springs of P ” Heo also Josh. x. 40, xii. 

8, “ the springs " only. One of the 
ancient features of the country about the 
lower part of Jordan. Either 'Ayun 
MtUu, or the western slopes of Jcbel 
Nehft. 

AsimoTiiiTEH, uud Asiipoihtks (onvnjto). 
Josh. xiii. 3; Neh. iv. 7. In the A.V. 
this Hebrew word is occasionally rendered 
“ Ashdod." 

Asher (itf$t)» tho tribe of Jacob’s eighth son 
(Gen. xxx. 13, xxxv. 20, xlvi. 17, xlix. 20 ; | 
Exod. i. 4 ; Num. i. 13, 40, 41, ii. 27, vii. 
72, x. 20, xiii. 13, xxvi. 44, 40, 47,xxxiv. 
27; Lhmt xxvii. 13, xxxiii. 24). Its 
iillotmeiit lay on the shoro of the Medi- 
terranean, from Dor to Zidon ; b mnded 
by Manasseh, Issochar, Zebulun, and 
Nuphtali (Josh. xvii. 10, 11, xix. 24,31, 
34, xxi. 0, 30; Judg. i. 31, v. 17, vi 35, 
vii. 23; 1 K. iv. 10; 1 Chr. ii. 2, vi. i>2, 
74, vii. 30, 40, xii. 30; 2 (!hr. xxx. 11 ; 
E/ck. xlviii. 2, 3. 34). 2. A place at tho 

E. end of the boundary liue between 
Ephraim and Manasseh (Josh. x r vii. 7). 
Not known. 

Asiiekites O'}#?), tribesmen of Asher (Judg. 
i. 32). 

Ashkklon, Abkelon (p^w), one of the five 
cities of tho Philistines (Judg. i. 18, xiv. 
19; 1 Ham. vi. 17 ; 2 Sum. i. 20 ; Jer. xxv. 
20, xlvii. 5, 7 ; Amos i. 8 ; Zeph. ii. 4. 7 ; 
Zcoh. ix. 5). Now Mseu/fia. [9.] 

Ashkenaz. See Asheheimz. 

Ashvah (HJC’n), two cities of Judah (Josh. xv. 
33aud 43); both in Ihe maritime low- 
land, and l>oth unknown. 


26, 27, 31 (“ chief of A»ia M = Asiarohs, 
public officers), xx. 4, 10, 88, xxi. 27, xxlv. 
18, xxvii. 2; 1 Cor. xvi. 19; 2 Cor. i. 8; 
2 Tim. i. 15; 1 Pet. i. 1; Rev. i. 4, 11. 
In the N.T. Asia is used for the Roman 
province of Asia, of which Ephesus was 
capital. In 2 Esdrns and the books of 
MtvoabeoB it is used in its earlier and 
more extended sense. In Horn. xvi. 5, 
“ Achaia ” should bo “Asia.” 

Aske!.on. See Ashkelon. 

Ashiah, the pool (Acfom ’A <r<f><Lp) in the wil- 
derness of Tokoa (1 Macc. ix. 83). Un- 
known. 

Ahsiiur (tib^r), the Hebrew form of Assyria 
(Gen. x. 11; Num. xxiv. 22, 24; Ezek. 
xxvii. 23, xxxii. 22; Hos. xiv. 3). 

AssHURiM(QrnrK), Gen. xxv. 8. 

Assos (’'Arvos), a seaport town in Mvsia, on 
the N. shoro of the gulf of Adr.imyUium 
(Acts xx. 13, 14). Now Btkhram keui. 

[ 21 ] 

Aksur ("itfN, and ’Aowcp). 1, Ezraiv.2; Ps. 
lxxxiii. 8 ; 2 Esdr. ii. 8 ; Judith ii. 14, v. 1, 

vi. 1, 17, vii. 20, 24, xiii. 15, xiv. 3, xv. 6, 
xvi. 4. An inaccurate version of Asshur. 
2. {'A<ro6p; R.V. Asim), 1 Esdr. v. 31. 
Eleewhcro Hurhur. 

Assyria (h$ k), Gen. ii. 14, xxv. 18; 2 K. 
xv. 19, 20, 29, xvi. 7-10, 18, xvii. 8-6, 23, 
24,20, 27, xviii.7, 9, 11, 13, 14, 1C, 17,19, 
23 , 28, 30, 31, 33, xix. 4, 0, 8, 10, 11, 17, 
20, 32, 30, xx. G, xxiii. 29; l Chr. v. 0, 
20 ; 2 Chr. xxviii. 10, 20, 21, xxx. 6, xxxii. 
1, 4, 7, 9-1 1, 21, 22. xxxiii. 11 ; Ezra vi. 
22; Neh ix. 32; Is. vii. 17, 18, 20, viit. 

4, 7, x. 12, xi. 11, 10, xix. 23, 24, 25, xx. 1, 

4,0, xxvii. 13, xxxvi. 1,2, 4, 8, 13, 15, 10, 
18, xxxvii. 4, 0, 8, 10, II, 18, 21, 33, 37, 
xxxviii.G; J».r. li. 18,30, 1. 17, 18; Ezek. 
xxiii. 7 : Hog. vii. 1 1, viii. 9, ix. 3, x. 0, 
xi. 11 ; Mio. v. 6, vii. 12; Nah. iii. 18; 
Zcph. ii. 12 ; Zcoh. x. 10, 11 : 1 Esdr. vii. 
15; 2 Esdr. xiii. 40. [12,14,18.] 

Assyrian, and Assyrians (ihpn, but in Ezek. 
'N ’3a), 2 K. xix. 35; Is. xiv. 2.5, xxiii. 13, 

xxx. 31, xxxi. 8, xxxvii. 30, iii. 4 ; Lam. 
v. 0; Ezek. xvi. 28, xxiii. 5, 9, 12, 23, 

xxxi. 3; Hos. v. 13, xi. 5, xii. 1 ; Mic. v. 

5, 0; 1 Esdr. v. 09; 2 Esdr. xv. 30, 33; 
Tob. i. 2, 3 ; Judith i. 7, 11, ii. 1, 4, iv. 1, 

vii. 17, 18, viii. 9, ix, 7, x. 11, xii. 13, 
xiv. 2, 12, 19; Ecclus. xlviii. 21 ; 1 Macc. 
vii. 41. 

Astarotii. See Ashtaroth. 


Ashtarotii or Astarotii (nnnjj'y), a city in 
Rushan, tho residence of kiug Og (Deut. 
i. 4 ; Josh. ix. 10, xii. 4, xiii. 12), in tho 
tribe of Manasseh (xiii. 31), and allotted 
to the Gershonites (l Chr. vi. 71). Also 
mlled Re-eshtcrah. Probably Tell K A*h- 
terah in Janlan , E. of the Sea of Galilee. 

[!*.] 

AsilTEttOTH- EARN AIM (OTtp JVinry), ft city 
of tho Replmitn (Gen. xiv. 5), known later 
us Curnuim. It is probably a distinct 
place from the preceding, perhaps the 
modern *A*herah t 7 miles from Tell 
* Auhttrah . [9.] 

AsiumtTES, the (’"ntfxn), 2 Sam. ii. 9. Who 
these were is uncertain ; perhaps, follow- 
ing tho Turguiu of Jonathan, Asherites. 

Asia (*i *Acn'a$, 2 Esdr. xv. 40, xvi. 1 ; 1 Mace. 
vii.0,xi. 13, xii. 39, xiii. 82; 2 Macc iii.3, 
x. 24: Acts ii. 9. vi. 9, xvi. 0, xix. 10, 22, 


Atai>, the threshing-floor of (lDKrj pi), 
“beyond Jordan” (Gou. 1. 10, Ii). Not 
known. 

Ataroth (rvnpjp. 1. E. of Jordan in land 
of Jazor anil Gilead (Nura. xxxii. 3, 
34). Probably Khurbet 'Attaiun. 2. On 
boundary of Ephraim and Manasseh 
(Josh. xvi. 7). In Jordan valloy; not 
known. 3. On the H. boundary of 
the children of Joseph (Josh. xvi. 2). 
Probably tho same as Ataroth-addar. 
4. “ The house of Joab ” (1 Chr. ii 54). 
Not known. 

ATAROTn-Ai>D\R(*nn 'jj), on boundary of Ren- 
jnmin, 8. of Beth ? horon (Josh. xvi. 5, 
x viii. 13). Now Khurbet ed Ddrieh, 

Athach Opy,), in extreme S. of Judah 
(l Sam. xxx. 30). Not known. 

Athenians Acts xvii. 21. 


Athens (’a Brjvu), 2 Macc. vi. 1, lx. 15; Act* 
xvii. 15, 16, 22, xviii. 1 ; 1 Thess. iii. 1. 

[ 21 .] 

Atroth (mpp), in Gad (Num. xxxii. 85). 
Accurately Atroth-shophan, as in R.V. 

Attalta (’ArraXHa), seaport town In Para- 
phylia (Acts xiv. 25). Now Adalia. 

[ 21 .] 

Ava (h$, t>. Avva, as in R.V.), in Assyria 
(2 K. xvii. 24). Not known; perhaps 
tho rarne place as Ivah. [12.] 

A yen (p$t). 1. A contraction for Both-aven 
= Bethel (Hos. x. 8). 2. In Egypt 

(Ezek. xxx. 17), tho anoient On and more 
modem Heliopolis, [7.] 

Aykn, the plain of ('$ np|>a, R.Y. valley or 
A.), Amo-i i. 5. Probably the great plain 
of (Joole-Syrirt, the Buha'a. 

Avim, Avims, or Avitbh, the (Qwpn, t <?. 
Avvim, as in R.V.). 1. A tribe of early 
scttlcrB in Palestine, near Gaza, displaced 
by the Caphtorim (Deut. ii. 23); a rem- 
nant of them not conquered by Joshu t 
(Josh xiii. 3); atraooofthem preserved 
in a to*n called “the Avvim” in the 
hills of Bonjamia (Josh, xviii. 23). 2. 
Tho people of Ava in Assyria (2 K. xvii. 
31). 

Avitii (rnp), in Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 55; 

1 Chr. i! 40). 

Axal R.Y. Azkl), Zcch. xiv. 5. No- 
thing is known of it. 

Azekah (npj.p, ), in the low country of Judalr 
(Josh. x. io, 11, xv. 35; 1 Ham xvii. I ; 

2 Chr. xi 9 ; Nell. xi. 30 , Jer. xxxiv. 7). 
Prob ibly Tell Zakariya , near * Ain Shews. 

Azem (d\‘V), in 8. of Judah and Simoon 
(Josh. xv. 29, xix. 3). Elsewhere Ezcm, 
as in R.V. 

Azmaveth (rnpip), apparently in Benjamin 
(1 Chr. xii. 3; Ezra ii. 24 ; Neh. xii. 29). 
Elsewhere Beth*nzmaveth and Bcthsa- 
mos. Now probably llitmeh. [9, 23 ] 

Azmon on the 8. boundary of tho 

Holy Land, apparently at its western end 
(N um. xxxiv. 4,5; Josh, x /. 4 ). Possibly 
identical with llcshm'w. 

Aznoth-Tabou (-tan miw), on Ixmndary of 
Naphtali (Josh. xix. 3 1). Not known. 

Azotvs (“Afwraf), the Greek form of Ashdod 
(Judith ii. 28; 1 Maoo. iv. 15, v. 68, x. 77, 
78, 83, 84, xi. 4, xiv. 34, xvi. 10; Acts 
viii. 40). Now Eniud. 

Azotes, the mount (’Af^rov foot), 1 Macc ix. 
15. Probably the hill above Bir ez-Ztit t 
4 miles N. of Bethel. 

Azzah (njp, R.V. GAZA), the more correct 
form of the name Gaza (Deut. ii. 23 ; 1 K. 
iY. 24; Jer. xxv. 20). Now Ohuzzeh. 

[»] 

B. 

Baal (fya), In Simeon (1 Chr. Iv. 38). Klae- 
where B.ia lath-beer, and Ramuth-negeb. 

Baalaii 1. Jo*h, xv. 9, 10; l Clir. 

xiii. 0. ’ Rloewhere Banlo of Judah, 
Kirjath-Baal, and Kiijatli-jearim. Now' 
perhaps Kuiiet el-'Enab. [9.] 2. In 

8. of Judah (Josh. xv. 29). Elsewhere 
Bulah and Bilbah. 
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Baalau, mount ('a -in), Josh. xv. 11. The 
ridgo that runs W. from Ekron to Jab- 
Heel. 

Baalatii a), in D<m (J obIi. xix. 44 ; IK. 
ix. 18 ; 2 bbr. viil 6). Not kuown. 

Baalath-beer (ir$ »a), in Simeon (Josh. xix. 
8). Also Bamath-negeb uud Baal. 

Baalr of Judah (rnvr a), 2 Sum. vi. 2. 
Elsowhoro Baalali or Kirjath-jearim, 

Baal-oad ("ij in N. of Holy Land 
(Josh. xi. 17. xii. 7, xiii. 5). Not known; 
porlia} s lid aids. 

Baai.-hamon (pDi '3), Cant. viii. II. Else- 
whero possibly Balamo ; but unoertuiu. 

Baal-hazor (-nxn '3), 2 Sain. xiii. 23. Now 
probably Tell Mu dr. 

Baal-hermon, mount (v^n 'a in), Judg. iii. 
3 and (him ply B.-liermon) 1 Chr. v. 23. 
Probably Mount Heruion, Jtbel eth-fihtikh. 

Baal-mkqn (pyo 'a), a Roubenite toifn, after- 
wards Moabite (Num. xxxii. 38 ; 1 Chr. 
v. 8; Ezek. xxv. 9). Elsewhere Both- 
b iftl-nionn, Bcth-iiuou, and perhaps Beo i. 
Now Tell Mu' in, [9.] 

Baal-fkuazim (o'antp '2), sceno of a victoiy 
of David over the Phihstiuos (2 Sam. v. 
20; 1 Chr. xiv. 11). Elaewliero perhaps 
Mount T. 

Baal-biiamsua Q), 2 K. iv. 42 9 Pro- 
bably connected with the “ land of Slia- 
1ife»lla, v, and now possibly Khnrbet Kefr 
• ninth. 

Baal-tamak (Tpn '2), near Gibeah of Ben- 
jamin (Judg. xx. 33). Possibly ‘ Alldra . 
Baal zkfiion (pDX'2). Exod. xiv. 2,9; Num. 
xxxiii. 7. Nut kuown. 

Babel (bzy), Gen. x. 10, xi. 9. In all its 
other occurrences this word is given iu 
the A.V., Babylon. 

Babylon (biy). 1. 2 K. xvii. 24, 30, xx. 12, 
14, 17. 18. xxiv. 1, 7. 10, 11,12, 15, 10, 17, 
20, xxv. 1, 0, 7, 8, 11, 13, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 

27, 28; 1 Chr. ix 1 ; 2 Chr. xxxii. 31, 
xxxiii. II, xxx' i. 6, 7, 10, 18, 20; Ezra i. 
11, li. 1, v. 12, 13, 14, 17, vi. 1, 5, vii 0,9, 

16, viii. 1; Neli. vii. 0, xiii. 0; Kstli. ii. 0; 
Ps. Ixxxvii. 4, exxxv.i 1, 8 : Is. xiii. 1,19, 
xiv. 4, 22, xxi. 9, xxxix. 1,3, 0,7,x.iii. 14, 
xlvii. I, xlviii. 14, 20; Jer. xx. 1, 5, 0, 
xxi. 2, 4, 7, 10, xxii. 23, xxiv. 1, xxv. 1,9, 
11, 12, xxvii. 0,8, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 10, 17, 
18, 20,22, xxviii. 2, 3, 4, 0, II, 14, xxix. 

I, 3, 4, 10, 15, 20, 21, 22, 28, xxxii. 2, 3, 
4, 5, 28, 3G, xxx^v. 1, 2, 3, 7, 21, xxxv. 

II, xxx* i. 29, xxx vii 1, 17, 19, xxxwii. 3, 

17, 18, 22, 23, xxxix. 1, 8, 5, 0, 7, 9, 11, 
13, xi? 1, 4, 5, 7, 9, 11, xli. 2, 18, xiii. 11, 
xli i. 3, 10, *Jiv. 30, xlvi. 2, 13. 20, xlix. 

28, 30, 1. 1, 2, 8, 9, 13, 14, 10, 17, 18, 23, 
24, 28, 29, 34, 35, 42, 43, 45, 40, li. 1, 2, 0, 
7, 8, 9, 1 1, 12, 24, 29, 30, 31, 33, 34, 35, 37, 
41, 42, 44, 47, 48, 49, 53, 54, 55, 50, 58, 59, 
60,61, 64, lii.3,«l, 9, 10, 11, 12, 15, 17,20, 
27, 31, 32, 34 ; Ezek. xli. 13, xvii. 12, 10, 20, 
xix. 9, xxi. 19, 21, xxiii. 15, 17, 23, xxiv. 

, 2, xxvi. 7, xxix. 18, 19, xxx. 10, 24, 25, 
xxxii. 11 ; Dun. i. 1, ii. 12, 14, 18, 24, 48, 
49, iii. I, 12, 30, iv. 6, 29, 30, v 7, vii. I ; 
Zecli. ii. 7, vi. 10; 1 Esdr. i. 40, 41, 45, 
54, 56, ii. 15, iv. 44, 53, 57, 61, v. 7, vi. 
15, 16, 17, 18, 23, 26, viii. 8, 6, 13, 28 ; 

2 Esdr. iii. 1, 2, 28, 31, xv. 46, 60, xvi. 1 ; 
Esth. xi. 4; Bar. i. 1, 4, 9, 11, 12, ii. 21, 


22, 24, vi. 1, 2, 3, 4; Sus. i. 5; Bob 3, 

23, 28, 34, 35, 30 ; 1 Maco. vi. 4 ; 2 Muco. 
viii. 20; Matt. i. 11, 12, 17; Acts vii. 43. 
Now Babel. [1, 12.] 2. 1 Pot. v. 13 ; Kev. 
xiv. 8, xvi. 19, xvii. 5, xviii. 2, 10, 21. 
The symbolical nauio by which Home is 
denoted. 

Babylonians (R^ap, and ^p), Ezra iv. 9 ; 
Ezek. xxiii.15, 17,23;'Bar. i. 2; Bel. 3. 

Babylonish (lyje', i.e. Shinar), Josh. vii. 21. 

Baca, valley of (R?an poy, U.V. “valley of 
wot ping M ), Ps. Ixxxiv. 0. Not known. 

Baharumitk, tub (win an), 1 Chr. xi. 33; 

native of Bahurim. And see Bnrhumite. 
Baiiukim (onna), 2 Saiu. iii. 10, xvi. 5, xvii. 
18, xix. 10; IK. ii. 8. Apparently on the 
road trom the Joidun Valley to Jerusalem ; 
but not known. 

Bajitu (rvan, K.V. Bayith, is. “ the temple ”), 
a to mt tie in Moab (is. xv. 2). Perhaps tho 
Betli-bumoth mentioned on tho Moabito 
Stone. 

Balah (n^p), in S. of Judah (Josh. xix. 
3); elsewhere Bualah (2) and Billiah. 

Balamo (B aAa/iwr), near Dothaim (Judith viii. 
3); perhaps a corruption of Baal-hnmou. 

Bamoth (n'.Dp), high places of worship in 
Moab (Num. xxi. 19, 20). Piobubly also 
Bainoth- Baal. 

Bamotii-baal (Sya ntop), in Moab (Josh. xiii. 
17 ; in Num. xvii 41, it is translated “ tho 
high places of Baal ”). Elsewhere it is 
Bamoth. Perhaps on tho ridgo called 
d-Maaluhiyeh. 

Babbarian, Barbarous (Bap/3a/>os), 2 Mucc ii. 
2 1, x. 4, xv. 2 ; Acts xxviii. 2, 4 ; Koui. i. 
14; 1 Cor. xiv. 11 ; Col iii. 11. 

Bakiicmitk, tub ('Ornan), 2 Sam. xxiii. 31 ; 
nativo of Bahurim. 

Basuama (Ba<r/fa/«(), in Gilend, tlio scone of 
Judos Maccabeus’ death (1 Macc. xiii. 
23). Not known. 

Babhan (yjpn), a district E. of Jordan, extend- 
ing from Gilead to Heruion, and from l ho 
Jordan Vulh y to Salchah ; and embrac- 
ing the {our (later) provinces of Gaula- 
nitis, Auranitis, Tracliouitis, uud Batunica 
(Num. xxi. 33, xxxii. 33; Dout. i. 4, iii. J, 
3, 4, 10, 11, 13; iv. 43, 47, xxix. 7, xxxii. 
14, xxxiii. 22 ; Josh. ix. 10, xii. 4, 5, xiii. 
11, 12, 30, 31, xvii. 1, 5, xx. 8, xxi. 0, 27, 
xxii. 7; IK. iv, 13, 19; 2 K. x. 33; 

1 Chr. v. 11, 12, 16, 23, vi. 62, 71; Nt h. 
ix. 22 ; Ps. xxii. 12, Ixviii. 15, 22,cxxxv. 
11, exxxvi. 20; Is ii. 13; xxxiii. 9; Jer. 
xxii 20,1. 19; Ezek. xxvii. 0, xxxix. 18; 
Amos iv. 1; Micah vii. 11; Nali. i. 4; 
Zech. xi. 2). The present Ard tUlialh- 
anyth represents the smaller district of 
Batanaoa, a portion only of tho old Ba- 
shan. [9.] 

Bashan-havoth-jair (tr; rrtn 'j), the tmino 
given to Argob after its conquest by Jair 
(Deut. iii. 14). R.V. reads hero more 
correctly ** (Juir) culled them, even 
Bashan, after his own name, Havvoth- 
Jair.” 

Bathrabbim, tub cvtTK of (o^an na nyr), 
one of tho gates of Hcshbou (Cant. vii. 4). 

Bath-zacuarias (Bai6fax*pia)y betwoen Jeiu- 
sulem and Betlioura (1 Maoc. vi. 32. 33), 
now Be/t Skdria t about 5 miles S.W of 
Bethlehem. [9.] 


Bkaloth (rrtSy?), in the S. of Judah (Josh, 
xv. 24). Not knowu. 

Bean, children of ({not BcucUO, a predatory 
tribo (1 Mucc. v. 4). 

Bkbai (Bty/W), Juditli xv. 4. Not kuown. 

BkCTILETII, THE PLAIN OF (t& irtMov Ba*T«i- 
A aid), between N ino veil and Ci 1 icia ( J udith 
ii. 21). Perhaps a corruption of “ tho 
plain of Btka *a ; ” but quite uncertuin. 

Bekh (ir}), is. “well.” 1, Beyond tho 
A i non (Num. xxi. 16). Possibly identical 
with Bocr-elim. 2. Judg. ix. 21. Not 
knowu. 

Bkeii-klim (o^r 'a), on tho (south?) bouudury 
of Moab (Is. xv. 8). Possibly idouticai 
witli Beer No. 1. Not knowu. 

Beer-la ii ai-koi Cr*i *rh '2), a well “ iu tho 
way lo Shur ” ami between Kadesli and 
Bereil (Gen. xvi. 14; also iu tho liebr. 
and 11.V. xxiv. 02, xxv. 11). Elscwhoio 
tho well Lahai-roi. Possibly *Ain Mu - 
totileh. 

Beehotii (rvnR2), one of tho four Hivito or Gi- 
beonitc cities; allotted to Benjamin (Josh, 
ix. 17, xviii 25; 2 8am iv. 2; Kzruii 25; 
Neh. vii. 29). Now d-Birdi % 10 miles N. 
of Jeiusnlem. Elsewhere Bcroth. [23.] 

Beehotii of tiik Children of Jaakan ('$ o 
JPJTJ. a group of wells iu tho wilderness 
(Deut. £ 0). Elsewhere Beno-jauknn. 

Bkeuotiutk ('n-W2), 2 Sam. iv. 2, 3, 5, 9, 
xxiii. 37. Elsewhere Berothito. 

Beicr-siikba (yat^ a and yaT ; a), au aneieut 
and famous well on the southern limit of 
tho Holy Land (Gon. xxi. 14, 31 33, xxii. 
19, xxvi. 23, 33, xxviii. 10, xlvi. 1, 5; 
Josh. xv. 28, xix. 2; 1 Sam. viii. 2 ; 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 7; 1 K xix. 3; 2 K. xii. 1 ; 1 Chr. 
iv. 28 ; 2 Chr. xxiv. 1 ; Neh. xi. 27, 30 ; 
Amos v. 5, viii. 14). Besides tho above it 
is employed us tollows to denote the ex- 
treme border of the Holy Laud (Judg. xx. 

1 ; 1 Sam iii. 20; 2 Sam. iii. 10, xvii. 11, 
xxiv. 2, 15; 1 K. iv. 25; 2 K. xxiii 8; 

1 Chr. xxi. 2; 2 Chr. xix. 4, xxx. 5). 
Now Bir et-Seb'a. [7, 9.] 

Beekhtkuah (rn^trya), in Manasseh beyond 
Joidan, allot led to Gcrsiiomto Lev it os 
(Josh. xxi. 27). Elsewhere Ashtarolh. 

[7.J 

Bela (ySa), one of the flvo cities of tho plain, 
ufterwards called Zoar (Gou. xiv. 2, 8). 

Belmaim (BcA/9a40, apparently near Dotluiim 
(Judith vii. 3). 

Belmkn (BaiApa/v), Judith iv. 4. Perhaps, ns 
in Syriac version, Abcl-mcholah. 

Bkne-behak (pia in Dan (Josh. xix. 45). 
Now Ibn fbrdk. 

Bene- jaakan (}py ; * 'a), the tribe of Jaukan 
the Horito. It is used as an abbreviation 
for Becroth (tho wolls of the) Bene-jaukun 
(Num. xxxiii. 31, 32). 

Benjamin ()*D)^), tho tribe of tho youngest 
Bon of Jacob. Its allotment lav between 
Ephraim and Judah, immediately N. 
of Jerusalem (G« u. xxxv. 16, 24, xiii. 4, 
30, xliii. 14, 15, 10, 29, 34, xliv. 12, xiv. 
12, 14, 22, xlvi. 19, 21, xlix. 27 ; Exod. i 
3; Num. i. 11, 30, 37, ii. £2, vii 00, x. 
24, xiii 9, xvvi. 38, 41, xxxiv. 21 ; Deut. 
xxvii. 12, xxxiii. 12; Josh, xviii. 1J 9 20, 
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2T, 28, xxi. 4, 17 ; Judg. i. 21, v. 14, x. 9, 
xix. 14, xx. 3, 4, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 

20, 21, 23, 24, 25, 28, 30, 81, 82, 35, 36, 39, 
41, 43, 44, 46, 48, xxi. 1, 6, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
17, 1% 20, 21, 23; 1 Sum. iv. 12, ix. 1, 16, 

21, x. 2, 20, 21, xiii. 2, 15, 16, xiv. 16; 
2 8am. ii. 0, 15f 25, 31, iii. 19, iv. 2, xix. 
17, xxi. 14, xxiii. 29; 1 K. iv. 18, xii. 21, 
23, xv. 22 ; 1 Chr. ii. 2, vi. 60, 65, vii. 0, 10, 
viii. 1, 40, ix. 3, 7, xi. 31, xii. 2, 16, 29, 
xxi. 6, xxvii. 21 ; 2 Chr. xi. 1,3, 1(/, 12, 28, 
xiv. 8, xv. 2, 8, 9, xvii. 17, xxv. 5, xxxi. I, 
xxxiv. 9, 32 ; Ezra i. 5, iv. 1, x. 9, 82 ; Noli, 
iii. 23, xi. 4, 7, 31, 36, xii. 34 ; IV lxviii. 
27, lxxx.2; .Tor. i. 1, vi. l,x\ii. 26, xxxii.8, 
41, xxxiii. 13'Xxxvii. 12; Ezok. xlviii.22, 
23,24,32; Hos.v.8; Obml. 19; 1 Esdr. ii. 
8, v. 66, ix. 5 ; Esth. xi. 2 ; 2 Mnco. iii. 4 ; 
Ads xiii. 21; Horn. xi. 1; Phil. iii. 5; 
Rev. vii. 8.) 

Pen J A MIN, HIGH GATE, Or GATE, OF ('3 IV? 

jvtyn), at Jerusalom (Jor. xx. 2, xxxvii. 
13, xxxviii. 7; Zoch. xiv. 10). Doubtless 
in the N. wall of the city. 

Penjamitk (td* c*’N and ') pj, Judg. xix. 
16, xx. 35, 36, 40, 43 ; 1 Sam ix. 1, 4, 21, 
xxii. 7; 2 S.in. xvi. 11, xix. 16, xx. 1; 

1 K. ii. 8; 1 Chr. xxvii. 12; Path. ii. 5; 
IV vii. title. 

Beds (;ya), on the E. of Jordan (Num. 
xxxii. 8). Probubly a contraction of 
Beth -baa 1-incon. 

• 

Beuaghau, valley of (rpna psj?, B.V. 
Beracah), in which Johoshaplmt mul 
his people “ blessed” Jehovah after the 
slaughter of their enemies (2 Chr. xx. 
26). Probably Breihul , W. of TMUi. 

(XI 

llKUFA (B^poia). 1. In Macedonia (Acta xvii 
10,13). Now Fernn. [21.) 2. (2Mncc. 
xiii. 4). Now Aleppo. 3. In Judroa 
(1 Mace. ix. 4). Probably d-Htrih % 10 
miles N. or Jerusalem. [23.] 

Beiieo (Tip), in S.of Palestine (Gen. x\i. 14). 
Possibly el-Khahuahf 8. of Beei sheba. 

L7J 

Bkhitks (ohd), 2 Sam. xx. 14. Possibly a 
corruption of hd, Chercthitefl. But un- 
certain. 

Be u oi ii (Brjpwd), 1 Esdr. v. 19; same as Bec- 
roth; now el- Bin h. 

Bkrotiiau, Bkkothai (n^'np/nHp), Ezok. 
xlvii. 16 ; 2 Sam viii. 8. Not known. 

Beuothite, the Crpa'i), 1 Chr. xi. 39. Else- 
where Bocrothito. 

Bksor, the brook Snj), 8. of Ziklng 

(1 Sam. xxx. 9, 10, 21). Not known. 

Betah (rm), in Zobah (2 Sam. viii. 8). Else- 
where Tibhutli. Not known. 

Bktank (Bairav^), Judith i. 9. A pluco 8. of 
Jerusalem. Perhaps Beit'Anun. 

Betkn (jpa), on tho boundary of Asher (Josh, 
xix. 25). Not known. 

Bkthadara (Bi)6a/3apc(), beyond Jordan (John 
i. 28). Possibly identical with Beth- 
ninirali, or Beth-hnra. But the oldest 
MSS. have Bethany instead, and this lias 
been adopted by It.V. 

Bethanatii froy. ira), a fortified cityofNaph- 
tali (Josh. xix. 38; Judg. i. 33). Now 
‘ Ainltha , 6 miles W.N.W. of Kadeeh. 


Beth-anoth (rtay 'a), in the mountains of 
Judah (Josh. xr. 59). Possibly Beit 
'Ainun. 

Bethany (Bijflawa). 1. On the Mount of 
Olives (Matt. xxi. 17, xxvi 6; Mirk xi. 1 
11, 12, xiv. 3; Luke xix. 29, xxiv. 50, 
John xi. 1, 18, xii. 1). The modern el ‘Ara- 
rtyeh. [23.] 2. In John L 28, the best 
MSS. have Betlmuy fur Betlmbara. 

Beth-arabah (npipp # a), iu tho wilderness 
( midbar ) of Judah, probably in the N. 
end of tho Dead Sea, on the boundary of 
Judah and Beniamin (Josh. xv. 6, 61* 
xviii. 22). Not known. 

Beth-abam (ovj '2, i.e. Bethdiaram, as in 

R. V.), a town of Gad iu tho valley (not 
Jordan valley), Josh. xiii. 27. After- 
wards Living. Now Tdl Hamah. Else- 
whero Both-haran. 

Bkth-ahuel (bniiH '2), Hos. x. 14. Probably 
Jrbid , N. E. of Pella, E. of Jordan. [20.] 

Beth-aven (jin '2), in Benjamin, E. of 
Bethel (Josh. vii. 2; 1 Sam. xiii. 5, xiv. 
23). Wilderness (pasture-ground) of B. 
(Josh, xviii. 12) Used as u synonym for 
Bethel (Hus. iv. 15, v. 8, x. 5). Not 
known. 

Bktij-azmavktii (rnciy p), in Ben jamin (Neb. 
vii. 28). Elsewhere Azmaveth and Both- 
samos. Now llizmeh. [23.] 

Bkth-uaal-meon (pyp Sy 2 ' 2 ), in Reuben, 011 
tho Miehor or downs (Josh. xiii. 17). Else- 
where Baal -moon, Beth muon, and lh-on. 
Now M'ain. [9] 

Beth nARAH (hid Q), Judg. vii. 24. Not 
known. A lord S. of Btuan. 

Beth-basi (B*0/3arrO, in tho “desert,” 1 e. 
probably tho Jordan valley (1 Muco. ix. 
62, 64). Should possibly ho Beth-Kiziz. 
*s>e Kezii. 

Beth-diuei (-N12 »2), in Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 81). 
Probably Both-Lebaoth. Not known. 

Beth-cau (ID 'a), W. of Mizpoh, the site of 
tho stoue Eben-ezer (l Saiu. vii. 11). Not 
known. 

Betii-dagon (j’u;! 'D). Probably Pliilistino 
settlements. 1. In the low country of 
•ludali (JoBh. xv. 41). Now Dajun. 2. 
On the boundary of Asher (Josh. xix. 27). 
Now probably Khurbet D'auk. 8. The 
temple of Dagou at Azotus (Ashdod), 1 
Maeo. x. 83. 

Bitu-diblathaim (ojnjpi '2), iu Moab (Jer. 
xlviii. 22). Elsewhere Almon-Diblathaim, 
and Diblatbaim. 

Bltu-el (f?# '?). 1. A town and sanctuary in 
Central Palestine in the tribe of Benjamin 
(though also given to Ephraim): tho scat 
of one of the goldtn calves (Gen. xii. 8, 
xiii. 3, xxviii. 19, xxxi. 13, xxxv. 1, 3, 6, 
8, 15, 16 ; Josh. vii. 2, viii. 9, 12, 17, xii. 9, 
16, xvi. 2, xviii. 13, 22; Judg. i. 22, 23, 
iv. 5, xxi. 2 (R.V.), 19; 1 Sara. vii. 16, x. 
3; 1 K. xii. 29, 32, 33, xiii. 1, 4, 10, 11, 
32; 2 K. ii. 2, 3, 23, x. 29, xvii. 28, xxiii. 
4, 15, 17, 19; l Chr. vii. 28; 2 Chr. xiii. 
19; Ezraii. 28; Neh. vii 82, x». 81 ; Jer. 
xlviii. 13; Hos. x." 15, xii. 4; Amos iii. 
14, iv. 4, v. 5, 6, vii. 10, 18; 1 Mace. ix. 
50). Now BtiHn. [9, 23.] 2. In the 

S. of Juduh (Josh. xii. 16; 1 Sam. 
xxx. 27). ELewhoro Ckolsi, Bethul, 
Bethuel. 


Bethel, Mount (3 11), Joeh. xvi. 1 j 1 Sun 
xiii. 2; probably the highland district 
around Bethel. 

Beth emek (ptpyn p), in Asher (Josh. xix. 27). 
Perhaps 'Amlta. 

Bkther, the mountains of ("in? nri), Cant 
ii. 17. Not known. 

Bethesda (B rf8iaU t R.V. Brtiisaida), a pool 
at Jerusalom, near the sheop gate or 
market, with five porticos or cloisters 
(Johu y. 2). Not identified. 

Beth-ezel (Sjfftrj '$), probably in Philistia 
(Mic. i. llV 

Bkth-oadku (TJ4 p), in Judah (1 Chr. ii. 51). 
Elsewhere Geder. 

Bkth-oamcl (taj '$), in Moab, in the dis- 
trict of tho Mislior or down-country (Jer. 
xlviii. 23). Possibly Khurbet Jtmail . 

Beth HAO-ciiREM (dt?i q, R.V, B.-h.-ohe- 
kkuL a boacon station (and theiofore a lofty 
point) near Tekoa (Neh. iii. 14; Jer. vi. 
1). Perhaps the “Frank mountain” 
(Jebel FureidU). [9.] 

Beth-haran (jnn 'a), a fortified town of Gad 
(Num. xxxii. 36). Elsowhoro Beth- 
araui. 

Betii-iiogla, or B.-hoglaii (rfari q), a town 
of Ben jamin, on tho boundary between it 
and Judah (Josh, xv 6, xviii, 19, 21). 
Mow 'Ain Uajla , between Jeiiclio and 
the Dead Sea. [9,] 

Betu-iioron (jYTin a), two villages (tho “up- # 
per B.” and the “ lower lb”) on tho road 
from Gil >con to the maritime plain (Josh. 

* x. 10, 1 1 ; 1 Mace. iii. 24), on the boundury 
between Benjamin and Ephraim (Josh. 

xvi. 3. 5, xviii. 13,14); counted to Ephraim 
(Josh xxi. 22; 1 Chr. vii, 24), andallolied 
to the Kohatliite Levites (1 Chr. \i. 68). 
See also 1 Sam. xiii. 18 ; 1 K. ix. 17; 
2 Chr. viii. 5, xxv. 13; 1 Mace, iii.* 1G, \ Ii. 
39, ix. 50; Ecclus. xlvi. 6. Elsewhere 
Bethoiou. Undoubtedly fho modern 
Btil *ur, d-Tahta , and B. el-Fdka. [23.] 

BE'iii'JKbiiiMOTH and B -JKsiMOTir (nbr'jn '?), 
iu Moab. Now 'Ain Hutreinuh in the 
Jordun valley, near tho N. end of tho 
Dead Sea (Num. xxxiii. 49; Josli. xii. 3, 
xiii. 20; Ezck. xxv. 9). 

Beth lebaoth (n'iN}!? p), in Sinn on (Josh, 
xix. 6). Elsewhere Lebaoth, and Both- 
birei. 

Beth-lihem (or6 p),two places in Palestine. 
1. Tho birthplace of David (l Sam. xvi. 4. 

xvii. 15, xx 6, 28); anciently Ephratah 
(Gen. xxxv. 19, xlviii. 7; 1 Chr. iv. 4; 
Mic. v. 2). Sometimes B. -juduh, or of 
Judaea (Judg. xvii 7, 8, 9, xix. 1, 2, 18; 
Ruth i. 1, 2; 1 Sum, xvii. 12; Matt, 
ii 1,5, C). Scene of Ruth (Ruth i. 19, 
22, ii. 4, iv. 11). Burial-pluco of Joub'g 
family (2 Sam. ii. 32). Occnp'ed by 
Philistines (2 Sam. xxiii. 14; 1 Chr. xi. 
16), Its well (2 $um. xxiii. 15, 16; 1 
Chr. xi. 16, 17, 18). Fortified by ltoho- 
boam (2 Chr. xi. 6). Inn there (Jer. xii. 
17 ; Luke ii. 7). Birthplace of our Lord 
(Malt. ii. 8, 1C; Luke ii. 4, 15; Job if vii. 
42). Sco also 2 Sam. xxiii. 24 ; 1 Chr. ii. 
51, 54, xi. 26; Ezia ii. 21 ; Neh. vii. 26. 
Now Bert LaAm. [9,23] 2. I 11 Zabuluu. 
(Josh. xix. 15). Probably leMdeuco of 
lb/an (Judg. xii. 8, 10). Now Beit 
Lahm , 6 miles W. of Nazareth. 
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Bsthlehim-Epuratah (npityt /?), Mio. v. 2. 

Bethlehemiti (*pnjpn jv$)iPSftin. x?i. 1, 18, 
xvii. 58; 2 SamVxxi. 19. 

BxTH-LOMoy(Bai8A«M^)ift corruption of Beth- 
lehem (1 Esdr. v. 17> 

Beth-maach ah (n?RD q), apparently a district 
(2 Sam. xx. 14*. 15) in which Abel was 
situated. See Abel B.*m. 

Beth-makcaboth (nation 'a), in Simeon 
(Josh. xix. 5; 1 Chr. iv. 81). Not 
known. 

Betii-meon (j'lyo a), Jer.xlviii. 28. Elsewhere 
Beth-baabmeon. 

Beth-nimrah (njpj '?), on tho E. of Jordan, 
“ in tho v.il ey ” (Josh. xiii. 27) ; fortified 
by Gad (Num. xxxii. 80). TogJlily Beth- 
abura. Now Tell Nimiin. [9.] 

Bethohon (b atOwpw). A corruption of Beth- 
horon (Judith iv. 4). 

Bkth-i\alet (d^>o % lt.V. B.-pklet), in 
“Soulh” of Judah (Josh. xv. 2?). Else- 
where Beth-phelet. Not known. 

Beth-pazzez (yvp '3), in Issaclmr (Josh. xix. 
21). Not known. 

Beth-pkor (T.yp ; 2), on tho E. of Jordan 
(Deut. iii. 29, iv. 46); marks the burial- 
place of Moses (xxxiv. (5); nftei wards in 
ltcubcn (Josh. xiii. 20). Not known. 

BbTif-PHAOK (Brj0<payrj\ on tho Mount of 
Olives, near Bethany (Mutt. xxi. 1 f Mnrk 
xi. 1 ; Luke xix. 29). Possibly N.N.'NV. 
of Bethany, but not known. 

Beth-phelet (d^d »a, lt.V. B.-pelet), incor- 
rectly put forBeth-palut (Noli. xi. 20). 

BETii-REiion (nvvp q). 1. Not fur from Laiak 
(Judg. xviii. 28), and probably tiie sarno 
as llie ltehob visited by tho spies (Num. 
xiii. 21). Now perhaps 11 unin, . 2. A 

small Aramnmu state 8. of Zobah and 
bordering on tho Euphrates (2 8am. x. 
0). Also called ltehob. 

Bethsaida (Brj0traiSd). 1. Bethsaida of Ga- 
lilee (John xii. 21), native place of Audio w 
and Pohr (John i. 44), perhaps in tho 
land ot Geiinesarcth (Mark vi. 43), near 
Capernaum (Malt. xi. 21 , Luke x. 13). 
Not Known, but possibly at Tdbghah , near 
Khun Miny-h. [20.] 2. On tho opposite 
(east) side of tho lake (Luke ix. 10 ; Murk 
viii. 22). Afterwards Julias, and now 
possibly et-Tell , E. of tho Jordan, 3 milos 
N. of tho lako, or el-Mesadtyeh noar the 
mouth of tho Jordan. It is, however, 
still uncertain whether there were two 
Betluaidas or only one placo of that 
name. * 

Betu-bamoh (Bcuflcwyi^v), 1 Esdr. v. 18. Elso- 
wherfl Beth-azmavuth. 

Bethsan (B flu0<rJp), 1 Mac c. v. 52, xii. 40, 41. 
The Greek form of Bothshoan. 

Beth-sban (j£ q), 1 Sam. xxxi, 10, 12; 2 Sam. 
xxi. 12. A variation of Bcthshcan. 

Bethsiiean (jKp q), in Lsachar (Josh. xvii. 
11), but belonging to Munasseh (1 Chr. 

. vii. 29), though not cleared of the Ca- 
naanites (Josh. xvii. 10 ; Judg. i. 27). On 
its walls were fastoued the bodies of Saul 
and bis sons (1 Sam. xxxi. 10, 12; 2 Sam. 
xxi. 12). Seo also 1 K. iv. 12 ; 1 Maoo. v. 
52, xii. 40, 41. In some of these passages 
it is Bethshan, and Bethsan. Afterwards 
Scythopolis, and now Beisdn . [9, 20.] 


Beth-shemesh q). 1. On N. boundary 
of Judah (Josh, xy. 10). Allotted 1o 
the priests (Josh. xxi. 16; 1 Chr. vi. 59). 
Soene of the return of the ark from Thi- 
llstia (1 Sam. vi. 9, 12, IS, 15, 19, 20). 
Ono of Solomon's commissariat cities (1 
K. iv. 9). See also 2 K. x.v. 11, 18; 2 
Chr. xxv. 21, 23, xxvlii. 18. Identical 
with Ir-shemesh.und perhaps with Blount 
Heres. N<>w k Mn Stums. [9.] 2. In 
Issachar (Josh. xix. 22). Not known. 
8. Fortress of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 38; 
Judg i. 83). Not known. 4. Helio- 
polis in Egypt (Jor. xliii. 13). Elsewhere 
On and Avon. 

Bkthsiiemitk q), 1 Sam. vi. 14, 18. 

Beth-shittah (noyn q), probably iu the Jor- 
dan valley (Judg. vii. 22); but not 
known. 

Bethsuka (BaiOaovpa), the form employed 
throughout the Maccabees for Brthzur 
(1 Macc. iv. 29, Cl, vi 7, 2(5, 81. 49, 50, 
ix. 52, x. 14. xi. 05, xiv. 7,33, 2 Macc. xi. 
5, xiii 19, 22). 

Beth-tappauh (man q), in tho mountains of 
Judah, near Hebron (Josh. xv. 53); now 
Trffuli , about 4 miles W. of Hebron. 

[9.] 

Bethitei. (^wnm), 1 Chr. iv 30 ; a variation 
of tho name cist: whole Bethul. 

Bkthul (Wq), in Simeon (Josh. xix. 4). Else- 
where Bcthuel, Chesil, and purhnps 
Bethel. 

Bet ll ILIA (0trv\uva), sito of the events in 
Judith (iv. 0, vi. 10, 11,14, vii. 1, 3,6, 13, 
20, vui. 3, 11, x. (5, xi. 9, xii 7, xiii. 10, 
xv. 3, 6, xvi. 21, 23). Pei haps Sunur, 
between Sebustiyth and Jenin ; but very 
uncertain. 

Beth- zu ii (*nx q), in tho highlands of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 58), fortified by Rchoboatu (2 
Chr. xi. 7). Seo Noli. in. 16, and 1 
Chr. ii 45. An important place in tho 
Muccaboan wars. Elsewhere Both sum. 
Now Iieit Sur, oil the main r ad from 
Jerusalem to Ilebron. [9.] 

Betolius (B«toAk$), 1 Esdr. v. 21. Bothcl. 

BeToMESJ If/PM and BeTHOMASTHEM (BfTopu- 
aOdifi und Bat ronairOdifx), near Esdraelon 
and Dothaim (Judith iv. 6, xv. 4). Not 
Known. 

Betonim (Dqa?), in Gad (Josh. xiii. 26). 
PeThaps lialneh , near es-Salt. 

Bezek (pia). 1. In Juduli, tho residence of 
Adonibezek (J udg. i. 4, 5); a distinct pluco 
from 2. in 1 Sam. xi. 8, which is now 
Khurbet llzik , 14 miles from N&blus on 
tho road to Boifcitn. 

Bezer in the wilderness ("qioa ixa), a 
town of Rt ubon in the Mishor , allotted to 
the Meraritos, and a city of refuge (Deut. 
iv. 43 ; Josh. xx. 8, xxi 36; 1 Chr. vi. 78). 
Now possibly Ktsur el-Beshtir, E.S.K. of 
DhibAn. 

Bezeth (B near Jerusalem (1 Macc. vii. 
19). Not known ; but, perhaps, Bczctha. 

Bileam (oy^a), in Wcstoin Mannsseh (1 Chr. 
vi. 70). ElscwWo Ibleam and Gath- 
rimmon. The name is retained in tho 
Wddy BeVameh, noar Jenin. 

Bilhah (n^a), town of Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 29). 
Also Baalah and Baluh, 


Bithuon (}\inan), on tho B. of Jordan, 
between it and Mabauaim (2 Sam. ii. 29). 
Not known. 

Bithynia (BiBwid), a district of Asia Minor, 
bordering on the Sea of Maiindta and t ho 
Euxine, on tho S.W-portion of tho latter 
(Acts xvi. 7; 1 Pet." 1). [21] 

Bizjoi hjah (mnv)a, R.V. Biziothiah), in 
“South ” of Judah (Josh. xv. 28). Not 
known. 

Bocuim (oqin), W. of Jordan, near Gilgal 
(Judg. ii. 1, 5). Not known. 

Bouan, stone op (j^a ]3«), on tho boundary 
of Judah ani Benjamin (Josh. xv. 6, 
xviii. 17). Not known. 

Boskath (npjq, R.V, Bozkath), 2 K. xxii. 1. 
Inaccurately put for Bozkath. 

Boson (Boo-rfp), in Gilead (l Macc. v. 2(5, 36). 
Possibly Busr cl- Hariri. 

Bobora (B oaopd), in Gilead (1 Macc. v. 2(1, 28). 
Piobably the Roman Rostra, now Jhttnih. 

BuZez (yvia), ono of the two “ teeth of rock ” 
below Mielnnash (1 Sam. xiv. 4). On 
the N. side ot Wddy Suireiiiil. 

Bozkath (npra), in tho lowland of Judah 
(JobIl xv 39). Elsewhere Bosknth. 

Boziiah (rnxa). I. In Kiom ((Jen. xxxu. 
33; 1 Cyir i H; Is. xxxiv. 6, lxiu 1; 
Jen xlix 13,22; Amos i 12; Mic. ii 12). 
Now il-Bnsi ireh , S.E. of Dead St a. [7.J 
2. In the Mishor (Jer. xlviii 21). 1W 
s.bly the same place as Bezer in tho 
wilderness, now Ketur tl-Bv*1uir. 

Biz (ns), Jer. xxv. 23. The son of Nahor; 
the family tcttl d in Arabia Pctrcoa. 


C. 

Cabron (p.22), in the lowland of Juduh (Josh, 
xv. 40). Not known. 

Cabl’d (Sa^). 1. On the boundary of Asher 

(Josh. xix. 27). Now probably Kabul, 
bet wet n *Ahha and Jefut. [9.1 2. A 

tlistriet, probably in the same neighbour- 
hood (I K. ix. 13). 

Cades (K rjBts), 1 Macc. xi. 63, 73. Elsewho.ro 
Kedesh, and so in R.V. 

Cadks-bahkk (KaSrjs Bapvp, Judith v. 14. 
Kadesh-bamos, and so in R.V. 

Czesauea (K aiodpua), a city of Paltstino. 
Originally “ Struto's tower,” but built by 
Herod the Gruit, and named Ciesareu- 
Scbustc. Residence of Philip (Acts viii. 
40, xxi. 8, 16) and of t>*ruelius (x. 1,24, 
xi. 1 1 ). Scone of death of Herod Agrippa 1. 
(xii. 19). ViBitcd by St. Paul (ix. 30, xviii. 
22, xxi. 8, 16, xxiii. 23, 33, xxv. 1, 4, 6, 
13), and St. Peter (x. 24). Now Kamiriqth, 
on tho coast half-way Ik tween Jajj'a 
and Tantura : many Roman remains. 

119, 21.] 

C^SAREA THILUTI (Kanrdpua i) ♦lA/wiroi/), a 
town at the source of the Jordan ; formerly 
Pallium ; adorned by Herod, and enlarged 
by Philip, from whom it took its name. 
Visited by our Lord (Matt. *vi. 13 ; Mark 
viii. 27). Now Bdnias. [19.] 

Cain (ppn, B.V. Kain), in tho hill-country 
of Judah (Josh. xv. 57). Vow probably 
Khurbet Y&kin, 3 miles S.E. of Hebron. 
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CUlait (nbp), an anolent city of Assyria (Gen. 
x. 11). Now Ntmr&d. [1.] 

Oaubb (a bfy 1 8am. xxx. 14. The district 
allotted to Caleb, probably at or about 
Carmel of Judah. 

Caleb-sphratau (rtfnp« a*?}), 1 Chr. ii. 24. 
Perhaps noar Betnlohom; but possibly 
the text is corrupt. 

Calneii (n;^a). 1. In tho land of*Shinar 

(Gen. x. 10). Not known. 2. Appa- 
rently a Syrian town (Amos \i. 2), and 
probably tho kuiuo pluco as Calno (u^s), 
Is. x. 9. It is now perhaps KuUanhu , 
near Arpad, to the N. of Aleppo. Possibly 
elsewhere Cuuneh. [1.] 

Calvary (ko*v(ovi t'ul curia, R.V. “ tho skull ”), 
adopted literally from tho Vulgate in 
Luke xxiii. <13, instead of translating the 
Greek word by “scull/' as in tho three 
other Gospels. No 4 * mount ” is moutioued 
in tho original. 

Camon (j'rnp, R.V. Kamon), burial-place of 
Jair tho Gileadite (Judg. x. ft). Not 
known; probably E. of Joidau. 

Cana of Galilee (Kaw* rrjt raAiAa/as), I bo 
scene of two of Christ’s miracles (Joliu ii 
J. 11, iv. 46, xxi. 2), and uu’ive place of 
Nnthnnucl Now either Kami , N., or 
Ke/r Knina, N.E. of Nazareth — probably 
the latter. [20. J 

Canaan (jy33), tho country W. of tho Joidan 
(Gen. ix. 18, 2‘2. 2a 27, x 0, 15, xi. 31, 
xii. 5, xiii. 12, xvi. 3, xvii. 8, xxui. 2, lit, 
xxvili 1, 3, 8, xxxi. 18, xxxiii. 18, xxxv. 
t», xxxvi. 2, 5, 6, xxxvii. 1, xlii. ft, 7, 13, 
23, 32, xliv. 8, \lv. 17, 25, xlvi. 6, 12, 31, 
xlxii. 1, 4, 13, It, l ft, xlviii. 3, 7, xli\. 30, 

I, ft, 13 ; Exod. vi. 4, xv. lft, xvi 35 ; Lev. 
xiv. 31, xviii. 3, xw. 38; Num. xiii. 2, 
17, \x\i. 10, \\\ii. 30, 32, xxxiii. 40, 51, 
xxxiv. 2, 20, xxxv. 10, 14 ; Dcut. xxxii. 49; 
Josh. v. 12, xiv. 1, xxi. 2, xxii. 0, 10,11,3.', 
xxiv. 3 ; Judg. iii. 1, iv. 2. 23, 24, v. 10, 
xxi. 12; 1 Ctir. i. 8, 13, xvi. IS; l*s. cv. 

I I, cvi. 38, ex \ xv. 11 ; Is xix. IS ; K/.ek. 
xvi. 3, 20; Zrph. ii. 5; Mutt. xv. 22). 
Elsewhere Chanaan. 

CaNAANITE (Kayavirrjs or Kavavcuax, i.e. 
“zealot"). Tho designation of the 
A)M>stlo Simon the Less (Matt. vi. 4; 
Maikiii. IS;. The name has no connexion 
with that of tho doAcendunts ot Canaan. 

Canaanite, and Caxaanites ('Jjns), the pre- 
Israelite inhabitants of the’ Holy Laud, 
or more strictly, ot the lowlands VV. of 
Jordan (Gen. x. 18, 10, xii. 0, xiii. 7, xv. 
21, xxiv. 3, 37, xxxiv. 30, xxwiii. 2, 1. 1 1 ; 
Exod. xiii. 11 ; Num. xiii. 20, xiv. 25, 43, 
45, xxi 1,3, xxxiii 40; Dout. i. 7, xi. 30; 
Josh. v. 1, vii 0, xi. 3, xiii. 3, 4, xvi. 10, 
xv ii. 12, 13, 10, 18; Judg i. 1, 3 5, 9,10, 

17, 27-30, 32, 33 iii. 3; 2 Sum. xxiv. 7 ; 

1 K. ix 10; Ezra ix. 1; Noli. ix. 24; 
Obod 20; Zech. xiv. 21; 1 Esdr. viii. 
00; 2 Esdr. i. 21 ; Matt. x. 4; Mark iii. 
18). lh sides the foregoing, it occurs iu 
tho commou formula for tiie conquered 
people (Exod. iii. 8, 17, xiii. 5, xxiii. 23, 

28, xxxiii. 2, xxxiv. 11; Deut. vii. 1, xx. 

17; Josh. iii. 10, ix. 1, xii. 8, xxiv. 11 ; 
Judg. iii. 5; Neh. ix. 8).-— t anuanitish 
woman, °or Canauuite.s (Gen. xlvi. 10; 
Exod. vi. 15; 1 Chr. ii. 3). Ecu 

Chuuttuuito. 

Cannkii (n;;s), Ezck. xxvii. 23. Possibly , 
tlio city elsewhere called Calnoh and i 


Gal no; but perhaps in Northern Mesopo- 
tamia. 

Capernaum (Kafapyaofo), a town in, or near, 
the diatriot of Genneaaret on the shore of 
the lakeof Galilee; had its own synagogue 
“ the synagogue," Luke vii 5) and custom* 
house. It was the “ home M of Christ ; His 
44 own city,” and the scene of many works 
of mercy (Matt. iv. 13, viii. 5, xi. 23, xvii. 
24 ; Mark i. 21, ii. 1, ix. 83 ; Luke iv. 23, 
31, vii. 1, x. 15; John ii. 12, iv. 46, vi. 
17, 24, 59). Its site has not been identi- 
fied with certainty, but is probably oither 
Tell Hum or Khan Minyeh. 

Caphab-salama (Xa<pap<ra\and)i scene of a 
battle between Judas and Nicanor 
(1 Macc. vii. 31). Not known. 

Caphenatha (Xa</>o/a04), apparently close to 
Jerusalem on tho E. (i Macc. xii. 37). 
Not known. 

Capuika ( Ka<pipd), 1 Esdr. v. 19. ELowhere 
Chephirah. 

Capjitor (Tir.pa), tho original seat of tho 
Philistines (Deut. ii. 23; Jer. xlvii. 4; 
Amos ix. 7). Probably Crete. 

Capiitorim, Caphtokims, and Caphthorim 
(O'Ttcd, R.V. Caphioriw), tho Philis- 
tines (Dout. ii 23), or connected with 
them (Gen. x. 14; 1 Chr. i. 12). 

Cappadocia (KawwaSoicta), tho eastcr.imost 
province of Asia Minor (Acts ii. 9; 1 Pet. 
i. 1). [21.] 

Carciikuish (t^ p?7>3), a town on tho Eu- 
nhiatns, m ar which a battle was fought 
between Nebuchadnezzar and Plmraoh 
Noclio (Is. x 0; Jer. xlvi. 2). EUe- 
vvhero Cliurehemish and Ckurchuniis. 
It is now Jerablun. [12.] 

Caria (Kapla), the south-western portion of 
Asia Minor (1 Macc. xv. 23;. 

Cahmanians ( Carmonii ), a savago people in- 
hahiliug Carman ia ( Kir man ) on tlio 
N. side of the Persian Gulf (2 Esdr. 
xv. 30). 

Carmel (fypizn). 1. The well-known moun- 
tain range which runs from the S. end 
of the Day of Aero inland In aS.E. direc- 
ti<»n (J« sh. xii. 22, xix. 26s 1 K. x\iii. 
10, 20, 42; 2 K. ii. 25, iv. 25, xix. 23; 

Is. xxxiii. 9, xxxv. 2, xxxvii. 24; Jer. 
xlvi. 18. I. 10; Cant. vii. ft; Ames i. 2, 
ix. 3 ; Mio. vii. 14 ; Nab. i. 4 ; Judith i. 
8;. Now Jehtl Kurmul. [0,11,10.] 2. 

A town in tho bill-country of Juduh 
(iToeh. xv. 55); the site of EauPs trium- 
phal monument (1 Sam. xv. 12); and 
residence of Nabal ami Abigail (1 Sam. 
xxv. 2, 5, 7, 40). See ul.-o 2 Chr. xxvi. 
10, where R.V. iruiielutes “the fiuitful 
fields.” Now Kurmul , 8. of Hebron. [9.] 

Carmki.i : k native of Ciirnu 1 (No. 2), 

1 Hum. xxx. 5 ; 2 Sum. ii. 2, iii. 3, xxiii. 

35 ; 1 Chr. xi. 37. 

/Aim eli iess (rvfrn^l Sam. xwii 3; 1 Chr. 
iii. 1. 

Jaunaim (K apya'ty)* a fortress in Gilead (1 
Macc. v. 26,43,44) ; eltowhcrc Ashteroth- 
Karuaim and Carnion. [13] 

Carnion (rb Kapyfoy), 2 Macc. xii. 21, 26. 
Carnaim. 

Jasiphia (r^ds), Ezra viii. 17. On the road 
between Babylon and Jerusalem. Not 
known. I 


Oaslvuim (QTi^pzX • Miftraite people related 
to the Philistine* (Gen. x 14; 1 Chr. L 
12); bat hitherto unrecognized. 


ii mm w ujwhw 

fortress on the E. of Jordan (1 Maajvy* 
26, tQ). Not known. , ; ■: 


Oasfis (Katf wfv), 2 Msec. zit. IX A thrift** 
either E. or W. of Jordan. Not knoyn. 
Perhaps the same as Cosphou. 


Cedbon (KtSfriy). 1. A fort not (hr from 
Jamnia and Asotus (1 Mace. xv. 89, 41, 
xvi. 91 Now Katrak, 8. of Nah* Rubin* 
2. Tho brook Kidron (John xvilL 1), and 
so given in R.V. 


Celobyria (Ko/Atj Xvpla, i.e. CoeJe-Syria,— 
44 hollow S") The Greek designation of 
tho great valley, or hollow, botween the 
ranges of Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon ; 
and also of tho country between Anti- 
Lebauon and tho dosert, and E. of 
Jordan, as far 8. us Iduiuma (1 Esdr. 
ii. 17, 24, 27, iv. 48, vi. 29, vii. 1, viii. 67; 
1 Macc. x. 69 ; 2 Macc. iii. 5, 8, iv. 4, 
viii. 8, z. 11). 


Cekciirka (Kcyicptal, i.e* Cenchre®, as In 
K.V.), the eastern harbour of Coriuth on 
tho Saronic Gulf (Aots xviii. 18 ; Rom. 
xvi. 1). Now Kikrtc*. [21.] 


Chadias. “They of Chadias” (ot Xatitcurai) 
were amongst those who returned from 
Babylon with Zorobubol (1 Esdr. v. 20). 
Not known. 


Ci^lpca (OHh 2 , i.e. Oa>dlm, 44 Chaldeans ”), 
tho region 8. of Babylonia, anil between 
tho Lower Tigris ami Lower Eupli rates 
(Jer. 1. 10, li. 24, 35 ; Ezek. xi. 24, xvi. 29, 
xxiii. 15, 16; Judith v. 7). [6.] 


Cualueans (D'7^?), Ezra v. 12; Job i. 17; 
Is. xxiii. 13, xliii. 14, xlvii. 1,5, xlviii. 14, 
20; Jer. xxi. 4, 9, xxii. 25, xxiv. 5, xxv. 

12, xxxii. 4, 5, 24, 25, 28, 29, 43, xxxiii. 
ft, xxxv. 11, xxxvii. 5, 8, 9-J1, 13, 14, 
xxxviii. 2, 18, 10, 23, xxxix. ft, 8, xl. 0, 
10, xii 3, 18, xliii. 3, l 1, 8, 25, 3ft, 45, 
li 4, 51, Iii. 7, 8, 14, 17; Ezek. i 3, xii. 

13. xxiii. 14, 23; l)aii. i. 4, ii. 2, 4, 5, 10, 
iii. 8, iv. 7, v. 7, 11, 30, ix. 1 ; Hub. i. 0; 
Judith v. 6: Bar. i. 2, vi. 40; Song 2ft; 
Acts vii. 4. AUo Chuldecs. 


Chaldees (OHipa), Gen. xi. 28, 31, xv. 7; 2 
K. xxiv. 2, xxv. 4, 5, 10, 13, 24-26 ; 2 Chr. 
xxxvi. 17; Noli. ix. 7; Is. xiii. 19; 1 
Esdr. i. 52, iv. 4ft, vi. lft. 

Chanaan (Xava&v, R.V. Canaan), Judith v. 
3,9,10; Bar. iii. 22; Sus. 56; 1 Mace, 
ix. 37; Acts vii. 11, xiii. 19. Another 
form of Canaan. 


Ciianaanitk (Xa vavaios), Judith v. 16. 

Characa ( Xiptvea . | crimps XApa£. Ch«rax),on 
tho E. of Jordan (2 Maoo. xii.,17). Not 
known. 

v 

CllAHASlIlM, VALLEY OK (D 4 Bhrj R'$), A plttCO 

near Lod (Lydda); (1 Cur. iv. 14; R V. 
Ge-harusliim ; Neh. xi. 35, “ v. of crafts- 
men ”). Not known. 

Charchamis (XapKapifa),' 1 Esdr. i. 2ft, and 
CfiAuciii! mish (s?'D?73), 2 Chr. xxxv. 20. 
Elsowliere Carchemish, and bo in It.V. 

Cm arkan (XapAdv), Acts vii. 2, 4. Elsewhere 
lluran, and so in It.V* 

Chcbar ("!??), a river in Babylonia (Ezek. I. 
1, 3, iii. 15, 23, x 15, 20, 22, xliii. 3). 
Pei haps the A ahr MalcLa or royal canal, 
of Nebuchadnezzar. 
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G8iLLtrtOt«*»6»\ a place named with Kadesh 
(Judith 1. 9 t it 23). Perhaps Bluta, S, 
of Beer-ahena. 

Owiioe (XtfctoftX Judith I. 6. Hot known* 

Canrtun ha-amiconai tc$, B.V* 

Chbphar-ammoni), a village of Benjamin 
(Joah. xviii 24). Perhaps founded by 
the Ammonite*. Possibly Khurbet Kefr 
*dfia, 3 miles N. of Bethel. 

Chephirah (n?$pn), one of the Oibeonite 
towns in Benjamin (Josh. ix. 17, xviii. 26; 
E2ra il. 25; Neh. vii. 29). Now Kefireh , 
6 miles E. of Yalo. Elsewhere Capldra. 

[9.] 

Cherith, tite brook (nn? br,i) % the torrent 
where Elijah hid during the drought (1 
K. xvii. 3, 5). Not known ; but perhaps 
E. of Jordan. 

Cherub (an?), Ezra ii. 59; Neh. vii. 61. 
Apparently in Babylonia, but uncertain. 

Chksalon (j'Ara), on the N.W. boundary of 
Judah (Josh. xv. 10). Now keaUu 10 
miles W. of Jerusalem. [9.] 

Chesil (^Dp), in the S. of Judah (Josh, 
xv. 30). Perhaps else whore Bet 1ml und 
Betliucl. 

Chbsulloth (ni^cgn), in Issachar (Josh. xix. 
18). Else where Chisloth-tabor, and 
probably the Xalotli of Josephus. Now 
/haul, 3 miles W. c>f Mount Tab »r. 

Ciiettiims (XfTn«//Lt» R.V. Land of Ciift-Tiit), 
1 M ice. i. 1. The Muctdonians. Else- 
whore Citima. 

Ciiezib (an:?), Gen. xxxviii. 5. Probably the 
aamo with Achzib 1, and Chozeba. 

ClIIDON, THE THRESHING-FLOOR OF (|T3 pi). 
1 Chr. xiii. 9. Elsewhere Threshing-floor 
of Nuehon. 

Cihlmad (lD^a), named with Sheba and 
Atsliur (Ezek. xxvii. 23). Not known. 

Chinn erbth (m$a). 1. A city of Naphtali 

(Josh. xix. 85), probably in or near the 
land of Gennesarot. See olaowhero 
Cinneroth. 2. Dent. iii. 17, the Sea 
of Chinnereth. In Jonh. xi. 2, Chin- 
neroth (n'njs). 

ChINNKRKTII, SEA OF (msa O'), Ntun. xxxiv. 
11 ; Josh. xiii. 27 ; or Ciiinnkroth (n nja). 
Josh. xii. 3. The lake subsequently called 
Gennosaret. 

Chio8 (X/oj), Acts xx. 15. Now Scio. [21.] 

CmsLOTii Tabor (nap nSjpa), on tl'.e boundary 
of Zebulun (Josh. xix. 12). Now //»**«/, 
3 miles W. of Attaint Tabor. Elsewhere 
Chesulloth. 

Ciiittim (jD'naj), a Japhttio people or place 
remote lrom» Palestine, separated there- 
from by sea (Num. xxiv. 24; Is. xxiii. 1, 
12; Jer. ii. 10; Ezek. xxvii. 6; Dan. xi. 
30). Elsewhere called Kittim, Chcitiiin, 
and (Jitiins. In O. Test, prin arily 
Cyprus, but, it? later books, the known 
islands and coasts of the Mediterranean. 
In 1 Maoc. Macedonia. [1, 6.] 

CHtoBA and Chohai (Xv£a; X«0af)« Judith iv. 
4, xv. 4, 5. Perhaps Coabis, now el- 
Mekhubluj , 1 1 miles from fieiadn y on the 
road to Adblua. 

Chor-ashan (je'J?— V ia, R.V. Cor-ashan, mnrg. 
Bor* a.), 1 Sam. xxx. 80. Perhaps Ashati 
of Simeon. 


Ckobaizn (xapaffr), a place named with Caper- 
naum and Bethsaida (Matt. xi. 21 : Luke 
x* 18). Now Kerdiek, 2} miles N. or Tell 
HAm, [ 20 ] 

Ckozpba («?]?, B.V. Cozcbn), 1 Chr. iv. 22. 
Probably identical with Cheslb and 
Aehzib. 

Chub (aia), a nat : on of Africa (Ezek. xxx. 
5) ; but not known. 

Chun (pa, R.V. Cun), given in 1 Chr. xviii. 8, 
as equivalent for Berothai. Not known. 

Cnusi (XoiJr)* near Ekivbel, now • Akralteh 
(Judith vii. 18). Perhaps Kuzah , 5 miles 
W. of t Ahrabeh. 

Cilicia (K<Anr/a), a maritime province in S.E. 
of Asia Minor, the native country of St. 
Paul (Judith i. 7, 12, ii. 21, 25; 1 Mnoe. 
xi. 14 ; 2.Muoc. Iv. 36 ; Acts vi. 9, xv. 23, 
41, xxi. 39, xxii. 3, xxiii. 34, xxvii. 5 ; Gal. 

i. 21). [21.] 

ClNSEROTH (niTp, R.V. ClTTNNEROTll), 1 K. 
xv. 20. Probably the district called later 
tho “land of Gennesarcth.” 

Cirama (Kipapd), 1 Esdr. v. 20. Possibly 
Rumah. 

Citims (Kmeoi), 1 Mace. viii. 5. The Macedo- 
nians. Elsewhere Ciiettiims and Ciiittim. 

Claiua (KAau5n), Acts xxvii. 16. The mo- 
dern island of Gnzzo at the S W. end of 
Crete. [21.] 

Onjdlts (K^ftwy), 1 Muec. xv. 23 ; Acts xxvii. 7. 
A town at the extreme S.W. end of Asia 
Minor, in Caria, on Cape CVto. [2 1 .J 

Coe lest ri a. See Ccloi»yria. 

Cola (\w\d\ Judith xv. 4. Not known ; 
perhaps Khurbet Kd'aun in the Jordan 
valley. 

Colossk (Ko\o(raai % i.e. Col oh b ic, as in R.V.), 
Col. i. 2. In the province ot Asia: on tho 
river Lyons. [21.] 

Coos (Kws, R.V. Cos), AoIh xxi. 1. An island 
N.W. of Rhode*. Elsewhere Cos ; now 
Stnnchio . [2 1 .] 

Corinth (Kfipu'flos), on the isthmus hot ween 
Peloponnesus and tho mainland of Greece 
(Acts xviii. 1, xix. 1 ; 1 Cor. i. 2; 2 Cor. 
i. 1, 23; 2 Tim. iv. 20). Now Gortho. 

r-iio 

Cos (Kws), 1 Mace. xv. 23. Elsewhere Coos. 

Crete (Kp^rtj), the large inland at the 8. 
of the Greek Archipelago (1 Mace. x. 
67; Acts xxvii. 7, 12, 13, 21 ; Tit. i. 5). 
Now Candia. [2 1 . J 

Creteh, and Cretianb (Kpi/r* y, R.V. Cretans), 
people of Crete (Acts ii. 11 ; Tit. i. 12). 

Cush (tfia), an African country lying to tho 
8. of the first cataract of the Nile 
(Gou. x. 6, 7, 8 ; 1 Chr. i. 8, 9, 10; Is. xi. 
11). Elsowhore Ethiopia. 

Cush an (|£o), Hub. iii. 7. Perhaps CuhIi. 

Cusiii ('iron, «.f*. tho CuHliite, ns in lt.V., tho 
Ethiopian), 2 8.ini. xviii. 21-23, 31, 32. 

Cutii, and Cuthah (to and nrus), 2 K. 
xvii. 30, and 24. Now Tell Ibrahim , a 
little to the E. of Babylon. [12.] 

Ctamon (KvJ/uctp), Judith vii. 3. Now Tell 
Heim An at tho foot of tho oastern end of 
Carmel. 

Cvbrians (K6wpiai)> people of Cyprus (2 Mace, 
iv. 29). 


Cyprus (Kdmt), the well-known island off tb# 
coast of Syria (1 Maoc. xv. 23 ; 2 Mnoe. 
X. 13, Xii. 2; Act* iv. 36, xi. 19, 20, xiii. 

4, xv. 89, xxi. 3, 16, xxvii. 4) In the 
Old Testament Gulled Chittim and Kittim. 

. PL] 

Ctrkne (Kurfyri), a city of Afrioa, the ohiof 
town of the dls‘riot lying between Car- 
thago and Egypt (l Maoc, xv. 23; Matt, 
xxiii. 32 ; Acts ii. 10, xi. 20, xiii. 1. Bee 
also 2 Mace. ii. 23; Mark xv. 21 ; Luke 
xxiii. 26; Acts vi. 9). [21.] 

Ctrenian (KuprfyaTot\ native of Cyrene (2 
Mace, ii 23; Matt, xxvii. 32; Mark xv. 
21 ; Luke xxiii. 26; Acts vi. 9, xi. 20, 
xiii. 1). 

D. 

Daiiaukii (rna 7 , R.V. Dabkrath), Josh. xxi. 
28. Inaccurate for Daboruth. 

Dabbaahkth (n^i, R.V. DAnBE8HETii),a town 
of Z« bitlun (Josh. xix. 11). Perhaps 
Khurbet ed~T)abaheh. 

Daberath (rnpin), town of Zohulun (Josh, 
xix. 12), or perhaps of Issue Imr (Josh. xxi. 
28; J Chr. vi 72); allotted to Gershonite 
Levites. Else where innccuiutely Dd- 

bareh. Now Dehurieh t at western foot of 
Tabor. 

Dalmanutha (Aa\parou0d). Piobftlily on tho 
W. shore ot‘ Lake ot Tiberius, near Me/d l 
(Mark viii. 10). Not known. 

Dalmatia (Aa\parla\ a portion of tho pro- 
vince of Illvricnm, on E. of Adriatic 
Sea (2 Tim. iv. 10). [21.] 

Damascenes (Aajua<™»?»'«0» people of Damascus 
(2 Cor. xi. 32). 

Damascus (pi* eh, ?>. Dainmesek), Gen. xiv. 
15, xv. 2; 2 Sam. viii. 5, 6; 1 K. xi. 24, 
xv. 18. xix. 15, xx. 31; 2 K. v. J2, viii. 
7, 9, xiv. 28. xvi. 9, 10, 11, 12; 1 Chr. 
xviii. 5, 6; 2 Chr. xvi. 2, xxiv. 23, xxviii. 

5, 23; Cant. vii. 4 ; Is. vii. 8, viii. 4, x. 9, 
xvii. 1, 3; Jer. xlix. 23, 24, 27; Eztk. 
xxvii. 18, xlvii. 16, 17, 18, xlviii. 1 ; Amog 
i. 3, 5, iii. 12, v. 27; Zcch. ix. 1 ; Judith 

1. 7, 12, ii. 27, xv. 5; 1 Mace. xi. 62, xii. 
32 ; Acts ix. 2, 3, 8, 10, 19, 22, 27 ; xxii. 
5,6, 10, II, \\vi. 12,20; 2 Cor. xi. 82; 
Gal. i. 17. Now culled Dimeah eah-Sham % 
“Syrian Damascus." 

Dan (jt). 1. Tho tribe (Gou. xxx. 6, xxxv. 

25, xlvi. 23, xlix. 16, 17; Exod. i. 4, xxxi. 

6, xxxv. 34, xxxviii. 23; Lev. xxiv. II; 
Num. i. 12. 38, 39, ii. 25, 31, vii. 66, 
x. 23, xiii. 12, xxvi. 42, xxxiv. 22; Deut. 
xxvii. 13, xxxiii. 22; Josh. xix. 40, 47, 
48, xxi. 5, 23; Jtulg. i. 34, v. 17, xiii. 25, 
xviii. 2, 16, 22, 23. 25, 26, 29, 30; 1 Clir. 

ii. 2, xxvii. 22; 2 Chr. ii. 14; E/ek. 
xlviii. 1, 2, 32). Their allotment was on 
the seashore fi«m Joppa to Kkrou ; but 
the Philistines and Ciinaanites drove 
them hack into the liilln. They found'd 

2. The « ty of Dan (fonneily Laish or 
Leshcm), at Tell el-Kudi (Gen. xiv. 14; 
Deut. xxxiv. 1; Josh. xix. 47; Judg. 
xviii. 29, xx. 1 ; 1 Sam. iii. 20 ; 2 Sam. 

iii. 10, xvii. 11, xxiv. 2, 15; 1 K. iv. 25, 
xii. 29, 30, xv. 20; 2 K. x. 29; 1 Chr. 
xxi. 2; 2 Chr. xvi. 4, xxx. 5; Jer. iv. 15, 
viii. 16; Amos viii. 14). 3. (R.V. Vkpan) 
A plaeo associated with J l van in refer- 
ence to Phoenicia (Ezek. xxvii. 19). Not 
known. 
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Daniteh Op), members of the tribe of Dan 
(Judg. xiii. 2, xviii. 1, 11 ; 1 Chr.xii.85). 

I)an-ja an (jypp), Bomowliero in the N. of 
Palestine (2 Pam. xxiv. 6 only). Pro- 
bably the city Dan, bat perhaps Khurbet 
Danidn , S.E. of 1 Tyro. 

Dannah (np), in tho mountains of Juduh 
(Josh. xv. 41)). Perhaps Idhna. 

Daphne (Adtpr-n), a famous sanctuary of 
Apollo, with a grovo (2 Mucc. iv. 88). 
Now heit e1-Md t above tho O routes, 5 
mili s S.W. ot Antioch. 

Datiiema (AidOt/ua and A dO(jua), a fortress in 
Gilead (1 Macc. v. 9). Possibly Itemthvh. 

David, city op (ip Ty), 2 8am. v. 7, 9, vi. 
10, 12, 10; 1 K. ii. 10, iii 1, viii. 1, ix. 
24, xi. 27, 48, xiv. 81, xv. 8, 24, xxii. 50; 
2 K. viii. 24, ix. 28, xii. 21, xiv. 20, xv. 7, 
88, xvi. 20; 1 Chr. xi. 5, 7, x>ii. 18. xv. 

1, 29; 2 Chr. v. 2, viii. II. ix. 81, xii. 10, 
xiv. 1, xvi. 14, xxi. 1, 20, xxiv. 10, 25, 
xxvii. 9, xxxii. 5, 80, xxxiii. 14; Noh. iii. 
15, xii 37; Is. xxii. 9; 1 M ice. i. 38, ii. 
31, vii. 32; xiv. 30; in Luke ii. 4, 11, 
Bctlilehom. Also, once, Judah, city of. 

Debir (131 and ini). 1. In tho highlun Is of 
Judah (Josh. x. 38, 39, xi. 21, xii. 18, xv. 
49). Formerly Kirjath-sopher or lv.- 
ssnnali (Josh. xv. 15, 49; Judg. i. 11). 
Allotted to tho prients (Josh. xxi. 15; 1 
Chr. vi. 58). Now fdh-Dliu1teriy<h % S.W. 
of Hebron. 2. A place ou the N. boun- 
dary of Judah, between Jericho and 
Jerusalem (Josh. xv. 7). Perhaps 
Thoijhret ed-Dehr . on the Jerusalom- 
Jcrieho road. 3. Connected with the 
boundary of Clad (Josh, x iii. 20). Else- 
where perhaps Lndohar. Not known. 

IlKCAPOUS (ActfdiroAty), a district containing 
ten cities (Matt. iv. 25; Mark v. 20, vii. 
81 ). The cities were Heythopolis, Hipp w», 
(1 iidar a, Philadelphia, Pella, Gerasa, 
Dion, Canatha, Damascus, Raphuna — 
all, except the first, E. of Jordan. 

Dedan (pi). Two tribes: — 1. Cushite (Gen. 
x. 7,^ 1 Chr. i. 9) on the Persian Gulf. 

2. Kcturaliite, on borders of Iduraiea 
(Gen, xxv. 8; 1 Chr. i. 32; Jor. xxv. 23, 
xlix. 8; Ezek. xxv. 13). See also Ezek. 
xxvii 15, 20, xxxviii. 13; though to 
whieh of the two theso refer is uncertain. 
Kuo also Dedanim. 

Dkdanim (D' 377), peoplo of Dod an— probably 
of No. 2 (Is. xxi. 13). 

Dkhavites (kvii), nn Aryan tribe (Ezra iv. 9); 
probably tho Dili' of Herodotus, and 
perhaps tho ancestors of the Danes. 

Delub (A»?Ar>y, R.V. Delos), 1 Mace. xv. 23. 
An island in tho .Aegean, sacred to 
Apollo. [21. J 

Deiibe (A*pf$T)\ city of Lyca<»nia, coupled with 
lustra (Acts xiv. 6, 20, xvi. 1, xx 4, 

" Dcrbtnau ”). Probably Zosta , or Am- 

burr a 1 an. [21.] 

Dessau (A t<r<raov> It. V. Lessau, following A, — 
Atffffaoft), 2 Mace. xiv. 10. A village W. 
of Jordan. Not known, but perhaps 
tho samo place «b Adasa. 

Diblath (nj:?7, Diblah, as in R.V.), Ezek. 
vi. 14. Possibly a corruption of Riblali. 

Dibon (pH). 1. On E. of Jordan (Nuin. xxi. 

3<;, xxxiiJ3, 31 ; Josh. xiii. 9, 17; Is. xv. 2; 
Jer. xl viii. 18, 22). Also Di bon -gad, and 
possibly Dimon. Now Dhibdn, 3 miles 


N. of tho Arnon. [9.) 2 . In 8. of J udah 
(Neb. xi. 25). Elsewhere Dimonah. 
Not known. 

Dihon-gad (1$ pn), Num. xxxiii. 45, 46. 
Identical with Dil.on, 1. 

Diklaii (nSpi), a Joktanite tribo (Gen. x. 27 ; 

I Chr. i! 21). Not known. 

Dilean C?P*?7, R V. Dilan), town of Judah, 
in tho iow country (Josh. xv. 38). Not 
known. 

Djmnah (njpi), Merarito city in Zebulun 
(Josh. xxi. 85). Elscwhcro possibly 
Rimiuou. 

Dimon, waters op (pan »p), in Moab (Is. xv. 
9). Poisibly identical with Dibon, 1. 

Dimonaii (h^dh), town in the “ Smitli ” of 
Judah (Josh. xv. 22 only). Elsewhere 
probably Dibon, 2. 

Dinaites ('N)h), a Cutluean peoplo (Hzra iv. 
9 only). As yet unrecognized. 

Diniiabah ( 13 . 131 ), city of Dels, king of 
Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 32; 1 Chr. i. 43). 
Unknown. 

Dizahab (3.1th), Deut. i. 1. Perhaps Dahab , 
ou W. s do of Gulf of ‘Ahahah. 

Docus (Auk), a small fortress near Jeiiclio 
(1 Mace. xvi. 15); at or near *Ain Duh. 

[9, 13.] 

Dodanim (doii), Gen. x. 4; 1 Chr. i. 7. 
(R.V. Kodunim). IWibly tho Durdaui ; 
but perhaps the Rhodians, ltoduuim being 
found in somo copies. 

Dopiikah (np T 97), Num. xxxiii. 12, 13. Bc- 
twcou Rephidim and the sea. 

Dor (in and INI), Josh. xi. 2, xii. 23, xvii. 

II ; Judg. i. 27; 1 K. iv. 11 ; 1 Chr. vii. 
29. Elsowhoro 

Dora (A wp«), 1 Mace. xv. 11, 13, 25. Now 
Tantura , on coast, S. of Curinel. [9.] 

Dothaim (Au0at/i)i Judith iv. 6, vii. 3, 18, 
viii. 3; tho Greek form of 

Dothan (jjvt and j;ni), Gen. xxxvii. 17; 2 IC. 
vi. 13. Now Tell lbthdn , 5 miles S.W. 
of Jtnin. [9.] 

Dumaii (npn). 1. An Ishmaclito placo or 
people (Gen. xxv. 14; 1 Chr. i. 80; Is. 
xxi. 11). The name probably survives 
in Dnmat el-Jendel. 2. A town in the 
highlands of Judah (Jodi. xv. 52). Now 
el-Udmeh , S.W. of Hebron. [9.] 

Dura, plain op (nth nyp3), in the district of 
Babylon (Dan. iii. 1). Perhaps at Duair , 
S.E. of Habit. 

E. 

Kbal, Mount (^3'£ in), opposite Mount Ge- 
rizira, site of the first altar to be creeled 
after the entrance on the Promised Land 
(Doul. xi. 29, xxvii. 4, 13; Josh. v.ii. 30, 
33). Tho mountain -ridge on the N. sido 
of tho valloy of Nablus. [3, 9.] 

N.B. The muue Ebal may perhaps, 
like Geiiziro, have been derived from an 
uncient tribe of wanderers - Ebal, sou of 
Shobal (Gen. xxxvfc 23). 

Eben-kzkr (itpi )3N), a stouo set up by 
Samuel to mnrk his victory over tho 
Phil stincs (1 Sam. iv. 1, v. 1, vii. 12). 
Probably Deir *Abun t 2 miles E. of Betli- 
shemesh. 


Ebronaii (n/isy, i.t. Abronah, as inR.V.),one 
of the stations in tho wilderness, next 
before Eziongeber (Num. xxxiii. 34, 85). 
Not known. 

Ecbatana (anqnN, i.e. Achraothai *E */3cL 
ravo), in Media (Ezra vi 2; Tob. iii. 7, 
xiv. 12, 14; Judith i. 1, 2). There were 
two places of this namo ; tho northern 
one, probably referred to in tho abovo 
passages, is now Tahiti i-Snleiman. The 
southern one, mentioned in 2 Marc. ix. 
3, is row Uamadan in Persia. [12.] 

Edab, tower op (ny. ^iic, i.e. Tower of 
Eder, as in R.V.), between Bethlehem 
and Hebron (Gen. xxxv. 21). Not 
known. 

Eden (py), 2 K. xix. 12; Is. xxxvii. 12; 
Ezek. xxvii. 23. Probably tho Assyrian 
Lit-'Adini on the Euphrates between 
B&lis and Birejik. [12.] 

Eden, the house op (py rvx), Amos i. 5. 
Prol^i bly Jusieh el-Kadimeh , not far from 
Damascus. 

Eder (ny), in tho “ South** of Judah, on the 
borders of Edom (Josh. xv. 21). Not 
known. 

Edom (onit), Gen. xxv. 30, xxxii. 3, xxxvi. 
1, 8, 111, 17, 19, 21, 31, 32, 43; Exod xv. 
15; Num. xx. 14, 18, 20, 21, 23, xxi. 4, 
xxiv. 18, xxxiii. 37, xxxiv. 3; Josh. xv. 
1, 21 ; Judg. v. 4, xi. 17, 18; 1 Sam. xiv. 
47 ; 2 Sum. viii. 14; IK. ix. 26, xi. 14, 
* 15, 16, xxii. 47 ; 2 K. iii. 8, 9, 12, 20, 26, 
viii. 20, 22, xiv 7, 10; 1 Chr. i. 43, 51, 
54, xviii. 11, 13; 2 Chr. viii. 17, xxv. 20; , 
Ps. lx. tit. 8, 9, lxxxiii. 6, cviii. 9, 10, 
cxxxvii. 7; Is. xi. 14, lxiii. 1; Jer. ix. 
26, xxv. 21, xxvii. 3, xl. 11, xlix. 7, 17, 
20,22; Lam iv. 21,22; Ezek. xxv. 12- 
14, xxxii. 29; Dan. xi. 41 ; Joel iii. 19; 
Amos 1 . 6, 9, 11, ii. 1, ix. 12; Olmd. 1, 8; 
Mai. i. 4. Elbe where Idumcua. [7, 11.] 

Edomite ('Diip» Deut. xxiii. 7; 1 Sam. xxi, 
7; xxii.* 9, 18, 22; 1 K. xi. 14; Ps. Iii. 
title. 

Edomites (oni<), Gen. xxxvi. 9, 43; 2 K. 
viii. 21 ; 1 Chr. xviii. 12, 13; 2 Clir. xxi. 

8, 9, 10, xxv. 19; (D”D1N), l K. xi. 17; 
(O'OHH), 2 Chr. xxv. H, xxviii. 17; 
(mpiN ), 1 K. xi. 1. 

Edrli (THIN). 1. Ono of the capitals of Og, 
king of BA8lmn (Num. xxi. 33; Deut. 
i. 4, iii. 1, 10; Josh. xii. 4, xiii. 12,31). 
Now ed-Dera*ah in the llaurda. 2. A 
town of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 37). Not 
kuown. 

Eglaim (o£jn), in Moab (Is. xv. 8). Else- 
where, perhaps, Eu-eglaim. Not known. 

Kglon (p^pp), in the low country; of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 39). Formerly Amorite, and 
destroyed by Joshua (tf. 3, 5, 23, 31, 36, 
37, xii. 12). Probably ‘ Ajldn ; but per- 
haps Tell Nejileh , on tlw plaiu 15 miles 
N.E. of Gaza. 

Egypt (Dnyp, i.e. MitsriWm), Gen. xii. 10, 11, 
14, xiii. 1, 10, xv. 18, xxi. 21, xxv. 18, 
xxvi. 2, xxxvii. 25, 28, 36, xxxix. 1, xl. 1, 

5, xii. 8, 19, 29, 30, 33, 31, 36, 41, 43-t46, 
48, 53-57, xiii. 1-3, xliii. 2, 15, xiv. 4, 8, 

9, 13, 18-20, 23, 25, 26, xlvi. 3, 4, 6-8, 
20, 26, 27, xlvii. 6, 11, 13 15, 20, 21, 26- 
80, xlviii. 5, 1. 7, 14, 22, 26; Exod. i. 1, 

5, 8, 15, 17, 18, ii. 23, iii. 7, 10 -12, 16-20, 
iv. 18-21, v. 4, 12, vi. II, 13, 26-29, vii. 
8-5, 11, 19, 21, 22, viii. 5-7,. 16, 17, 24, 
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ix. 4, 6, 9, 18, 22-25, x. 2. 7, 12-15, 19, 

21, 22, xi. 1, 8-0, 9, xii. 1, 12, 18, 17, 27, 

29. 30, 39, 40-12, 51, xiii. 3, 8, 9, 14-18, 
xiv. 5, 7, 8, 11, 12, xvl. 1, 3, 0, 82, xvii. 
3, xviii. 1, xix. 1, xx. 2, xxii. 21, xxiii. 
9, 15, xxix. 40, xxxii. 1, 4, 7, 8, 11, 23, 
xxxiii. 1, xxxiv. 18; Lev. xi. 45, xviii. 
3, xix. 34, 30, xxii. 33, xxiii. 43, xxv. 
88, 42, 55, xxvi. 13, 45; Num. i. 1, iii. 
13, viii. 17, ix. 1, xi. 5, 18, 20, xiii. 22, 
xiv. 2-4, 19, 22, xv. 41, xx. 5, 15, 10, xxi. 
5, xxii. 5, 11, xxiii. 22, x v iv. 8, xxvi. 4, 
59, xxxii. 11, xxxiii. 1, 88; Dout. i. 27, 30, 
iv. 20, 31, 87, 45, 40, v. 6, 15, vi. 12, 21, 

22, vii. 8, 15, 18, vili. 14, ix. 7, 12, 20, 

x. 19, 22, xi. 3, 4, 10, xiii. 5, 10, xv. 15, 
xvi. 1, 8, 8, 12, xvii. 1G, xx. 1, xxiii. 1, 
xxiv. 9, 18, 22, xxv. 17, xxvi. 5, 8, xxviii. 
27, 00, G8, xxix. 2, 10, 25, xxxiv. 1 1 : Josh. 

11, 10, v. 4j 5, G, 9, ix. 9, xiii. 3. xxiv. 4, 5, 

0, 7, 14, 17, 32; Judg. ii. 1, 12, vi. 8, 13, 

xi. 13, 10, xix. 30; 1 Sam. ii. 27, viii. 8, 
x. 18, xii. 0, 8, xv. 2, G, 7, xxvii. 8, xxx. 
13; 2 Sam. vii. G, 23; 1 K. iii. 1, iv. 21, 

30, vi. 1, viii. 9, 10, 21, 51, 53, *x. 9, 10, 
x. 28, 29, xi. 17, 18, 21, 40, xii. 2, 28, xiv. 
25; 2 K. xvii. 4, 7, 80, xviii. 21, 24, xxi. 
15, xxiii. 29, 31, xxiv. 7, xxv. 2G; 1 Chr. 

xiii. 5, xvii. 21 ; 2 Chr. i. 1G, 17, v. 10, 
vi. 5, vii. 22, ix. 20, 28, x. 2, xii. 2, 3, 9, 
xx. 10, xxvi. 8, xxxv. 20, xxxvi. 8. 4 ; Noli, 
ix. 9,18; Ph. lxviii. 31,lxxviii. 12, 43,51, 
lxxx. 8, lxxxi. 5, 10, cv. 23, 38, cvi. 7, 21, 
cxiv. 1, exxxv. 8, 9, cxxxvi. 10 ; Prov. vii, 
10; Is. vii. 18, x. 24, 20, xi. 11, 1G, xix. 

1, 3, 12, 13-25, xx. 3-5, xxiii. 5.<-xxyi. 

12, 13, xxx. 2, 3, xxxi. 1, xxxvi. G, 9, 
xliii. 3, xiv. 14, Iii. 4 ; Jcr. ii. 0, 18, 88, 

• vii. 22, 25, ix. 2G, xi. 4, 7, xvi. 14, xxiii. 
7, xxiv. 8, xxv. 19, xxvi 21, 22, 23, xxx*. 
32, xxxii. 20, 21, xxxiv. 13, xxxvii. 5, 7, 

xii. 17, xiii. 14-19, xliii. 2, 7, 11-13, xliv. 

I, 8, 12-15, 24, 20-28, 80, xlvi. 2, 8. 11, 

13, 14, 17, 19, 20, 21, 25; Ezek. xvii. 15, 
xix. 4, xx. 5-10, 80, xxi i. 3, 8, 19, 27, 
xxvii. 7, xxix. 2, 3, 0, 9, 10, 12, 14, 19, 
20, xxx. 4, 0. 8-11, 13, 15, 16, 18, 19, 21, 
22, 25, xxxi. 2, xxxii. 2, 12, 15, 18, 18; 
Dan. ix. 15, xi. 8, 42, 43; Hos. ii. 15, vii. 

II, 10, viii. 13; ix. 3, 0, xi. 1, 5, 11, xii. 
1, 9, 13, xiii. 4; Joel iii. 19; Amos ii. 10, 
iii. 1,9, iv. 10, viii. 8, ix. 5, 7; Mic. vi. 
4, vii. 15; Nali. iii. 9; Hng. ii. 5; 
Zccli. x. 10, 11, xiv. 18, 19; l Esdr. i. 25, 
28, 35, 37, 38; 2 Esdr. i. 7, iii. 17, ix. 29, 

xiv. 3, 4, 29, xv, 10, 11, 12, xvi. 1 ; Tol>. 
viii. 8; Judith i. 9, 10, 12, v. 10, 11, 12, 
vi. 5; Ebth. xiii. 10; Kcclus. prol. 2; 
Bar. i. 19, 20, ii. 11 ; 1 Macc. i. 10-20, ii. 
53, iii. 32. x. 51, 57, xi. 13, 59; 2 Mace. i. 

1, 10, iv. 21, v. 1, 8, 11, ix. 29; Matt, it 
13-15,19; Acts ii. 10, vii. 9-12, 15, 17, 
81, 86, 39, 40, xiii. 17; Hob. iii. 10, viii. 

9, xi. 28, 27; Joido 5; Rev. xi. 8. See 
Mizraim. [8, 7, 18.] 

Egypt, b*veb of ('© i.e. torrent of 
Miter aim). J’robuhly the Wady el-'Arish 
(Num. xxxiv. 5; Josh. xv. 4, 17; 1 K. 
viii. 85; 2 K. xxiv. 7; 2 Chr. vii. 8; 
Is. xxvii. 12 ; Judith i. 9). [7, 11.] 

Egyptian, Egyptians (any©, i.e. Miteraim,= 
Egypt), Gen. xliii. 32. xiv. 2, xlvi. 84, 
xlvii. 15, 20, 1. 3, 11 ; Exod. i. 13, iii. 8, 

# 9, 21, 22, vi. 5, 6, 7, vii. 5, 18, 21, 21, viii. 
21, 20, ix. 11, x. 0, xi. 8,7, xii. 28, 27, 30, 
33, 35, 30, xiv. 4, 9, 10, 12, 13, 17, 18, 20, 
23-27, 30, 31, xv. 26, xviii. 8-10, xix. 4, 
xxxii. 12; Num. xiv. 13, xxxiii. 3, 4; 
Judg. vi. 9, x. 11 ; 1 Sam. iv. 8, vi. 6, x. 
18; 2 K. vi'. 6; Is. xi. 15, xix. 2, 4, 21, 
23, xx. 4, xxx. 7, xxxi 3; Jcr. xliii. 13; 


Lam. v. 0; Ezek. xvi. 26, xxiii. 21, xxix. 
12, 13, xxx. 23, 2C. (np©) Gen. xii. 12, 
14, xvi. 1, 3, xxi. 9, xxv. 12, xxxix. 1, 2, 
5, xii. 55, 58, xliii. 32; Exod. 1. 19, ii. 11, 
12, 14, 19; Lev. xxiv. 10; Dent, xxiii. 7, 
xxvi. 0; Joab. xxiv. G, 7 ; 1 Sam. xxx. 
II ; 2 Sam. xxiii. 21 ; 1 Chr. ii. 31, xi. 
23; Ezra ix. 1. See also Acts vii. 22, 
24, 28, xxi. 38 ; lleb. xi. 29. 

Ekreuel (’E/rpcjS^A), Judith vii. 18. Probably 
now ‘ Ahrabeh , 8 miles from Nablus. 

Ekron (jnpp), one of tho five cities of tho 
Philistines, tho most northerly of them 
(Josh. xiii. 3); in tho low country of 
Judah and on tho N. boundary of that 
tribe (J<sh. xv. 11, 45, 40; Jndg. i. 18). 
Probably given to Dan (Josh. xix. 13), 
hut always a Philistine place (l Sam. v. 

10, vi. 10, 17, vii. 14, xvii. 52; 2 K. i. 2, 
3, 0, 18; Jor. xxv. 20; Aiuoh i. S; Zcpli. 

11. 4 ; Zeoh. ix. 5, 7). Now k AKh\ 5 miles 
S.W. of Kumleh. Elsewhere Aivaron. 

[9.] 

EKHONiTts ('3ri, “ip). Josh. xiii. 3; 1 Sam. v. 10. 

Klaii, vallky ok (n^Brj p©y, •«?. “valley of 
the t robin th ”), the scene of the death of 
Coli.ith (l Sam. xvii. 2, 19, xxi. 9). 
Now tho Wady es-Sunt, S.W. of Jeru- 
salem. 

Elam (o^y), a country E. of Palestine (Gen 
x. 22, xiv. 1, 9; 1 Chr. i. 17 ; Is. xi. 11, 
xxi. 2, xxii. 6; Jor. xxv. 25, xlix. 34-39; 
Ezek. xxxii. 24; Dan. viii. 2). Else- 
where Elymais. E. of Bab) Ionia, and 
now a part of Persia, bounded oil the S. 
and S.W. by tho Persian Gulf. 

[11,18.] 

Elamites (N/©Sy, 'EAa/iira), Ezra iv 9; 
Acts ii. 9. Elsewhere Ely means. 

Elatii, Elotii (n^«, mS\x), in Edom, on 
tho shore of the Ited Sea, and near Kzion- 
geber (Lieut, ii. 8 ; l lv. ix. 28; 2 Iv. xiv. 
22, xvi. 0; 2 Chr. viii. 17, nvi. 2). Now 
* Akabah , or 4 Allah , at the lit ad of tho 
Gulf of ‘Akabah. [7.J 

Elea leu (n(?^x), on tho E. of Jordan ; 
allotted to Reuben (Num. xxxii. 3, 37), 
but afterwards in possession of Moab 
(Ih. xv. 4, xvi. 9 ; Jer. xlviii. 34). Now 
cl-'Al, close to llcshbon. [9.J 

Elkaba (’AAcnrd, R.V. Elaha), the site of tho 
encampment of Judas Macrubteus before 
his last hatilo (l Macc. ix.5). Now pro- 
bably lihurbet Il'aea, near Beth- boron. 

Eleph (^»jg), in Benjamin (Josh, xviii. 28). 
Perhaps Lifta , near Jerusalem. 

Eleutherus, TUK RlVKU (6 norafibs ’EA tvOcpos), 

1 Macc. xi. 7, xii. 80. The northern 
boundary of the Holy Land; the modern 
Nahr ei-Kelir, N. of Tarabulus (Tripolia). 

[ 12 ] 

Emm (O'^'N), tho second station of Israel after 
crosdng the Red Sea, noted for twelve 
springs aud sovonty palm troes (Exod. 
xv. 27, xvi. 1 ; Num. xxxiii. 9, 10). Not 
identified, but probably either Wady 
Useit , Oharandel , or Taiyibeh. [7.] 

Elisiiah (neb^it), a Jfivauito maritime people 
(Gon. x. 4; 1 Chr. i 7 ; Ezek. xxvii 7). 
Possibly the ASolians, or people of Aiol is, 

— a rauritimo district in tho N.W. of Asia 
Minor, with tho islands Lesbos and 
Tcnodos. [1, 18.] 
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Elkosii (t^ip^N), birthpluco of Nahum (Nulu 
i. 1). Not known. 

Ellasar (i^p), Gen. xiv. 1, 9. Probably 
Larsa or Larissa in Lower Babylonia, 
between Ur and Eicch. Now Senkemh 
on tho left bank of tlfo Euphrates. [12.] 

Elon (p^'£), in Dan (Josh. xix. 43). Perhaps 
identical with 

Elon-iiktii-hanant (j;n-n 4 3. »«), 1 K. iv. 9. 
Perhaps lie it 'Anda, 4 miles W.N.W. of 
N'eby Samu il. 

El-Paran (pup ^R), iii or near tho wilder- 
ness of Parau, 8. of tho Holy Land 
(Gen. xiv. 6) Not known. 

Eltekmi (npn^u), in Dim (Josh, xix 44), 
allotted to tho Kohutliite Levites(xxi. 23). 
Now perhaps Beit Likin . 

Kltekom (pr^M), in the mountains of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 59). Not identified. Perhaps 
Token. 

Eltoi.ad O^inS}), in tho B. of Judah (J« sli. 
xv. 30), allotted to Simeon (Josh. xix. 1). 
Elsewhere Tolad. Not known. 

Elymais (*EA v/uah). The Greek form of tho 
name Elam (Tub. ii. 10; 1 Mace vi. 1). 

Elymkaxs (’EAu/iruoi), Judith i. 8. Elsewhere 
Elamites. 

Emm a us (’E^/Aaous). X. A village 60 stadia 
from Jerusalem (Luke xxiv. 13). Not 
known. Perhaps Kuloninh , or rl-Ku - 
htibeh, or Urtds. 2, In tho plain country 
(1 Macc. iii. 40, 57, iv. 3, ix. 50). Nico- 
polis, now 'Aimed*, between Jerusalem 
and Ilamlvh. [13.] 

Ex (py). N.B. — Tho Hobrow word En (moro 
correctly Ain) signifies a spring (not a 
well) of water, and it is reasonable to 
believe that tho places in tho names of 
which it occurs wero distinguished by 
that natural feature so impoitant ill a 
hot country. In many cases this is cer- 
tain. 

Exam (oyyn), in tho lowland of Judah (Josh, 

xv. 34). Possibly alluded to in Gen. 
xxxv iii. 11 (A.V. “an open place,” R.V, 

44 in tho gnto of Enaim ”). 

Endoii (Ti-pP), in l8sachur, but held by Ma- 
ncssch (Josh. xvii. 11). Tho truditionnl 
Boono of tho death of Jnbin ami Bisera 
(Ps. lxxx iii. 10). The residence of tho 
witch consulto I by Saul (1 Sam. xxviii. 
7). Now Endur , N. of “ Little Her- 
man.” [9, 20.] 

En-egi.aim (o^y *y), a place apparently on 
tho Dead Boa (Ezek. xlvii. 10). Not 
known. 

Exgaddi (^k aiytaKois, It.V. “on the st a 
shore ”), Eeclus. xxiv. 1 1. A Greek trans- 
lation of tho name Kngcdi. 

En-gaxnim (D'jj 'y), two places in tho Holy 
Land. 1. In the low country of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 34). Now Khurhct Umm Jinn , 

W. of Bcth-shemesh. 2. On tho border 
of Issnclmr (Josh. xix. 21). Allotted to 
Gcrshouito Lcvitos (xxi. 29). Probably 
the 44 garden-house ” (Beth-hag-gun) of 
2 K. ix. 27. Elsowhere, perhaps, Ancm, 
and now Jenin . # [9.] 

En gedi ('ij in the 14 wilderness ” of J udah 
(Josh. xv. 82), on the W. shore of tho Dead 
Boa (Ezek. xlvii. 10;. Oho of David's 
retreats (1 Bam. xxiii. 29, xxiv. 1). 

N 
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Originally Hazazoii-tamar (2 Cbr. xx. 2). 
Also Cant, t 14 ; Keel us. xxiv. 14. Now 
'Ain Jidy. [9.] 

En-haddah (rnn 'y), on the boundary of Issa- 
ohar, near Engannim (Josli. xix. 21). Not 
kuown. Pcrhftjti Kefr Ad an. 

Kn-hakkore (Riipn '£), the spring of Samson, 
in I»elii— not “ the jaw ” (Judg. xv. 19). 
Not known. 

En-hazor (Tirn '£)» in Nnphtali (Josh. xix. 
87). Now probably Khurbet I fax ir eh. 

En-misijpat (opt?D f V), apparently tho ancient 
name of KadcBh (Gen. xiv. 7). 

Enoch (tjud), Gen. iv. 18. Not known. 

En-i«mmon (poi '£), in Juduh (Neb. xi. 29). 
Possibly identical with “Ain and Kim- 
moil," and now, perhaps, Umm er- 
Ilumdmin. 

Ex-rogkl (Spi a spring on tho boundary 
lietwoen Judah and Benjamin (Josh. xv. 
7, xviii. 16; also 2 Sam. xvii. 17; 1 K. i. 
9). Prol>abiy the Fountain of the Virgin ; 
but perhaps Dir Fyub, below Siloam. 

[2b ] 

En-shemksu (e'Dtr '#)» a spring also on the 
boundury between Juduh mid Bonjuinin 
(Josh. xv. 7, xviii. 17). 'Ain Uaud, \ clow 
Bethany. [28.] 

EN-TArriiAii (men on the boundary of 
Manassuh (.losli. xvii. 7): Probably 
identical with Tappuah, and possibly a 
spring near Vatu/. 

KrilES-DAMMIM (DV?1 DDR), tliO 8C0I10 of the 
death of Goliath (1 Sain. xvii. 1). Else- 
where Pas-dammim; in the valley of 
Elak. 

Ephesus ( y E4>c(T(n), an illustrious city of Tonia 
in Asia Minor (Acts xviii. 19, 21, 21, 
xix. 1, 17, 26, 35, xx. 16, 17 : 1 Cor xv. 
32, xvi. 8; Epli. i. 1 ; 1 Tim. i. 3; 2 
Tim. i. 18. iv. 12 ; Rev. 1. 1 1, ii. 1). Now 
Ayatoluh 0t6\oyo%) from S. John, 

who was perhaps buried there. [21.] 
EruuAiM (onsR). 1. Tiio territory of this 
groat tribe extended E. and W. from tho 
Jordun to tho sea. Its 8. boundary ran 
fioiu Jordan, by Betiiol, Bothhoron, and 
Gezer to tho sea; tho N. boundary ran 
from Jordan by Nuiir.il), Juuoah, Kn- 
tappuuli, uud tho river Kamil), to tho 
sea. By the prophets tho tiutuc is fro* 
qucntly used to designate tho northern 
kingdom, hb distinguished from that of 
Juduh (Geu. xli. 52. xlvi. 20, xlvii>. 
1, 5, 13, 14, 17, 20, I. 23; Num. i. 10, 
82, 83, ii. 18, 21, vii. 48, x. 22, xiii. 8, 
xx vi. 28, 35, 37, xxxiv. 24 ; Deut. xxxiii. 
17, xxxtv. 2; Josh. xiv. 4, xvi. 4, 5, 8, 
9, xvii. 8, 9, 10, 17, xxi. 5, 20; Judg. 

i. 29, v. 14, vii. 24, viii. 1, 2, x. 9, xii. 

1, 4, 15; 2 Sam. ii. 9; 1 Chr. vi. 66, 

vii. 20, 22, ix. 3, xii. 80, xxvii. 10, 14,20 ; 

2 Chr. xv. 9, xvii. 2, xxv. 7, 10, xxvni. 7, 
12, xxx. 1,10, 18, xxxi. 1, xxxiv. 6, 9; Ps. 
lx. 7, lxxviii.9, 67, lxxx.2,cviii.8; Is vii. 

2, 5, 8, 9, 17, ix. 9, 21, xi. 13, xvii. 3, 
xxviii. 1, 3; Jer. vii. 15, xxxi. 9, J8, 20; 
Ezek. xxxvit. 16, 19, xlvili. 5, 6 ; llos iv. 
17, v. 3, 5, 9, 1 1-14, vi. 4, 10, vii. 1, 8, 11, 

viii. 9, 11, ix 3, 8, 11, 13, 16, x. 6, 11, xi. 

3, 8, 9, £2, xii. 1,8, 14, xiii 1, 12, xiv. 8 ; 

Obud. 19; Zcoh. ix. 10, 13, x. 7; Judith 
vi. 2; Ecclus. xlvii. 21, 23). 2. A place 

near which was Absalom’s property of 
BuuUmznr (2 Sam. xiii. 23). Possibly 
identical with Ephruin, Opkrah, or 


Ephron ; but this is mere oonj< cture. 
8. (*E4>paf/t), a town in the district near 
“tho wilderness" (John xi. 54), that is, 
tho pasture country N E. of Jerusalem. 
Possibly the ancient Op h rail and the 
modern et-Taiyibeh . 

The toparoliy of Apherema may have 
dorivod its name from Ephraim, though 
from which of the threo is uncertain. 

Ephraim, gate of ('« iytr), at Jerusalem 
(2 K. xiv. 13; 2 Chr. xxv. 23; Neh. viii. 
16, xii. 39). Probably in tho north wall, 
at or near the present “ Damascus-gute ” 
(Bd’> el-'Amul). 

EriiKAiAi, MOUNT ('K i,t, lt.V. “the bill- 
country of E.”), the highland portion of 
tho tin ritory allotted to tho children of 
Joseph, extending from Bethel on the S. 
to the great plain on the N (Josh. xvii. 
15, xix. 50, xx. 7, xxi. 21, xxiv. 30, 33; 
Judg. ii. 9, iii 27, iv. 5, vii. 24, x. 1, xvii. 
1, 8, xviii. 2, 13, xix. 1, 16, 18; 1 Sam. i. 
1, ix 4, xiv. 22 ; 2 Sum xx. 21 ; 1 K. iv. 8, 

xii. 25; 2 K. v 22; 1 Chr. vi, 67; 2 Chr. 

xiii. 4, xv. 8, xix. 4; Jer. iv. 15, xxxi 6, 
1. 19). 

Etuuaim, the wood of ('R1JP), ** forest in 
which the great buttle took plueo bo- 
tween the forces of Absalom and of David 
(2 Sum xviii. 6), and in which Absalom 
was killed. It wus«ou the E- of Jordan, 
and not lar from Mahauuiin. 

Epuuaimite ('ms*, i.e. Epbiathito), Judg. 
xii. 5. 

Ephraim ites (on?R, i.e. Ephraim), Josh. xvi. 
10 ; Judg. xii. 4, 5, 6. 

Em rain (piey, or pisy, i.e. Ephron, us in 
R.V.), a town of Israil faken by Judah 
(2 Chr. xiii. 19). Possibly tho Ephraim 
of tho N.T., and tho Ophrali of Ben- 
jamin. 

ErintATAii(npi3R,R.V. Ephratiiaii), Ruth iv. 

11 ; Ps. cxxxii. 6 ; Mio. v 2. 

El’URATH (rnpR). Tho uiiginal nairo of 
B thlehoiu (Gen. xxxv. 16, 19, xlviii. 7). 
Also given as 

Epiikatijite (*nipR). 1. Native of Ephrath 
or Bethlehem (Ruth i. 2; 1 Sam. xvii. 
12). 2. Perhaps an Ephrainiile, though 

tins is uncertain (Judg. xii. 5; 1 Sam. i. 

1 ; 1 K. xi 26). 

Ephron (*E4>,»*ii'), a fortified place on the E. of 
Jordan, apparently between Curnnim and 
Bi'thsheai) (l Mace. v. 46; 2 Macc. xii. 
27). Not known. 

Ephron, mount (pipy in), on tho northern 
boundary of Judah, betwei n Nopbtoah 
and Kirjath-jeurim (Josh. xv. 9). Not 
known. 

Euecii (t|iR), one of NimroJ's cities (Gen. x. 
10). Its inhabitants are called Arckivitcs 
in tho A V. of E*ra iv 9. Tho Grot k 
Orclioe, now 1 Varka, on the left bank of 
tho Euphrates, between Hiila aud Kurna. 

[h] 

Esdrai lon (’F.orSpa^Atwi/), the Greek form of 
Jczrecl (Judith iii. 9, iv. 6). Also nihil 

[29 ] 

Esdkaelom (*£<r5/)^AcDi/), Judith vii. 3, and 
Esprblou ( EaSprjn), Judith i. 8. 

Eskbon ('Etr»i8wy, R.V. Hrshbon). tho Groek 
form of lieshbon (Jud th v. 15). 

Esek (pr JP), a well dug by Isaac’s herdruen in 
the \alley ofGorur (Gen. xxvi. 20). 


Esuool, the valley or (ShatfR bni), ueor 
Hebron (Num. xiii. 23, &4, xxxii. 9; 
Deut i. 24). Perhaps at % Ain Kathkaleh, 
N. of Hebron. 

Eshean (jJ7^r, R.V. Ebh \n), in the mountains 
of Judah (Josh. xv. 52). Not kuown; 
but perhaps tt-JSimia. 

Eshkalonitks (^SptfR), natives of Askulon 
(Josh. xiii. 3). 8 

Eshtaol (frttntf^), in the low country of Judah 
(Josh, xv.' 38, xix. 41 ; Judg. xiii. 25, 
xvi. 31, xviii 2, 8, 11). Now E*hi i’a, 13 
miles N. of Beit Jibrin, See also 1 Chr. 
il 53. [23.] 

Esutkmoa (yiont^R), in^> mountains of J tidak 
(Josh. xxi. 14; 1 SotTxxx. 28; 1 Chr. iv. 
17, 19, vi. 57). Also Kshtomoh. Now 
ee-Stmu a, 7 miles S. of llebron. [9.] 
Eshtemoh (nnnts'R), another form of tho pre- 
ceding name (Josh. xv. 50). 

Esiiton (pntrR), probably a place in Judah 
(1 Chr. iv. 11, 12). 

Esoha (AtVaipd), Judith iv. 4. Not known. 
Etam (□£')>). 1. In Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 32). 
Not known. 2. In Judah (1 Chr. iv. 3; 

2 Chr. xi. 6). Possi ly at or near Urtd% y 
in tho vicinity of 'Ain 'At an. 

Etam, the rock y^p), Judg. xv. 8, II. Nut 
known, but possibly near Etam No. 2. 

Em am (ddr), Exod. xiii. 20; Num. xxxiii. 6, 

< 7, '8. A district east of the Suez Canal. 

r i ho “ wilderness «.f K." stretched south- 
ward from Lake Timsah along the east 
side of the Suez Canal and tho Rod Sea. 

Etiier (iny), a town of Simoon in tho low 
country of Judah (JoBh. xv. 42, xix. 7). 
Perhaps also called Toclien. Not kuown. 

Ethiopia (cto, i.e. Cush), Gen. ii. 13; 2 K. 
xix. 9; Esth. i. 1, viii. 9; Job xxviii. 19; 
Ps. lxviii. 31, Ixxxvii. 4 ; Is. xviii. 1, xx. 
3, 5, xxxvii. 9, xliii. 3, xiv. 14; Ezek. 
xxix 10, xxx. 4,5, xxxvi.i. 5; Nah. iii. 
9; Zeph. iii. 10; 1 Ksdr. iii. 2 ; Judith i. 
10; Esth. xiii. 1, xxi. 1 ; Acts viii 27. 

[I, 15, 16, 18] 

Ethiopian (zhr, «.e. Cush), Is. xx. 4; Jer. 
xlvi. 9; Ezek. xxx. 9. (nYt:), Num. 

xii. 1. (Q'»daj), 2 Chr. xii 3, xiv. 9, 

12, 13. xvi. 8, xxi. 16; Jer. x»ii. 23, 
xxxviti. 7, 10, 12, xxxix. 16; Dan xi. 
43; Amos ix. 7; Zeph. ii. 12, ( Ai$/o f). 
Acts viii. 27. 

Euphrates (rnp, i.e. Phiath, probably a cor- 
ruption of the original name more nearly 
represented by Ec^pcfri?*), Gen. ii. 14, 
xv. 18; Deut. i 7,.xi. 24; Josh, i 4; 2 
Hum. viii. 3; 2 K. xxiii. 29, xxiv. 7; 

1 Chr. v. 9, xviii. 3; 2 Chr. xxxv. 20; 
Jer. xiii. 4-7, xiii. 2, 6, 10, ii. 63; 1 Esdr. 
i. 25, 27: 2 Ksdr. xiii. 43; Judith i. 6, ii. 
24 ; Ecclus. xxiv. 26; 1 Mace. iii. 32, 37 ; 
llov. ix. 14, xvi. 12. It js also frequently 
mentioned as “tho river," without its 
name [11, 12.J 

Ezkl, the stone (^iRri fSmn), 1 Sam. xx. 19. 

The reading is apparently corrupt. 

Ezem (ory), in Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 29). Elsc- 
whero Azotn. 

Ezion-gkber, or -oarer (133 pip), on tho 
R d Boa (Num. xxxiii. 35, 36; Dout. ii.8; 

1 K. ix. 26. xxii. 48; 2 Chr. viii. 17, xx. 36). 
Perhaps 'Ain ef-Ghudyan , now 10 mil s 
N. of * Akabah f but very unoertuin. [7.J 
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F. 

Fair havens, the (*«a o\ Atniy * s \ on tho 8. 
Bi«l<3 of Crete (Acts xxvii. 8). Now Kohms 
limit) ua*. [21.] 

O. 

Gaarii in Mount Ephraim (Josh. xxiv. 
80; Juclg. ii. 9; 2 Sam. xxiii. 80; 1 Chr. 

xi. 82). Not known. 

Gada (pa$), the same as Geba, and bo in 
K.V. (Josh, xviii. 24; Ezra ii. 20; Noli, 
vii. 80). [0, 28.] 

Gabdatiia (ra/3/9a0a), the place at, or on which 
tho bemn or judgment-sent of Pilate was 
planted (John xix. 18). 

Gabors (ra0/3>/s, R.V. Gabhe), 1 Esdr. v. 20. 
Elsowlieie Gaba. 

Gad ( 1$, TdS\ one of the tliree Transjordan in 
tribes, lying between Reuben and Ma- 
nasseli (Gen. xxx. 11, xxiv. 20#xlvi. J6„ 
xlix. 10; Exod. i. 4; Nutn. i. 14, 24, 25, 
ii. 14, vii. 42, x. 20, xiii. 15, xxvi. 15, 18, 
xxxii. 1, 2, 0, 25, 29, 81,38,84, xxxiv. 14; 
Deut. xxvii. 13, xxxiii. 20; Josli. iv. 12. 
xiii 24, 28, xviii. 7, xx. tS, xxi. 7, 38, xxii. 
0, 10, 11, 13, 15, 21, 25, 80-84; 1 Sam. 
xtii. 7; 1 dir. ii. 2, v. 11, vi. 6.1, 80, xii. 
14 ; Jer. xlix. 1 ; Kzek. xlviii. 27,28,31; 
Rev. vii. 5). [9.] 

Gad, the hivek op (i^n bmn % R.V. M valley of 
' Gad”), 2 Sain. xxiv. 5. Tho valloy*of 
the Arnon, Wady Mojib. 

* Gadarenes (rabaprjyol or rtpaenjiW), Mark v. 
1; Luke vni. 20, 37. The pioplo of 
Gculara, 0 miles S.E. of Lake of Galilee. 

Gaditrs ('"J 4), Dent. iii. 12, 16, iv. 43, xxix. 8; 
Josh. i. 12, xii. 6, xiii. 8, xxii. 1 ; 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 86; 2 K. x. 33; 1 Chr. v. 18.26, 

xii. 8, 37, xxvi. 32. 

Galaao (raAaoB), the Greek form of Gilead 
(Judith i. 8, xv. 5; I Macc. v. 9, 1^, 20, 
25, 27, 86, 45, 55, xiii. 22). 

Galatia (raAorfa). 1. A Roman province 
in iho centre of Asia Minor (Acts xvi. 6, 
xviii. 23; 1 Cor. xvi. 1 ; Gal. i. 2 ; 2 Tim. 
iv. 10 j 1 Pet. i. 1). 2. Gaul (1 Mace, 
viii. 2; 2 Muco. viii. 20). [21.] 

Galkkd OpS)» tho name given by Jacob to 
tnu heap of stones on Mount Gilead (Ocn. 
xxxi. 47, 48). 

Galqala (iVA'yaAa), the Greek form of Gilgal, 
mid so in R.V. (1 Mucc. ix. 2). 

Galilee (^j, ^ roAtWa), an ancient name 
in tho country a?d the north province of 
PaloBtino at the time of Christ, extending 
W. of Jordan upwards from Plain of 
Esdraolon inclusive (Josh. xx. 7, xxi. 32; 

1 K. ix. 11 ;«2 K. xv. 29 ; 1 Chr. vi. 7« ; 
Is. ix. 1 ; 1 Macc. v. 15, 17, 20, 21, 23, 55, 
x. 30, xi. 63, xii. 47, 49; Tob. j. 2; Judith 
i. 8, xv. 5 ; Matt. it. 22, iii. 13, iv. 12, 15, 
23, 25, xvii. 22, xix. 1, xxi. 11, xx\i. 32, 
69, xxvii. 55, xftviii. 7, 10, 16; Mark i. 9, 
14, 28, 39, iif. 7, vi. 21, ix.30, xiv. 28, xv. 
41, xvi. 7 ; Luke i. 26, ii. 4, 39, iii. 1, iv. 

- 14,31,44, v. 17, viii. 26, xvii. 11. xxiii. 

5, 6, 49, 55, xxiv. 6; John i. 48, ii. 1, 11, 
iv. 3, 43, 45-47, 54, vii. 1. 9, 41, 52, xii. 
21, xxi. 2; Acts i. 11, v. 87, ix. 31, x. 87, 

xiii. 31). [19,20.) 

Galilee, sea of (rf OdAcurtra rrjs P), Matt. iv. 
18, xv. 29; Mark i. 16, vii. 31 ; John vi. 1. 


Galilean (roAiWot), Matt. xxG. 69 (R.V. 
f only); Mark xlv. 70; Luke xdl. 1, 2, 
xxii. 59, xxiii. 6 ; John iv. 45; Acts ii. 7. 

Gallim (D^i), in Benjamin (1 Sam. xxv. 44 : 
Is. x. 30). Not known. 

Garfb, tub hill (3714 npa:), Jor. xxxi. 39. 
Not known, but on N. side of Jcrunilein. 

Oarizim (rapi(b) % the Greek form of Gerizim, 
ami so in R.V. (2 Mace. v. 23, vi. 2). 

Gatam (Drp;), an Edomite triho (Gen. xxxvi. 
11, 16 ;‘ 1 Chr. i. 36). Not known. 

Gath (nji), ono of tho five chief cifics of tho 
Philistines (Josh. xi. 22; 1 Sam. v. 8, vi. 
17, vii. 14, xvii. 4, 23, 52, xxi. 10, 12, 
xxvii. 2-4, 11 ; 2 Sam. i. 20, xv. 18, xxi. 
20, 22; 1 K. ii. 39-41 ; 2 Iv. xii. 17; 1 
Chr. vii. 21, viii. 13, xviii. 1, xx. 6.8; 2 
Chr. xi. 8, xxvi. 6; Ps. 1 vi. title; Amos 
vi. 2; Mic. i. 10). Probably 7W( e*-Safl. 

| [9.J 

Gatimiefiirr (ipnn n:), in Zebulun (2 K. 

xiv. 25; incorrectly Gittah-hephor in 
Josli. xix. 13). Possibly d-Menh-hetl, 
near SeJ/'urieh. [9.] 

Gatii-himmon (jion ns). 1. In Dan (Josh, 
xix. 45, xxi. 24; 1 Chr. vl. 69). 2. In 
Western Mannsseh (Josli. xxi 25). Else- 
where culled Rileatn. Neither are known. 

Gaza (my), ono of Iho five chief cities of the 
Philistines (Gen. x. 19; Josh. x. 41, xi. 
22, xv. 47; Judg. i. 18, \i. 4, xvi. 1, 21 ; 

1 Sam. vi. 17 ; 2 K. xviii. 8; 1 Chr. vii 
28; Jer. xlvii. 1, 5; Amos i. 6, 7; Zepli. 
ii. 4; Zecn. ix. 5; 1 Mucc. xi. 61, 62, 
xiii. 43 (R.V. Gnzata); Acts viii. 26). 
Elsewhere, more accurately, A zzali. Now 
Gkuzzeh. * [3, 9.J 

Gazaiia (t* ami rd rdfapa), 1 Macc. ix. 52, 
xiii. 53, xiv. 7, 34, xv. 28, 35, xvi. 1, 19, 
21; 2 Mil ’c. x. 82. Elsewhere Gazeia, 
and both probably identical with Gazer 
or Gezcr. 

Gazatiiiteh ('my, R.V. Gazites), Josli. xiii. 

3. Natives of Gaza. Also Gazitcs. 

Gazer ( 114 , R.V. Oezer), 2 Sum. v. 25; 

1 Chr. xiv. 16. Same as Gcznr. 

Gazkra (rdTdCvpa), 1 Mucc. iv. 15, vii. 45. 
El so where Guzuru, and bo in R.V. 

Gazitks (D'niy), Judg. xvi. 2. Natives of 
Gaza. Elsewhere Guz ithitcs. 

Geba (yai), in Benjamin (Josh. xxi. 17 ; 1 
Sam. xiii. 3; 2 Sum. v. 25; 1 K. xv. 22; 

2 K. xxiii. 8; 1 Chr. vi. 60, viii. 6; 2 
Chr. xvi. 6; Neb. xi. 31, xii. 29; Is. x. 

29 ; Zech. xiv. 10). Now Jeh‘a, 6 miles N. 
of Jerusalem. [9, 23.] 2. Judith iii. 

10. Now Jc6‘a, 3 miles N. of Sebudiyeh. 

[9.] 

Gebal (^3$), 1. Ezek. xxvii. 9. Tho ancient 
Ityblus ami modern Jtbeily on tho coast 
ot Syria, N. of Beirut. Tho residence of 
thcGildites. 2. Ps. Ixxxiii. 7. A district 
between Moab and Edom, belonging to 
the latter. It is now Jebeil. [11.] 

Gebim (D'a^n), Is. x. 31. In Bcnjamiti. 
Not known. 

Geder (mu). Josh. iii. 13. Perhaps Godor 
No. 3. % * 

Gkdkraii (nTijin), in the lowland of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 36). Probably Khurbct Jrdirnh, 

9 miles S. of Lydda. [9 ] 


| Gkderatiiitb, the OnTjfn), 1 Chr. xii. 4. A 
native of Gedcrah, now Jedirelt , noar 
GIbeon. 

Gedrhotii (n'ni;), in tho lowland of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 41; 2 Chr. xxviii. 18). Not 

I known, but perhaps 9 A"afru/». 

Grdkrothaim (D'nni.i), in tho lowland of 
Judah (Josh. xv. 30). According to the 
LXX., a part of Gcdernh. 

Gedor (ma). 1. In tho mountains of Judah 

(Josli. xv. 58). Probably Khurfot Jedur , 
between Bethlehem and llebron. [9.] 
2. Apparently in Boniamin (1 Chr. xii. 
7). Not known. 3. In tho S. of 
Judah (1 Chr. iv. 89). Not known. 

Gem loth (mWj), on the S. boundary of 
Benjamin (Josh, xviii. 17). Perhaps a 
corruption of Gilgal in the parallel list 
(Josh. xv. 7). 

G ENK* Aim'll or GeNNESAHKT, SEA OP (\tfivrj 
rW7j<rap€T), Luke v. 1. [19, 20.] 

GeNNKRAH, THE WATER OP (rb 8&wp r*yvi)*ap f 
R.V. Geunesureth, tlie water of), 1 Mace, 
xi. 67. 

Gennesaret, the LAND OF ( i) yrj P), Matt, 
xiv. 34; Mark vi. 53. [20.] 

Geon (rrjw y\ tho Greek form of Gihon, tho 
river (Eoelus. xxiv. 27 j. 

Geiiar ( 113^ a city and wady in tho “ South 99 
of Piilestine (Gen. x. 19, xx. 1, 2, xxvi. 

1, 6, 17, 20, 26; 2 Chr. xiv. 13, 14). 
Probably KUurlmt umm Jerrdr , on the 
right, bank of Wady Qhtizzeh. [2.] 

Geraseneh. See Gadarenes. 

Gi*roe.senes (repyftnjyoiX Matt. viii. 28. Tho 
peoplo of Gergesa, on tho E. slioro of 
the sea of Galileo. In some MSS. 
Gadarenes. [20] 

Geroehitks ( repyttf a?ot) % Judith v. 1G. Tho 
Greek form of Girgashiios. 

Gerizim, mount (D'n^ 'll). I>eut. xi. 29, xxvii. 
12; Josh. viii. 33; Judg. ix. 7. It is now 
Jehel * t-T6r , near Hdhlue. [3, 9 ] 

Gerriienians (r ttfriyol), 2 Mncc. xiii. 24. 
Possibly people of Gorar, or Gaza; but 
not known. 

G eh em (rvn^i), tho Grock form of Goshen 
(Judith i. 9). 

Gesiiur ("nsra), 2 Sam. iii. 3, xiii. 87, 38, xiv. 
23, 32, xv. 8; 1 Chr. ii. 23, iii. 2. A 
kingdom on the borders of Aram or Syria. 
Now probably Jeidur t S. of Hcrmon and 
E. of Jordan. [2.] 

Geshuki and Gesiiuhites (';wb*j). 1. The 

people of tho foregoing (Deut. iii. 14; 
Josh. xii. 5, xiii. II, 13). 2. A tribe of 
tho houtlicru dt sert (Josh. xiii. 2; 1 Sam. 
xxvii. 8). 

Gkther (in:), third son of Aram (Gen. x. 23; 

1 Chr. i. 17). 

Gethsemane( r*0<ry/ia vt land r *0crripavri\ Matt, 
xxvi. 36 ; Mark xiv. 32. Probably at or 
near the enclosed olive garden, still so 
called, at the W. foot of Olivet. 

Oezer (it:), on the maritime pl^in (Josh. x. 

33, xii. 12. xvi. 3, 10, xxi. 21 ; Judg. i. 29 ; 

1 K. ix. 15, 16, 17; 1 Chr. vi. 67, vii. 28, 
xx 4). Now Tell Jeters about 4 miles 
W.N.NV. of VAmw&s. Also called Gazer, 
Gazura, Guzera. [9] 
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Gezritks (nja; A.V. mnrg. Gkrzites, K.V 
Girziteb, marg. Gizritkh), 1 Stun. xxvii 
8. A correction by Jewish critics of tin 
aticiont rootling, ‘‘the Gerizfto," and sc 
incorporated in tbo text of A.V. 

Giaii (nu), 2 Sam. ii«24. Not known. 

Gibbah (lai), Ezra ii. 20. A place of wliicl 
Do liersotis returned with ZerubbjdK'l frou 
Buoy Ion. In Neb. vii. 25 it is Gibeon. 

Gibbetiion (pn^i), in Dun, given to tlio Ko- 
bathito Levitos (Josh. xix. 44, xxi. 23 

1 1C. xv. 27, xvi. 15, 17). Not known. 

Gibkah (nya:., i.e. bill). 1. In the bill 
country of Juduli, near Carmel (.Tosh 
xv. 57). Not known. 2. Near Ivirjath- 
jearini (2 Sam. vi. 8, 4). Possibly l\hnr'>et 
el-Jnhiah , near Kuatul, on the JafVu- 
Jerusaleni road. 3. In Benjamin : native 
place of Saul (Judg. xix. 12-16, *xx. 4, 5, 
II. 10, 13-15, 10-21, 25, 29-31, 33, 84, 80, 
37, 43; 1 Sam. x 26, xi. 4, xtii. 2. 15, 
xiv. 2. 16, xv. 34, xxii. 6, xxiii. 10, xxvi. 
1 ; 2 Sam. xxi. 6, xxiii. 20 ; 1 Cbr. xi. 31 ; 

2 Cbr. xiii. 2 ; Is. x. 29; llos. v. 8, ix. 9; 

x. 9) ; sometimes called “G. of lieu jam in " 
end “ G. of Saul." Probably Tell e'-Fut , 
N. of Jerusalem, but uncertain. N.13. 
In 1 Sam. xiii. 16 and xiv. 5, “Gibcnb 1 
should bo Geba. [0, 23. J 4. Gibouh-in- 
the-ficld (Judg. xx. 31). Possibly Jr) fa 
on Wady Suweinit. [23.] 

Gidevth (n£:u), Josh, xviii. 20. Possibly 
identical with No. 2 abovo. 

Gideon (pwi), llivito city. In Benjamin, 
allotted to tbo priests (Josh. ix. 3, 17, x. I, 
2, 4-6, 10, 12, 41, xi. 19, xviii. 25, xxi. 17; 
2 Sain. ii. 12, 13, 16, 21, iii. 30, xx. 8; 

1 K. iii. 4, 5, ix. 2 ; 1 Cbr. viii 29, ix. 35, 
xiv. 10, xvi. 39, xxi. 29; 2 Clir. i 8, 13 ; 
Neb. iii. 7, vii. 25; Is xxvii. 21; Jcr. 
xxviii. 1, xli. 12, 10). Now el Jib , nm-ili 
of Neby Sunni it, on the road from Jeru- 
salem to Beth boron. [9, 23.] 

Gimmtks, the and o^aan), the peoplo 

of < lebal (Josh. xiii. 5 ; i 1C. v. 18, marg.) 

Gtdom (oy?:), Judg. xx. 45. Not known. 

Giiion (pn\5). 1. Tlio second river of Pa- 

radise (Gen. ii. 13); elsewhere called 
Geon. 2. A place, probably a Bpriug, 
near Jerusalem (1 IC. i. 83, 38, 45 ; 2 ( -hr. 
xxxii. 30, xxxiii. 11). Possibly Siloam. 

Gu.no a (phSi), a range of bills near Jozreel, 
the scene of the death of Saul (I Sam. 
xxviii. 4, xxxi. 1, 8 ; 2 Sam. i. 0, 21, xxi. 
12; 1 Cbr. x. 1, 8). Now Jebel Fulu'a , 
cast of Zerin , on which is a village called 
Jelbon. [9,20] 

Gilead (iyS;n). 1. A mountainous region 
east of Jordan, lying between Hashnn and 
Moab, called also “ Mount O.” and " the 
1 tnd of G.” (Gen. xxxi. 21, 23, 25, xxxvii. 
25; Num. xxxii 1, 26, 29, 39, 40; Deut. 
ii. 36, iii. 10, 12, 13. 15, 16, iv. 43, xxxiv. 
1; Josh. xii. 2, 5, xiii. 11, 25, 31, xvii. 1, 
5, 6, xx 8, xxi. 38, xxii. 9, 13, 15,82; 
Judg. v. 17, x. 4, 8, 17, 18, xi. 5,7-11, 29, 
xii. 4, 5, 7, xx. 1 ; 1 Sam. xiii. 7; 2 Sum. 
ii 9, xvii. 26, xxiv. 6; 1 K. iv. 13, 19, 
xvii. 1, xxii. 3 ; 2 K. x. 33, xv. 29; 1 Cbr. 
ii. 22, v. 9, 10, 16, vi. 80, xxvi. 31, xxvii. 

21 ; Ps/ lx. 7, cviii. 8; Cant. iv. 1, vi. 5; 
Jcr viii. 22. xxii. 6. xlvi. 11. 1. 19 ; Ezek. 
xlvii. 18 ; Ho*, vi. 8, xii. 11 ; Amos i. 3, 
13; Oba/1. 19; Mic. \ ii. 14; Zcch. x. 

1 0). The northern district is now Jebel 
Wjlun, and tbo sout .era the Hclfca. [7, 


9, 11, 13.] 2. Mount Gileud (Judg. vii 
8). Verv obscure, but possibly an earl) 
nume of Mount Gilboa. The name JaMd 
is still borno by the spring at Lb base 
near Zerin . 

Gileadite (nl^a), Num. xxvi. 29; Judg. x 
3, xi. 1, 40, iii. 4, 5, 7 ; 2 Sam. xvii. 27. 
xix. 81 ; 1 K. ii. 7; 2 K. xv. 25; Ezra ii 
61 ; Neh. vii. 63. 

Gilgal (fy^n). 1. In tbo Jordan valley, 

near Jericho (Deut. xi. 30; Josh. iv. 19, 
20, v. 9, 10, ix. 6, x. 6, 7, 9, 15, 43, xiv. 6, 
xv. 7 ; Judg. ii. 1, iii. 19; 1 Sam. vii. 16, 
x. 8, xi. 14, t r », xiii. 4, 7, 8, 12, 15, xv 
12, 21, 33; 2 Sam. xix. 15, 40; Ho*, iv- 

15, ix. 15, xii. 11 ; Amos iv. 4, v. 5 ; Mic, 
vi 5). In Neb. xii. 29 it is Bnth-gilgal. 
No wJiljuUeh , about 1 £ mile from Ji*ricl o t 
Ft ilia. 2. 2 K. ii. 1, iv. 38. Possibly 
the residence of Elisha. Now Jit j iii a 
about 7 miles N. of Bethel : Beit in. [9.. 
8. Josh. xii. 23. Now either Kalkiliyeh 
or Jiljutieh , both in the plain of Sharon 
N. of Autipatris, Iiti* el-'Ain. 

Gii.oji (nSi), in tlio mountains of J udah (Josh 
xv. 51 ; 2 Sum. xv. 12). Probably Khur- 
btt Jdla, 3 milts N.W. of Ilalhul. 

Gilonite (')%), nativo of Giloh (2 Sam. xv. 
12, xxiii. 31). 

Gimzo (itoa), 2 Chr. xx\iii. 18. Now Jimm , 
S K. of Lydda. [9.] 

Girgasiiiteh and Girgasitfh ('S^Tt), Gen. x. 

16, xv. 21; Deut. vii. 1; Josh. iii. 10, 

xxiv. 11 ; l Chr. i. 1 1 ; Neh. ix. 8. Not 
known. [2.] 

Gittaii i iff hi: it (idh nna, K.V, Gatiiii.), 
Josh. xix. 13. An inflection of tlio name 
Gath-hcpher. 

Gittaim (□:?:), 2 Sam. iv. 3; Neb. xi. 33. 
Not known. 

Gizonitk (’p?:), 1 Chr. xi. 31. 

Goatii (HPi, Goal), as in It V.), Jer. xxxi. 39. 
NM known. Not Golgotha. 

God (:u and 3i:), 2 Sam. xxi. 18, 19. Else- 
where Gezcr. Perhaps Gath. 

Golan (jp-) in lbishan; in Mnpassoli ; city 
of Levitos and of refuge (Dout. iv. 43; 
Josh. xx. 8, xxi. 27; 1 Chr. vi. 71). A 
cily now probably SaJiem el-JauJdn, 
which gave its name to a district now 
called Juul&n. [9.] 

Golgotha (roA/yofla), tlio spot at which Christ 
was cruciticd (Matt, xxvii. 33; Mark xv. 
22 ; John xix. 17). 

Gomkk ("im), a Japhotio people (Gen. x. 2, 
3; 1 Cor. i. 5, 6; Ezek. xxxviii. G). The 
CiinmciianB. 

Gomorrah (rnb£ ), Gen. x. 19, xiii. 10, xiv. 
2, 8, 10, 11, xviii. 20, xix. 21, 28; Deut. 
xx x. 23, xxxii. 32; Is. i. 9, 10, xiii. 19; 
Jer. xxiii. 14, xlix. 18,1. 40 ; Amosiv. 11 ; 
Zwpb. ii. 9. Also, in its Greek form, 

Gomorbiia (ropSflfra, It. V. Gomorrah), 2 Esdr. 
ii. 8; Matt. x. 15; Mark vi. 11; Bora, 
ix. 29 ; 2 Pet. ii. G ; Jude 7. Not known; 
but at tiie N. end o{ the Dead Sea. N.B. 
The initial G 1 b merely a Western attempt 
to pronuu uce the guttural letter ain; us 
in Gaza. 

Gortyna (rdprvvai), in Crete (1 Macc. xv. 23). 

[ 21 .] 


Goshen (jtf:). 1. Gon. xiv. 10, xlvi. 28, 29, 
34, xlvii. 1, 4, 6, 27, 1. 8 ; Exod. viii. 22, 
ix. 26. The territory bctwtcu Tell #»/- 
Kebir , Zarjaz'g, and Belbeiz. [3, 7.] 
2. In Southern Palestine (Josh. x. 41, 
xi. 16). Not known. 3. In the high- 
lands of Judah (Josh. xv. 51). Not 
known. 

Uozan (jjijs), a tract in Mesopotamia watered 
by the Khabur (2 K. xvii 6, xviii. 11, 
xix. 12 ; 1 Chr. v. 26; Is. xxxvii. 12). 

Greece (jr, , eaa4s), Zech. ix. 13; 1 Mucc. i. 
1 ; Acts xx. 2. [21.] 

Grecia (]v, R.V. Greece), Dan. viii. 21, x. 20, 
xi. 2.' 

Grecian, Grecians ( , EAA7)*'oc^), Joel iii. G; 
1 Mucc. vi. 2, viii. 9, 18; 2 Mace. iv. 15, 
xui. 2; Acts vi. 1, ix. 29, xi. 20. 

Gupgodah (n?:n;n), Deut. x. 7. ’ Tbo Barne as 
Hor Ilagidgad, of which the name is poB- 
bibly a variation. 

Uur (tu% 2 K. ix. 27. Between Zerin and 
Jenin , but not known. 

Gur-haal (^£3 -ru), 2 Chr. xxvi. 7. A district 
l>ing between Palestine und Arabia ; but 
not known. 

H. 

II ado ii (inn), 2 K. xvii. 0, xviii. 11 ; 1 Chr. v. 
26. Tlio river Khabur , an aniuont of the 
c Ecpl i rates. 

IIacihlaii, Hill wf (nSnnn o), near Zipb, 
in the Mil-country of Judah (l Sam. 
xxiii. 19, xxvi. 1, 3). Not known. 

Hadad-iiimmon (pen inn), Zecli. xii. 11. 
Possibly Jtummuueh , near Lejjun . [9.] 

ITadasiiaii (n^in), in tholow country of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 37). Not knowu. 

IIapattaii (nrnn, It.V. Hazoiml), Josh. xv. 
25. Tho word is probably au affix to 
Huzor. Not known. 

IIapip (Tin), Ezra ii. 83 : Nell. vii. 87. xi. 
31. Piobably iblladilheh , 3 mibs E. of 
Lydda. 

Hadhach ("pnn), in Syria (Zcoh. ix. 1). Un- 
known. 

IIagarenks or IIag a rites (onjn), 1 Clir. v. 
10, 19, 20, xxvii. 31 ; Ps. Ixxxiii. 6. P, g- 
sibly descended from Il».gar. Their 
country not known. 

Hai Ogrj), Gen. xii. 8, xi;i. 3. Sumo as Ai, 
and so in It.V., but including the Hebrew 
article. [7.] 

Halaii (n^rj), 2 K. xviv 6, xviii. 11; 1 Chr. 
v. 26 l*robubly on the Khabur , but its 
position is not known. 

Halak, Mount (p^nn in), tho southern limit 
of J oshua's conquests (.Josh. xi. 17, xii. 7). 
Not known. 

Haliiul (Wi^n), in tho hill-country of Judah 
(Job!), xv. 58). Now Uulhul , 4 miles N. 
of Hebron. * [9.] 

Iam ( % j»n ), on boundary of Asher (Josh. xix. 
25). Perhaps Khurlu't *Alia, 13 miles . 
8.E. of Acre. 

Halicarnassus CAXtuaprairadi), in Caria (1 
Mace. XV. 23). Now Budrum. 

Ham (on), Gen. xiv. 5. Not known ; but 
perhaps another form of Ammon, now 
* Amman . 
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Hamath (npq), a ohiof oity of Syria from 
von early times(Num. xiii. 21, xxxiv. 8; 
Josh. xiii. 5; Judg. iii. 8; 2 Sam. viii. 9; 
1 K. viii. 05 ; 2 K. xiv. 25, 28,xvii. 24, 80, 
xviii. 34, xix. 13, xxiii. 38, xxv. 21 ; 1 
Chr. xiii. 5, xviii. 3, 0 ; 2 Chr. vii. 8, viii. 
4 ; Is. x. 9, xi. 11, xxxvi. 19, xxxvii. 13; 
Jcr. xxxix. 5, xlix. 23, lii. 9, 27 ; Ezok. 
xlvii. 10, 17, 20, xlviii. 1 ; Zeoh. ix. 2). 
Also [0,11.] 

Hamath thk Great (Amos vi. 2), and else- 
where Homath. Now Hamah. [11,12.] 

Hamath-zouah (2 Chr. viii. 3). Probubly a 
distinct placo from the precoding. Not 
kuown. 

IIammath (non), in Naphtnli (Josh. xix. 35). 
Now Hammtim Tubariya , S. of Tiberias. 
Perhaps • elsewhere Huminon, or llitm- 
moth-dor. [9.J 

Hammon (]ion). 1. In Ashor, near Zldon 

(Josh. xix. 28). Not known. 2. Ger- 
shonite city in Naphtuli (1 Chj. vi. 7G). 
Possibly tho same as IIammath and 
llammoth-dor. 

IIamm otu-do ii ("tRi non), a town of Ger- 
sliouite Lovites and of refugoin Naphtnli 
(Josh. xxi. 32). EIhcwIuto perhaps 
llammon and Hamnmth. 

Hamonah (nnon), Ezek. xxxix. 1G. Not 
known. 

IIamon-cjoo, the valley of (;u pijn Ru), 
Ezok. xxxix. 11, 15. Not known. • 

IIanankel, the tower of (^o)n B.V. 
JIananel), on the wall of Jerusalem, 
between the Sheep-gate and the Fish- 
gate, and not far from the corner (Nidi, 
iii. 1, xii. 39; Jer. xxxi. 38; Zcch. xiv. 
10). Probably one of the towers of tho 
citadel, and perhaps tho same as Tower 
of Meab. 

IIanes (cn), in Egypt (Is. xxx. 4). Possibly 
Khincnsu, now Akim el-Medineh in tho 
Dolt i. 

IIannatjion (pnjn), in Zebulun (Josli. xix. 
14). Now probably Ktft *Andn, 8.W. of 
£afed. 

liArnuAiM (pnpn, It.V. Hath ar aim), in 
Issnchar, perhaps near Shuuotn (Josh, 
xix, 19). Possibly eU'A/uleh. 

IIara (Rnn), 1 Chr. v. 20. Possibly a varia- 
tion of Ila run. 

1 1 ar adah (rrnnn), ono of tho stations during 
the wanderings in tho desert (Num. xxxiii. 
24, 25.) 

JIakan (pn), in Mesopotamia (Gen. xi. 31, 
32, xii. 4, 5, xxvii. 43, xxviii. 10, xxix, 4 ; 

2 K. icix. 12 ; Is. xxxvii. 12 ; Ezek. xxiii. 
23). Elsewjheiu Charrau. Now Harran 
on tho /k/*/ c, a small ufliueut of the 
Euphrates. 

Uareth, Forest of (nnn B.V. Heiieth), 
iu Judah (1 Sam. xiii. 5). Not known. 

IIarhur ("iirnn), the home of some of the 
Nethinim who returned from Babylon 

* (Ezra ii. 51; Noh. vii. 53). Elso where 
Assur. 

Uarod, Well of (i^n J'J) — accurutily 
“Spring of II., 1 ” and so in B.V.— by 
which Gideon and perhaps Saul en- 
camped (Judg. vii. 1 ; 1 8am. xxviii. 1). 
Probably now *Ain Jtilud , near Jezrcol. 


Hakusiikth of the Gentiles (tartan n^in), 
residence of Sisera (Jmlg. iv. 2, 18, Hi). 
Now possibly ei-lldrithiyeh , in tho gorgo 
of tho Kislion. - [G.j 

IIahufhite, the (*MTnn), 1 Chr. xii. 5. A 
nativo of llaruph, iiow probably Khurbet 
liharuj. 

Hahiimo.naii (rpDtfn), one of tho encampments 
of Israel in tilts wilderness (Num. xxxiii. 
29, 30), Not known. 

Hassena aii (npjpn), Nch. iii. 3. Elsow hero 
Semiuli and Animas. Not known. 

IIauran (pin), on the N.E. sido of the Holy 
Laud (Ezek. xlvii. 1G, 18). Probably 
identic ii with the modern Hain an. [9.J 

Havilaii (njpn). 1. Gen. ii. 11. A gold- 
producing country, surrounded by tho 
river Pisou. Not known, but perhaps 
the same as 4. 2. Gen. x. 7 ; 1 Chr. i. 9. 
A son of Cush. Perhaps Aunlis, now 
/et7‘«, on tho African coast, H. of liub el- 
Mandeb , but voiy uncertain. 3* Gon. x. 
29; 1 Chr. i. 23. A son of Joklun. Iu 
Southern Arabia. Not known, but per- 
ils ps Khauldn in Yemen. 4. Gen. xxv. 
18; lSarn. xv, 7. Perhaps lluwailah, ou 
the Persian Gulf, and po.^ibly tho same 
as 1. 

Havotii-Jatr (I'r; n’in, B.V. IIavvoth-.l), n 
collection of villages E. of Jordan, in 
GiU ad or Hashiui(Nuiii. \*>ii. 41 ; Judg. 

x. 4. Also in tho oiigmul, Deut iii. 11 ; 
Jofth. xiii. 30; 1 K. iv. 13; 1 Chr. it. 23). 

Hazahmavkth (nuyjxq), Gen. x. 20; 1 Chr. 
i. 20. Now Uatramaul in S. Arabia. 

IM 

Hazar-addah (-hr il*n), ou S. boundary of 
Promised Land (Num. xxxiv. 4); o'bc- 
wliero Adar. Not known. 

IIazar-enan (])'y »n), tho junction of tlio N. 
and E boundaries of the Promisi d Lund 
(Num. xxxiv. 9, 10; Ezek. xlvii. 17, 
xiviii. 1). Not known. 

IIazar-ijaddaii (n;u 'n), in south of Judah 
(Josli. xv. 27). Not known. 

Hazar-iiat-ticon (p2'm /n,lt.V. IIazeiml), 
Ezek. xlvii. 1G. Not known. 

llAZAR-sHCAti (byw #n ), in south of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 28, xix, 3; 1 Chr. iv. 28; Neh. 

xi. 27). Not known. 

IIazau-subah (npiD ; n.) and -srsiM (O'Dir), 
a town of Simeon iu south of Judah (Josh, 
xix. 5; 1 Chr. iv. 31). Possibly Heit 
Susin, between Guzn and Egypt. 

Uazerim (o'7K n . n » that is, “tho villages ”), 
Deut. ii. ’23!' 

Hazeuoth (rnixn. ), one of the encampments 
of Isiaol in the wilderness (Num. xi. 35, 

xii. 10, xxxiii. 17, 18 ; Deut. i. 1). Per- 
haps *Atn Hudherah , between Sinai and 
*Al(abah. 

Hazkzon-Tamak, and IJazazon-Tamar (jwjn 
iqn and 'jn pxxn), the original name of 
Eugodi (Gen. xiv. 7 ; 2 Chr. xx. 2). Per- 
haps the same as Ziz (huz-ziz). Tho 
name perhaps survives in Wady HtmUah, 
above *Atn Jidy . [7, 9.] 

Hazor (*m* T n). 1. Ah ancient city of Northern 
Palestine, allotted to Nuphtali (Josh. xi. 

1, 10, 11, 13, xii. 19, xix. 30; Judg. iv. 2, 
17; 1 Sam. xii. 9; 1 K. ix. 15; 2 K. xv. 
29). Elsewhere Asor, nnd Nasor. Now 
liossibly Tell Harr ah. [9.] 2 . In the S. 


of Judah (Josh. xv. 23). Not known. 
8. llazor- hadat tali (“ uow Hazor ”), also 
iu S. of Judah (Josh. xv. 25), 4. Ap 
pareutly another mime lor llczron, but 
very uncertain (ibid. 25). 5. In Benju- 
in in (Neh. xi. 33). Probably Khurbet 
lluzzur , E. of Netyj Snmiril. 6. Iu 
Eastern Arabiu (Jer. xlix. 28, 30, 33). 
Not known. 

Hebrew, Hebrews (nay), Gen. xiv. 13, xxxix, 

14, 17, xl. 15, xii! 12, xliii. 32; Exod. i. 

15, 10, 19, ii. 0, 7, 1 1, 13, iii. 18, v. 3, vii. 

10, ix. 1, 13, x. 3, xxi. 2; Deut. xv. 12; 

1 Sum. iv. 0, 9, xiii. 3, 17, 19, xiv. 11, 21, 
xxix. 3; Jcr. xxxiv. 9, 14; Jonah l. 9; 
Judith x. 12, xii. 11, xiv. 18; 2 Alucc. 
vii. 31, xi. 13, xv. 87; Eeelus. Pro!. 1, 2; 
Acts vi. 1 ; 2 Cor. xi. 22. Hebrew lan- 
guage, Luke xxiii. 88; John v. 2, xix. 
13, 17, 20 ; Acts xxi. 40, xxii. 2, xxvi. 

1 1 ; lU v. ix. 11, xvi. 10. 

IIeurewess (nnay), Jer. xxxiv. 9. 

Hebron. 1. (jron) One of the oldest cities 
of Palestine, alto (perhaps originally) 
culled Kirjnth-Aiha. Burial-place of 
Ahrahum, Sarah, Isaac*, and Jacob. In 
tho mountains of Judah, and ullottod to 
tl.u priests, David's ilrst rcsidenco us 
King of Judah (Gen. xiii. 18, xxiii. 2, 19, 
x\xv. 27, xxxvii. 14; Num. xiii. 22; 
Josh. x. 3, 5, 23, 30,39, xi. 21, xii. 10, xiv. 
13-15, xv. 13, 51, xx. 7, xxi. 11, 13; Judg. 

1. 10, 20, xvi. 3; 1 Sam. xxx. 31 ; 2 Sum. 

11. 1, 3, 11, 32, iii. 2, 5, 19, 20, 22, 27, 32, 
iv. 1, 8, 12, v. 1, 3, 5, 13, xv. 7, 9, 10; 

1 K. ii. 11 ; 1 Chr. ii. 42, 43, iii. 1, 4, vi. 

2, 55, 57, xi. 1, 3, xii. 23, 38, xxix. 27; 

2 Chr. xi. 10; 1 Alucc. v. 05). Now ct- 
KliulV, “the Friend” (of («od),t>. Abrn- 
liftin, [7, 9, 11.] 2. (pizjy, It.V. Euron.) 
In Asher, apparently near Zidon (Josh, 
xix. 28). Not known; should, perhaps, 
bo rend Kbdon or Abdon. 

Helam (o^n), between the Jordan and tho 
Euphrates (2 Sam. x. 10, 17). Perhaps 
tho ALiumthu of Ptolemy, ucur Nicepho- 
riuin. 

IIklpah (na^r), in Asher, uppaiently near 
Zidon (Judg. i. 31). Not known. 

IIklbon (pa^n), celebrated for wine, and ap- 
parently connected with Damascus (Ezok. 
xxvii. 18). Probably Jlelbiiti , in Anti* 
lcbaiion, near Damascus. [11,] 

UklkI’I! GjSn), on boundary of Naphtuli (.Tosh, 
xix. 33 j. Possibly Heit Li/, cast of Has 
Abydd: but doubtful. 

Uklkatii (np^n), on boundary of Asher, aud 
a I lot led to Gcrshotiito Lovites (Josh. xix. 
25, xxi. 31). Not known. Elsewhere 
Hukok. 

Uklkatii haz-zurim (on^n np^n), “ tho Held 
of heroes,” or “of swords,” near tho pool 
at Gibeon (2 Sam. ii. 10). Perhaps 
Wady el-Aihar, 

IIematu (nsn , B.V. Hamath), Amos vi. 14. 
Incorrectly for Hamath. [11.] 

IIkmdan (|7P n )» Gen. xxxvi. 20; 1 Chr. i. 
41. Possibly tlio Hene Jlamady S.E. of 
* Ahabah , or the Hene Uamed about Keruh : 
but very doubtful. 

Hena (y_)n),2 K. xviii. 31, xix. 13; Is. xxxvii. 

13. Possibly ‘Anah 9 or *Amt % on tho 
Euphrates. [12.] 

Hephkr (ion), Josh. xii. 17 ; 1 X. iv. 10. Not 
Uuth-hopher. Not known. 
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Herrs, Mount. In Dan, but occupied by 
Amorites (Judg. i. 85). 

IIkiimov, Mount (poin in), Deut. iii. 8, 9, 
iv. 48; Josh. xl. 8, 17, xii. 1, 5,xiii. 5, 11 ; 
1 Chr. v. 23; Ps. Ixxxix. 12, cxxxiii. 8; 
Cntitiv. 8; Ecclu*. xxiv. 13. AIm> called 
Si non, Rhonir. and Sion. Now Jetnl crh- 
Sheikh. [5, 9, 19.] 

IIeiimonitkb (D'iioin), P.-*. xlii. G. Inaccurate, 
it Id correctly “ He mi ns,” and ho in H.V., 

1. e. probably the range* of Hormon. 

IIehhuon (pairn), city of tho Amoritns, on 
runt of .Iordan, on tho boundary of 
Reuben ami Gael ; rebuilt by KeuWn ; 
allotted to Hovitos f N uni. xxi. 25-28, 30, 
31, xxxii. 3, 37; Pent. i. 4, ii. 24, 20, 3 >, 
iii. 2, (i, iv. 40, xxix. 7; JohIi. ix. Id, xii. 

2, 5, xiii. 10, 17, 21, 20, 27, xxi. 39 ; 

Judg. xi. HI, 26; l Clir. vi. 81 ; Neh. ix 
22; Cunt. vii. 4 ; In. xv. 4, xvi. 8, 9 
Jer. xlviii. 2, 34, 45, xlix 3). Now 
lleebdn. [7,9, ll.j 

ITkhhmon (po^n), in tlio extremes south o! 
Judah (Jonh. xv. 27). Per hups Azmon 
but very douhtlul. Not known. 

IIkth (nn), Gen. x. 15; 1 Chr. i. 13. 

Hktii, the Sons of, or Children of (nn ^a), 
tliO Hitlitea ((.on. xxiii. 8, 5,7, 10, 10, 18, 
20, x\v. 10, xlix 32). Daughters of li. 
(Otii xx vii. 40). 

IIetiilon (pnn), in Iho extreme north of tho 
Holy Hand (Ezek. xlvii. l!>, xlviii. 1) 
Not known; but probably a puss over 
Hoi anon. 

Hezijon (pijfn), on tho R. boundary of 
Judah (Josh. xv. 3, 25). Not known 
Elsewhere perhaps Hu/.ur- adder, and 
Keiiotli-H. 

Hiddekel Gen. ii. 14; Pan. x 4. 

The Tigris, which is still called Dijtah. 

[ 12 ] 

HrKRAP0Li8 ('HpairoAn), Col. iv. 13. Now 
l'ambuk Kalem. [21.] 

lIu.KN (£*n), priests’ city in Judah (l Chr. vi. 

58). Khcw heio llolon. 

Hinnom, Valley of (oji 7), Josh, xv. 8, 
xviii. 10; Noli. xi. 30: or 
Valley of Son of H. ('.1 |3 \‘), Josh. xv. 
8, xviii. 10; 2 (Mir. xxviii. 3, xxxiii. 0; 
Jer. v ii 31, 32, xix. 2, 0, xxxii 35 ; or 

Valley of Children of II. ('n ^), 

2 K. xxiii. 10 Tho valley surrounding 
Jerusalem on tho W. and 8. [20, 28.] 

IIittitf, and IIittitks, the (’nnn and o*nrn), 
ono of tho ancient peoples of Canaan 
(Gen. xv. 20, xxiii. 10, xxv. 9, xxvi 34, 
xxxvi. 2, xlix. 29, 30, V. 13; Exod. iii. 8, 
17, xiii. 5, xxiii. 23, 28, xxxiii 2, xxxiv. 
11; Nuin. xin. 29; Deut. vii. 1, xx. 17; 
Josh. i. 4, iii. 10, ix. 1, xi. 3, xii. 8, xxiv. 

1 1 ; Judg. i. 20, iii. 5; 1 Sam. xxvi. 0; 2 
Sain xi. 3, 6, 17, 21, 24, xii. 9, 10, xxiii. 
39; 1 K. ix. 20, x. 29, xi. 1, xv. 5; 2 K. 
xii. G ; 1 Chr. xi. 41 ; 2 Chr. i. 17, viii. 7; 
Ezra ix. 1 ; Neh. ix. 8 ; Ezek. xvi. 3, 45; 

1 Esdr. viii. 09). Elsewhere Sons of 

Heth. [2, 7.] 

niviTK, and Hivitfs, tiik (inn), ono of tho 
nncunt piopks of Canaan (Gen. x. 17, 
xxxiv. 2j xxxvi. 2; Exod. iii. 8, 17, xiii. 5, 
xx. ii. 23, 28, xxxiii. 2, xxxiv. 11; Deut. 
vii. 1, xx. 17 ; Josh. iii. JO, ix. 1, 7, xi. 3, 
19, xii. H,.xxiv. 11; Judg. iii. 3, A; 2 
Sam. xxiv. r 7; 1 K. ix. 20; 1 Chr. i. 15; 

2 Chr. viii. 7). [2, 7.] I 


Hobah (n?1n), Gen* xiv. 15, on the left hand 
( i.e. north) of Damascus. Probably either 
Jdbar , or Burzih, about 8 miles N. of 
Damascus. [7.] 

Holon (|Sn and ji^h). 1. In tho mountains 
of Judah (Josh xv. 51, xxi. 15) Else- 
where railed Ililen. 2 In the down- 
country of Mnnh (Jer. xlviii. 21). Neither 
of them aro known. 

lion, Mount (inn ih). 1. The mountain 
on which Aaron died (Num. xx. 22, 28, 
25, 27, xxi. 4, xxxiii. 37-39, 41 ; Dent, 
xxxii. 50). Now probably JM tieli 
Jhv un, near Petra. [3,7.] 2 In the N. 
of Palestine (Num. xxxiv. 7, 8). Probably 
Lebanon. 

IIorkh (nin, Xwf)0), probably a namo for 
the whole or part of Sinai (Kxod, iii. 
1, xvii. 6, xxxiii 6; Deut. i. 2, 6, 19, iv. 
10, 15, v. 2, ix. 8, xviii. JO, xxix. I ; IK. 
viii. 9, xi\. 8; 2 Chr. v. 10; Ps. cvi. 19; 
Mai. iv. 4; Eeclus. xlviii. 7). [7.] 

Horem (Din), in Nuptitali (Josh. xix. 38). 
Possibly Khnrhrt 11 dr ah . 

lion HAGIPOAD in, R.V. H. Haq- 

GiD(iAp), ono of tlio stations in tlio wihlcr- 
nnw (Num. xxxiii. 32, 33). Ebowhero 
probably Gudgodah. Tho “Hor” is not 
= “ mountain.” Not known. 

Horn, Hohites, and Hdrtms (ni, onh), the 
original inhabitants of Mount Seir, pro- 
bably dwellers in holes and eaves (Gen. 
xiv. 0, xxxvi. 20, 21, 22, 29, 30; Deut. ii. 
12,22; 1 Chr. i. 39). 

Hormaii (npin), ancient Canaanito city in 
south of Palestine, allotted to Simeon 
(Num. xiv. 45, xxi. 3; Deut. i. 44 ; Josh, 
xii 11, xv. 30, xix. 4; Judg. i 17; 1 Sam. 
xxx 30; 1 Chr. iv. 30). Not known. 

IIoronaim (o;:in), in Moab (Is. xv. 5; Jer. 
xlviii. 3, 5, 34). Not known. 

Horomte (*3in), a native, probably, of Hn- 
ron.iim (Neb. ii. 10, 19, xiii 28). 

IIosaii (nph), in Asher (Josh. xix. 29). Not 
known. 

Hukkok (ppn), on boundary of Naphtali (Josh, 
xix. 34). Now F«/.«/r, 7 links 8.S.W. of 
Safed. r [9.] 

Hukok (ppm), Gcrsbonite town in Asher 
(I Chr. vi. 75). Elsewhere Helkath. 

IIul (Sm), second son of Aram (Gen. x. 23). 
Not known. 

Humtaii (n$pn), in tho highlands of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 51). Not known. 

Huz (yip, i.e. Uz, as in E.V.), Gen. xxii. 21. 

UYDAsi , K j i('T5dmn7s), a river (Judith i.G); but 
not the Il)dHspes of India. Probably 
either the Oi.oufpes or the Eulaeus. 


Irluam a town of Mnnasseh, in Issa- 

ehar or Asher, probably near Jenin (Josh, 
xvii. 11 ; Judg. i. 27 ; 2 K ix. 27). Else- 
where Bilcam. 

Iconii m (’iKfWv), in Asi/i Minor, the western 
part of Lyca* min (Acts xiii. 51, xiv. 1, 19, 
21, xvi. 2; 2 Tim. iii. II). Now Konia . 

[ 21 .] 

PALAii (rfayr)> in Hebnlun (Josh. xix. 15). 
Not known, but perhaps el- tinted rah . 


| Idumea (oVifl, 4 *i tovftala, R.V. Edom), tho 
Greek form of the name Edom (Is. xxxiv. 
5 , 6 ; E/ek. xxxv. 15, xxxvi. 5 ; 1 Mace,' 
iv. 15, 29, 61, v. 3, vi. 31; 2 Mac©, xii 
82; Mark Iii. 8). [11,160 

Iim (□»*, R.V. Iyim). 1. Num. xxxiii. 45. 
Elsewhere Jjc-abnrim. 2. In South of 
Judah (Josh. xv. 29). Not known. 

Ije-abarim (on^pp y.* R V. Iyk-a), one of 
the last halting places of the children 
of Israel ; next to the torrent Zared, and 
on tho 8. border of Moab(Nnm. xxi. 11, 
xxxiii. 44). Elsewhere Iim. Not known. 

Ijon (p»p ), in the north of Palestine, belonging 
to Naphtali (1 K. xv. 20 ; 2 K. xv. 29 ; 

2 Chr. xvi. 4). Possibly Tell Ditibin on 
tho Merj * Aydn ; but uncertain. [9.] 

Illyuicum (’iAAvporth'), on the east coast of the 
Adriatic (Rom. xv. 19). [21.] 

Immei (IDE), Ezra ii. 59; Nob. vii. Gl. In 
Babylonia. Elsewhere Anlar (R.V. 
A liar). 

India (nn, i.e. BSddu ; 4 ’I rtueij), Estli. i. 1, 
viii. 9, xiii. 8, xvi. 1; 1 Esdr. iii. 2; 1 
Mace. vi. 37, viii. 8. Tho Panjdb. 

Ir-nahash (rny~rp, R.V. the city of Nahath), 

1 Chr. iv. 12. In Judah. Not known. 

Iron (jtorv), in Naphtali (Josh. x ; x. 38). 
Now Ydrun. 

Irpkkl (^91 *), in Benjamin (Josh, xviii. 27). 

• Nbt known. 

lR-snKMF.sn (UD«f Tp), in Dan (Josh. xix. 41). 
Prob. bly identical with Beth-shemosh. 

Iscariot Cltrtcapi^rrjs), Matt. x. 4, xxvi. 14; 
Mark iii. J9, xiv. 10; Luke vi. 1G, xxii 3; 
John vi. 71, xii. 4, xiii. 2, 26, xiv. 22. 
Probably iBh-Korioth = man of Kcrioth. 

Isiitob (:»o-chE), 2 Sam. x. G, 8. Should 
probably bo rendered, as in R.V., “ men 
of Tub.” 

Isles of the Gentiles. Tho shores of 
Greece and Asia Minor, and the Blands 
of the ASgcan (Gen. x. 5; Ps. Ixxii. 10; 
Ezek. xxvi. 15). 

Israel, mountain, or mountains, or (in, or 
nn), R.V. hill-country (Josh. xi. 
1G, 21 ; Ezek. vi. 2, 3, xix. 9, xxxiii. 28, 
xxxiv. 13, 14, xxxv. 12, xxxvi. J, 4 , 8, 
xxx vii. 22, xxxix. 2, 4, 17). [9.] 

Issaciiar ("DtFlnv i.e . Issascar), the tribe de- 
scended from the 9th son of Jacob. Its 
allotment lay north of Manasseh.aml coin- 
cided nearly with the plain of Esdrnclon, 
from En-gaunim {Jenin) on S. to Tabor 
on N. (Gen. xxx. 18, xxxv. 23, xlvi. 13, 
xlix. 14; Kxod. i. 8; Num. i. 8, 28,29, 
ii. 5, vii. 18, x. 15, xiii. 7, xxvi. 23, 25, 
xxxiv. 26; Deut. xxvii. 12, xxxiii. 18; 
Josh. xvii. 10, 11, xix. 17, 23, xxi. 6, 28 ; 
Judg. v. 15, x. I ; 1 K. iv. J7, xv. 27; l 
Chr. ii. 1, vi. G2, 72, vii. 1, 5, xii. 82, 40, 
xxvii. 18; 2 Chr. xxx. 18; Ezek. xlviii, 
25, 2G, 33 ; Rev. vii. 7). [9.] 

Italy (’lT«\fa), Aots xviii. 2, xxvii. 1, 6; 
Hob. xiii. 24. [2H] 

Itiinan (jjrv), in extreme S. of Judah (Jo*h. 
xv. 23). Not known. 

Ittah-kazin (p?p r nnp, R.V. Eth-k.), on 
boundary of Zebulun (Josh. xix. 13). 
Not known. 

Itoraka (’ Irovpafa ), Luke iii. 1. Now Jedur , 
lying S.W. of Damascus. [19.] 
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I YAH (n^, f.e. Ivvah, os in R.V.), in Baby- 
lonia (2 K. xviii. 34, x»x, 13; Is.xxxvii. 
13). Elsewhere Ava. and posdbly 
Ahava. Now perhaps Hit on the 
Euphrates. [12.J 

J. 

Jaazer (Tip, R.V. Jazkr), Num. xxi. 32, 
xxxii. 35. East of Jordan, in Gilead, 
Allotted to Gail and to Merarite Lev i tea. 
Elsewhere Jazer and Jazar; uow possibly 
Khurbct Sdr, 6} miles W . of Amman , and 
10} N. of Hesbdn. 

Jabbok, the brook (pip ^np), the torrent 
creased by Jacob on his road from Haran, 
the land of the Beno-Kcdein (Gen. xxxii. 
22; Num. xxi. 24; 1), ut. ii. 37, iii. 16; 
Josh, xih 2; Judg. xi. 13, 22). Now 
Wady Zerha. 

Jauksii G ilk ad or s?'a; r ), chief 

city of Gilead (Judg. xxi. 8, 0, 10, 12, 14; 

1 Sam. xi. 1, 3, 5, 9, 10, xxxi. 11-13; 

2 Sam. ii. 4, 5, xxi. 12 ; 1 Chr. x. 11, 12). 
Not known. Tho name is }>orhnpB 
preserved in Wady el- Yubis. 

Jabkz (yajO), probably (if a place at all) in 
Judah (1 Ohr. ii. 55). 

Jabmckl (^N33')« L On north boundary of 
Judah (Josh. xv. 11). Also called Jahneh 
nnd JainiiR Now Yebna , S. of Jaffa, 
2. On lioundary of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 
33). Not known ; but perhaps Ydhima. 

Jadnkh (n)T), 2 Chr. xxvi. 6. Elsewhero 
Jabnet l and Jamniu. Now Yebna. [9.] 

Jacob's Well (mrylj tow 'la»ri$/3), near Syd ar 
(John iv. 6). Now Bir Y'akub , near 
Sliechem ( Nablus ). 

Jagur (tu;), in the extremo South of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 21). Not knowu. 

Jaiiaz (y,T)» in Moab (Num. xxi. 23; Deut. 

ii. 32 ; Judg. xi. 20 ; Is. xv. 4 ; Jer. xlviii. 
84). Elsewhere Jalmza, Jahazah, Jalizah. 
Not known. 

Jaiiaza, Jaiiazah, and Jahzau (nyir, R.V. 
Jaiiaz aud Jahzau), Josh. xiii.' 18, xxi. 
36; 1 Chr. vi. 78; Jer. xlviii. 21. See 
the foregoing. 

Jamnia ('ia/uWa), 1 Mace. iv. 15, v. 5S, x. 69, 

xv. 40. Elsewhere Jabneol and Jabnch. 

[13.] 

J A noah (nn;), apparently in north of Galiloo 
(2 K. xv. 29). Now probably Ydnuh. 

Janoiiah (nrity* R.V. Janoah), on boundary 
of Ephraim (Jdfch. xvi. 6, 7). Probably 
Ydndn. 

Janum (dty, R.V. Janim), in the mountains 
of J udtth (Jwsh. xv. 53). Not known. 

Jathbth ('Ia^c0), Judith ii. 25. Not known ; 
it was toward tho south “over agaiust 
Arabia.” 

Japhia (p*D*)» on boundary of Zobnlun (Josh, 
xix, 12). Now Yd/a, 1} mile 8.W. of 
Nazareth. [9.] 

Japulkti ('Q^n, R.V. Japhlktitks, thk), 
on tho S. boundary of Ephraim (Josh. 

xvi. 3). Not known. 

Japho R.V. Joppa), Josh. xix. 46. 
Elsewhero (incorrectly) Joppa : nlso 
Joppe. Now Yd/d, [9.] 


Jabmctu (mm*). 1. In the lowlands of 

Jud .h (Josh, x. 3, 5, 23, xii. 11, xv. 35; 
Neh. xi. 29). Now Kliurbet tl-Yarmuk. 
[9.] 2 . In Issaehar, allotted to Ger- 

shonites (Josh. xxi. 29). Elsowhere 
Kamoth. Not kuown. 

Jashubi-lkhkm (pnh Perhaps a plaoo 

in Judah (1 Clir. iv. 22). 

Jattih (tw), in the liill-country of Judah, 
allotted to tho priests (Josh, xv. 48, xxi. 
14; 1 Sara, xxx. 27; 1 Chr. vi. 57), pro- 
bably native place of tho IthriteB. Now 
probably 'Altir, 1 2 miles S.S. W. of Ilebron. 

l‘M 

Javan (|)»). 1. Son of Japlioth (Gen. x. 2, 1 ; 
l Chr. i. 5, 7 ; Is. lxvi. 19; Ezok.xxvii 13. 
Elsewhero Grccia and Greece). [1, 18.] 
2 . In Southern Arabia (Ezok. xxvii. 19), 
Elsewhere, incorrectly, The Grecians. 

Jazar (q 'I a(4p), 1 Mace. v. 8. The Greek 
form of Juuzer. 

Jazkr (TJ?*, TIPI), on east side of Jordan 
(Num. xxxii, 1, 3; Josh. xiii. 25, xxi. 
39; 2 Sum. xxiv. 5; l Chr. vi. 81, 
xxvi. 31; Is. xvi. 8, 9; Jer. xlviii. 32). 
Elsewhere Jaazcr. 

Jeanim, Mount (□'*$' "in), on the north 
boumbiry of Judah (Josh. xv. 10). P*»h- 
sibly the ridge separating Wady (ihardb 
from W. hm'uin. 

Jehus (tw), tho uiii'iciit. name of Jerusalem 
(Judg. xix. 10, 1 1 ; l Chr. xi. 4, 5). Also 
Jo bit si. 

Jkbum ('DU ;n, t.e. the Jebusito), the city of 
Jebus (Josh, xviii. 16, 28). 

Jebl^itk, the (TOJ.l), a highland tribe, 
having its chief seat at Jehus, afterwards 
JertiHalcm (Gen. x. 16, xv. 21 ; Num. xiii. 
29; Josh. xi. 3, xv. 8, 63; Judg. i. 21, 
xix. 11; 2 Sain. v. 6, S, xxiv. 16, 18; 1 K. 
ix. 20; l Chr. i. 14; xi. 4, 6, xxi. 15, 18, 
28; 2 Chr. iii. I, viii. 7; Ezra ix. 1; 
Zech. ix. 7 ; l Esdr. viii. 69). Besides 
the foregoiug, it occurs in the usual 
formula for the conquered people (I£xod. 

iii. 8, 17, xiii. 5, xxiii. 23, xxxiii. 2, xxxiv. 
11; Deut. vii. 1, xx. 17; Josh. iii. 10, ix. 
1, xii. 8, xxiv. 11; Judg iii. 5; Neh. 
ix.8). , [2] 

JEGAR * SAIIADtlTif A (wwi? U*). the Ara- 
imunn name given by Laban to tho heap 
of (Jones which he sot up on Mount 
Gilcud (Gen. xxxi. 47). 

JEHOSHAI 1IAT, VALLEY OP (DptpVT pDg), Joel 

iii. 2, 12. Probably tho valley of tho 
Kidron,to which the name is now applied. 

Jehud (i^)» in Dan (Josh. xix. 45). Possibly 
el-Yrhudiyh , 8 miles E. of JuiTu. 

Jkkauzekl (fytMp;), Null. xi. 25. Ehowhere 
Kabzeol. 

Jemnaan ('Ufivadv), Judith ii. 28. Ptobably 
Jabuecl or Jamnia. 

Jkrah (pit), fourth son of Joktau (Gen. x. 
26; 1 Chr. i. 20). Not kuown. 

Jkraiimeelite*, the (^ndhth), a tribe or 
clan, upparently in the south of Judah 
(1 Sam. xxvii, 10, xxx. 29). 

Jbkechus flexor, R.V. Jeukchu), 1 E*dr. 
v. 22. The Greek form of the name 
Jericho. 

Jericho (tit, fcvT in Josh , and nh*r, 
'UpiXu>\ Num. xxii. 1, xxvi. 3, 63, xxxi. 
12, xxxiii. 48, 50, xxxiv. 15, xxxv. 1, 


xxxvi. 13; Deut. xxxii. 49, xxxiv. 1,3; 
Josh. ii. 1, 2, 3, iii. 16, iv. 13, 19, v. 10, 
13, vi. 1, 2,25, 26, vii. 2, viii. 2, ix. 3, x. 1, 
28, 30, xii. 9, xiii. 32, xvi. 1, 7, xviii. 12, 
21, xx. 8, xxiv. 11 : 2 Sum x.5; l 1C. xvi. 
34 ; 2 K. ii. 4, 5, 15. 18,xxv. 5; 1 Chr. vi. 
78, xix. 5; 2 Chr. x*viii. 15; Ezra ii. 34; 
Neh. iii. 2, vii. 36; Jer. xxxix. 5, Iii. 8; 
Judith iv. 4; Kcclus. xxiv. 11 ; l Mure. ix. 
50, xvi. 11, 14; 2 Mace. xii. 15; Matt xx. 
29; Mark x. 46; Luke x. 30, xviii. 35, 
xix 1 ; Heb xi. 80. Elsewhere Jcrech ns. 
Also called “the city of palm-trees" 
(Deut. xxxiv. 3 and 2 Ohr. xxviii. 15). 
Now JCrihd. [9,11,13.] 

Jericho, the trains op (* nmy ), the portion 
of the‘Araluh about Jericho (Josh. iv. 13» 
v. 10; 2 K. xxv 5; Jer. xxxix 5, Iii. 8). 

Jericho, the valley of ('? np^a), Deut. 
xxxiv. 3. 

Jerukl, the wilderness op (Skit "1370), 
2 Chr. xx. 16. Not known Apparently 
a part of the Jeshimon, or Wilderness of 
Judah. 

Jerusalem (ojfyrvv, D^pT, ' Upou ( ra \ fo) t 
Josh. x. 1, 3, 5, 23, xii. 10, xv. 8, 63, xviii* 
28; Judg. i. 7, 8, 21, xix. 10; 1 Sam, 

xvii. 54 ; 2 Sam. v. 5, 6, 13, 14, viii. 7, ix* 
13, x. II, xi. 1, 12, xii. 31. xiv. 23, 28» 

xv. 8, II. II, 29, 37, xvi. 3, 15, xvii. 20, 
xix. 19. 25, 33, 31, xx. 2, 3, 7, 22, xxiv. 8, 
16; 1 K. ii. 1 1, 36, 38, 41, iii. 1, 15, viii. 1, 
ix. 15, 49, x. 2, 26,27, xi. 7, 13,29, 32, 
36, 12, xii. 18, 21, 27, 28, xiv. 21, 25, xv. 

2, 4, 10, xx ii. 42; 2 lx. viii. 17, 26, ix. 28, 

xii. 1, 17, 18, xiv. 2, 13, 19, 20, xv. 2, 33, 

xvi. 2, 5, xviii. 2, 17, 22, 35, xix. 10, 21, 
31, xxi. 1,4,7, 12, 13, 16, 19, xxii. I, 11, 
xxiii. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 9, 13, 20, 23, 21, 27,30, 

31, 33, 36, xxiv. 4, 8, 10, 14, 15, 18, 20, 
xxv. 1, 8, 9, 10; 1 ('hr iii. 4,5, vi. 10,15, 

32, viii. 28, 32, ix 3, 31, 38, xi. 4, xiv. 3, 

4, xv. 3, xviii. 7, xix. 15, xx. 1, 3, xxi. 4, 
15, 16, xxiii. 25, xxviii. J,xxix. 27; 2 Chr. 
i. 4, 13, 14, 15, ii. 7, 16, iii. 1, v. 2, vi. 6, 
viii. 6, ix. 1, 25, 27, 30, x. 18, xi. 1, 5, 14, 

16, xii. 2, 4, 5, 7, 9, 13, xiii. 2, xiv. 15, 
xv. 10, xvii. 13, xix. 1, 4, 8, xx. 5, 15, 17, 
18, 20, 27, 28, 31, xxi. 5, 1 1, 13, 20, xxii. 
1, 2, xxdi. 2, xxiv. 1, 6, 9, 18, 23, xxv. 1, 
23, 27, xxvi. 3, 9, 15, xxvii. 1,8, xxviii. 1, 
10, 21, 27, xx>x. 1, 8, xxx. 1, 2, 3, 5, 11, 
13, 14, 21, 26, xxxi. 4, xxxii. 2, 9, 10. 12, 
IS, 19, 22, 23, 25, 26, 33, xxxid. I, 4, 7, 9, 

13, 15, 21, xxxiv. 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 2f, 29, 30, 
32, xxxv. 1, 18, 24, xxxvi. 1-5, 9- 1 1, 14, 
19, 23; Ezra i. 2-5, 7, 1 1, ii. 1, (18, iii. 1,8, 

iv. 6, 8, 12, 20, 23, 21, v. 1, 2, 14-17. vi.3, 

5, 9. 12, 18, vii. 7, 8, 9, 13-17, 19, 27, viii. 
29-32, ix. 9, x. 7, 9; Neh. i. 2, 3, ii. 11-13, 

17, 20, iii. 8, 9, 12, iv. 7, 8. 22, vi.7, vii. 2, 

3, 6, viii. 15, \i. 1-4, 6, 22, xii. 27-29, 43, 

xiii. 6, 7, 15,16, 19,20; EHth.ii. 6; Ps.li. 

18, lxviii. 29, Ixxix. I, 3. cii. 21, cxvi. 19, 
exxii. 2, 3, 6,cxxv. 2, cxxviii. 5,cx.\xv. 21, 
cxxxvii. 5, 6, 7, exlvii. 2, 12; Kceles. i. 1, 
12, 16, ii. 7, 9; Cunt. i. 5, 11. 7, iii. 5, 10, 

v. 8, 16, vi. 4, viii. 4 ; Is. i. 1, ii. I, 3, i i. 

1, 8, iv 3, 4, v. 3, vii. 1, viii. 14, x. 10-12, 
32, xxii. 10, 21, xxiv. 23, xxvii. 13, xxviii. 

14, xxx. 19, xxxi. 5, 9, xxxiii. 20, xxxvi. 

2, 7, 20, xxxv ii. 10, 22, 32, xl. 2,9, xii. 27, 
xbv. 26, 28, li. 17, Iii. I, 2, 9, Ixii. 1, 6,7, 
Ixiv. 10, lxv. 18, 19, lxvi. 10, 13, 20; Jor. 
i. 3, 15, ii. 2, in. 17, iv. 3 5, 10.11,14,16, 
v. 1, vi. 1, 6, 8, vii. 17, 31, viS. 1, 5, ix. II, 
xi. 2, 6, 9, 12, 13, xlti. 9, 13, 27, xiv. 2, 16, 
xv. 4, 5, xvii. 19-21, 25-27, xviii, 11, xix. 

3, 7, 13, xxii. 19, xxiii. J4,J5, xxiv. I, 8, 
xxv. 2, 18, xxvi. 18, xxvii. 3, 18, 20, 21, 
xxix. 1, 2, 4, 20, 25, xxxii. 2, 32, 14, xxxiii. 
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INDEX 


10, 13, 1C, xxxiv. 1, (5-8, 19, xxxv. 11, 13, 
17, xxxvi. 9, 81, xxxvii. 5, 1 1, 12, xxxviii. 
28, xxxix. 1, 8, xl. 1, xlii. 18, xliv. 2, 6, 
9, 13, 17,21, li. 35, 50, lii. 1, 3, 4, 12-14, 
29; Lam. i. 7, 8, 17, ii. 10, 18, 15, iv. 
12; Ezek. iv. 1, 7, 1C, v. 5, viii. 8, ix. 
4, 8, xi. 15, rfii. 10, 19, xiii. 1C, xiv. 
21, 22, xv. C, xvi. 2, 3, xvii. 12, xxi. 2, 
20, 22, xxii. 19, xxiii. 4. xxiv. 2, xxvi. 

2, xxxiii 21, xxxvi. 38; Dan. i. .1, v. 2, 

3, vi. 10, ix. 2, 7, 12, 1C, 25 ; Jot 1 ii. 
82, iii. 1, C, 1C, 17. 20; Amos i. 2, ii. 
5; Obad. 11, 20; Mic. i. 1, 5, 9, 12, 
iii. 10, 12, i*. 2, 8; Zeph. i. 4, 12, iii. 
14, 16; Zoch. i. 12, 14, 16, 17, 19, ii. 2, 

4, 12, iii. 2, vii. 7, viii. 8, 4, 8, 15, 22, ix. 
9, 10. xii. 2, 3. 5-11, xiii. 1, xiv. 2, 4, 8, 
10-12, 14, 10, 17. 21 ; Mai. ii. 11, iii. 4 ; 

1 Esdr. i. 1, 21, 31, 35, 37, 39, 44, 4C, 49, 
55, ii. 4, 5, 7, 8, 10, 15, 1C, 18, 27, 30, iv. 
43, 44, 47, 48, 55, 57, 58, G3, v. 2, 8, 44, 
40, 56, 57, vi. 1, 2, 8, 18, 19, 20, 22, 24, 
26, 80, 33, viii. 5, 6, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 17, 
25. 59, 60, 61, 81, 91, ix. 3, 5, 87; 2 Esdr. 
ii 10, x. 20, 47, 48 ; Tob. i. 4, 6, 7, v. 13, 
xiii. P, 16, 17, xiv. 4, 5 ; Judith i. 9. iv. 2, 
6, 8, 1 1, 13, v. 19, ix. 1, x. 8. xi. 13, 14, 19, 
xiii. 4, 11, xv. 5, 8, 9, xvi. 18, 20 ; Esth. 

xi. 1,4; Ecclus. xxiv. 11, xxxvi. 13, 1. 27; 
Bar. i. 2, 7, 9, 15, ii. 2, 23, iv. 8, 30, 36, 

v. 1, 5 ; Soug 5; 1 Mace. i. 14, 20, 29, 35, 
38, 4 1, ii. 1, 6, 18, 31, iii. 34, 35, 45, 4«, 

vi. 7, 12, 26, 48, vii. 17, 27, 39. 47, viii. 
22, ix. 8, 50, 53, x. 7, 10, 31, 32. 39, 43, 
45, 66, 74, 87, xi. 7, 20, 34, 41, 51, 02, 74, 

xii. 25, 86. xiii. 2, 10, 89, 49, xiv. 19, 36, 

37, xv. 7, 28, 32, xvi. 20 ; 2 Mace. i. 1,10, 
iii. 0, 9, 37, iv. 9, 19, 21, v. 22, 25, vi. 
2, viii. 31, 36, ix. 4, xi. 5, 8, xii. 9, 29, 
31, 43, xiv. 23, 37, xv. 30; Matt. ii. 1, 3, 
iii. 5, iv. 25, v. 35, xv. 1, xvi. 21, xx. 17, 
18, xxi. 1, 10, xxiii. 37; Mark i. 5, iii. 8, 
22, vii. 1, x. 32, 33, xi. 1, 11, 15, 27, xv. 
41 ; Luko ii. 22, 25, 38, 41-43, 45, iv. 9, 
v. 17, vi. 17, ix. 31, 51, 53, x. 30, x ii. 4, 
22,33,31 xvii. lLxviii. 31, xix. 11, 28, 
xxi. 20, 24, xxiii. 7, 28, xxiv. 13, 18, 38, 
47, 49, 52; John i. 19, ii. 13, 23, iv. 20, 

21, 45, v. 1, 2, vii. 25, x. 22, xi. 18, 55, 

xii. 12; Acts i. 4, 8, 12, 19, ii 5, 14, iv. 

6, 16, v. 16, 28, vi. 7, viii. 1, 14, 25-27, 
ix. 2, 13, 21, 26, 28, x. 39, xi 2, 22, 

27, xii 25, xiii. 13, 27, 31, xv. 2, 4, xvi. 

4, x viii. 21, xix. 21, xx. 16, 22, \xi 4, 
11-13, 15, 17, 31, xxii. 5, 17, 18, xxiii. 11, 
xxiv. 11, xxv. 1, 3, 7, 9, 15, 20, 24, xxvi. 

4, 10, 20, xxviii. 17; Horn. xv. 19, 25, 26, 

31 ; 1 Cor. xvi 3; Cal. i. 17, IS, ii. 1, iv. 
25,26; Hob. xii. 22; Rov. iii. 12, xxi. 
2,10. [9,11,19,21,23.] 

Jesiianaii (njp; ), 2 Chr. xiii. 19. Now *Ain 
Mu«a, 8J miles N. of Bethel. 

Jicsiiimon (pc'jrn), Num xxi. 20, xxiii. 28; 

] S in. xxiii. 19, 24, xxvi. 1, 3. Thn 
desert hills on the west side of the Doud 
Sea. 

Jkshua (yur;), in south of Judah (Neh. xi. 
26). Not known; hut perhaps Khurlet 
S'aweh. 

Jetiilau (nSr, i.e. Jithlah, R.V. Itiii.aii), in 
I>au (Josh. xix. 42). Not known. 

JtTrn (~no')» on tho N.E. border of Pales- 
tine (Gen xxv. 15; 1 Chr. i. 81, v. 19). 
Elsowhcro Iturma. 

Jew, Jews ('ir\ 'ioi/IJalos). 1. Originally a 
man of Juduh, a Judioan; hut after- 
wards wiki a wider sense (2 K. xvi. 6, 
xviii. 26, 28, xxv. 25; 2 Chr. xxxii. 18; 
Ezra iv. 12, 23, v. 1, 5, vi. 7, 8, 14 ; Nch. I 


i. 2, ii. 16, iv. 1, 2, 12, v, 1,8, 17, vi. 6, 

xiii. 23, 24; Esth. ii. 5, iii. 4, 6, 10, 13, 
iv. 3, 7, 13, 14, 16, v. 13, vi. 10, 13, viii. 
1, 3, 5, 7-9, 11, 13, 10, 17, ix, 1-3, 5, 6, 

10, 12, 13, 15, 16, 18-20, 22-25, 27, 28- 
31, x. 8; Is. xxxvi. 11, 13; Jer. xxxii. 
12, xxxiv. 9, xxxviii. 19, xl. 11, 12, 15, 
xii. 3. xliv. 1, lii. 28, 80; Dan. iii. 8, 12; 
Zoch viii. 23; 1 Esdr. i. 21, ii. 18, 23, 
iv. 49, 50, vi. 1, 5, 8, 27, 28, vii. 2, xiii. 
10; Esth. x. 8, xvi. 15, 19; 1 Mace. ii. 
23, iv. 2, 20, vi. 6, 47, viii 20, 23, 25, 27, 
29, 31, x. 23, 25, 29, 33, 34, 36, xi. 30, 33, 
47, 49, 50, 51, xii. 3, 6, 21, xiii. 36, 42, 

xiv. 20, 22, 33, 34, 37, 40, 4i, 47, xv. 
1, 2, 17; 2 Maeo. i. 1, 7, 10, iii. 32, iv. 

11, 35, 36, v. 23, 25, vi. 1, 6, 7, 8, viii. 1, 
9, 10, 11, 32,34, 36, ix. 4, 7, 15, 17-19, x. 

8, 12, 14, 15, 24, 29, xi. 2, 15, 16, 24, 27, 
31,34, xii. 1, 3, 8, 17, 24, 30, 34, 40, xiii. 

9, 18, 19, 21, 23, xiv. 5, 6, 14, 15, 37-40, 
xv. 2, 12; Matt. ii. 2, xxvii 11, 29, 37, 
xxviii. 15; Murk vii. 3, xv. 2, 9, 12, 18, 
26; Luko vu. 8, xxiii. 3, 37, 38, 51; 
John i. 19, ii. 6, 13, 18, 20, iii. 1, 25, iv. 9, 
22, v. 1, 10, 15, 16, 18, vi. 4, 41, 52, vii. 

1, 2, 11, 13, 15, 35, viii. 22, 31, 48, 52, 57, 
ix. 18, 22, x. 19, 24, 31, 33, xi. 8, 19, 31, 
33, 36, 45, 54, 55, xii. 9, 11, xiii. 33, xviii. 

12, 14, 20, 31, 33, 85, 36, 38, 39, xix. 3, 
7, 12, 14, 19, 20, 21, 31, 38, 40, 12, xx. 
19; Acts ii. 5, 10, ix. 22, 23, x. 22, 28, 39, 
xi. 19, xn 3, 11, xiii. 5, 6, 42, 13, 45, 50, 
xiv. 1, 2, 4, 5, 19, xvi. 1, 3, 20, xvii. 1, 5, 

10, 13, 17, xviii. 2, 4, 5, 12, 14, 19, 24, 28, 
xix. 10, 13, 14, 17, 33, 34, xx. 3, 19, 21, 
xxi. 11, 20, 21, 27, 39, xxii. 3, 12,30, 
xxiii 12, 20, 27, 30, xxiv. 5, 9, 18, 24, 27, 
xxv. 2, 7, 8, 9, 10, 15, 24, xxvi. 2, 3, 4, 7, 
21, xxviii. 17, 19, 29; Rom. i. 16, ii. 9, 

10, 17, 28, 29, iii. 1, 9, 29, ix. 24, x. 12 ; 

1 Cor. i. 22, 23, 24, ix. 20, x. 32, xii. 13 ; 

2 Cor. xi. 24 ; Gal. i. 13, 14, ii. 13, 14, 15, 
iii. 28 ; Col. iii. 11,1 Tluss ii. 14 ; Rov. 

11. 9, iii. 9). 2. Jews* language, in tho 

(2 K. xviii. 26, 28; 2 Chr. xxxii. 18; 
Nob. xiii. 24; Is. xxxvi. 11, 13). 3. 

Jews' religion (2 Maec. viii. 1, xiv. 38; 
Gal. 1. 13, 11). 4. Jewess (Acts xvi. 1, 

xxiv. 24). 

JfcWitY (TUT, ’IouSafa, i.e. Judith, Judieu), 
tho distriet or province of Judina (Dun. 
v. 13; 1 Ksdr. i. 32, ii. 4, iv. 19, v. 7, 8, 
57, vi. 1, viii. 81, ix. 3; Bi 1. 33; 2 Mucc. 
x 24; Luko xxi.i. 5; John vii. 1). 

Jeziieel (Wir). 1. In Lsachur, tho resi- 
dence of Ahab and Jezebel (Josh. xix. 
18; 1 Sam. xxix. 1,11; 2 Sum ii. 9, iv. 

4; 1 K. iv. 12, xviii. 45, 46, xxi. 1,23; 

2 K. viii. 29, ix. 10, 15, 17, 30, 36, 87, x. 

1, 6, 7, 11 ; 2 Chr. xxii. 0; llos. i. 4, II, 
ii. 22). Also The Valley (pop) of J. 
(Josh. xvii. 16; Judg. vi. 33; Hog. i. 5). 
Now Zer'in. [9, 20.] 2. In Juduh 

(Josh. xv. 56; 1 Sam. xxv. 43). Not 
known. 

Jlzkeklitk ( ,{ 7Njnr) and Jezukki.itess (I 
Sam. xxvii. 8, xxx. 5; 2 Sain. ii. 2, iii. 

2; 1 K. xxi. 1,4, 6, 7, 15, 16; 2 K. ix. 
21,25; 1 Chr. iii. 1). 

Jipjitaii (iw, R.V. Ipiitaii), in tho low 
country of Juduh (Josh. xv. 48). Not 
knowu. 

JlPHTAH-EL, THE VALLE* OF % R.V. 

Ipiitah-el), on the boundary of Zcbulun 
nnd Asher (Josh. xix. 14, 27). Not 
known. 

Jogdehau (nn|ji;), on tho E. of Jo: dan, in 
the tribe of Gad (Num. xxxii. 35 ; Judg* 


viii. 11). Possibly el-Jebdha % between 
* Amman and e$-Sult. 

Jokdkam (cj^p;), in the hill-country of 
Judah (Josh, xv, 56). Not known. 
Jokheam (Djjpp ;), in Ephraim, given to Ko- 
hathite Levites (l Chr. vi. 68; IK. iv. 
12, though in A.V. inaccurately Jok- 
neam). Possibly in tho eastern part of 
the tribe, aud identical with Kibzaim. 
Not known. 

Jokneam (DjJ;p;) f 1, In Zohulun, given to 
Mcrarito Lovites (Josh. xii. 22, xix. 11, 
xxi. 34). Elsewhere Cyamon : now Tell 
Keimun. [ill 2. 1 K. iv. 12. A mis- 
take of tho A.V. for Jokmeam. 

Jokthe-el (^Hnp;). 1. In tho low country 
of Judah (Josh. xv. 38). Not known. 
2. The later name of an Edomite strong- 
hold (2 K. xiv. 7). Possibly Petra. 

Joppa (is;, i.e. Y&fo), 2 Chr. ii. 16; Ezra iii. 

7 ; Jonah i. 3 ; Acts ix. 36, 38, 42, 43, x. 5, 

8, 23, 32, xi. 5, 13. Elsewhero Jupho 
and ‘Juppe. Now Yd/d. [3, 9, 19, 21.] 

JoPi'K (’I^Trinf), 1 Esdr. v. 55 ; 1 Mure. x. 75, 
76, xi. 6, xii. 83, xiii. 11, xiv. 5, 34, xv. 
28,35; 2 Muco. iv. 21, xii. 3, 7. Elsc- 
whero Joppa. 

Joudan (jii»n, «.e. ha-Yardeii; lopMsift), 
Gen. xxxii. 19, 1. 10, 11; Num. xiii. 29, 
xxii. 1, xxvi. 3, 63, xxxi. 12, xxxii. 5, 19, 
21, 29, 32, xxxiii. 48-51, xxxiv. 12, 15, 
xxxv. 1, 10, 14, xxxvi. 13; Dout. i. 1, 5, 

, iiv'29, iii. 8, 17, 20, 25, 27, iv. 21, 22, 26, 
41, 46, 47, 49, ix. 1, xi. 30, 31, xii. 10, 
xxvii. 2, 4, 12, xxx. 18, xxxi. 2, 13, 
xxxii. 47; Josh. i. 2, 11, 14, 15, ii. 7, 10, • 
iii. 1, 8, 11, 13-15, 17, iv. 1,3,5, 7-10, 
16-20, 22, 23, v. 1, vii. 7, ix. 1, 10, xii. 

1, 7, xiii. 8, 23, 27, 32, xiv. 3, xv. 5, xvi. 

1, 7, xvii. 5, xviii. 7, 12, 19, 20, xix. 22, 
33, 31, xx. 8, xxii. 4, 7, 10, 11, 25. xxiii. 

4, xxiv. 8, 11; Judg. iii. 28, v. 17, vii. 
24, 25, viii. 4, x. 8, 9, xi. 13, 22, xii. 5, 6 ; 

1 Sam. xiii. 7, xxxi. 7 ; 2 Sani. ii. 29, x. 
17, xvii. 22, 24, xix. 15,17, 18, 31,36, 
39, 41, xx. 2, xxiv. 5; 1 K. ii. 8, xvii. 3, 

5 ; 2 K. ii. 6, 7, 18, v. 10, 1 1, vi. 2, 4, vii. 
15, x. 33; 1 Chr. vi. 78, xii. 15, 37, xix. 
17, xxvi. 30; Job xl 23; Ps. xiii. 6, 
cxiv. 3, 5; Is. ix. 1 ; Jor. xii. 5, xix. 19, 

1. 44 ; Ezck. xl vii. 18; Zoch. xi. 3 ; Judith 
i. 9, v. 15 ; Ecclus. xxiv. 26 ; J Muco. v. 

24, 52, ix. 34, 42, 43, 45, 48; Matt, iii 5, 

6, 13, iv. 15, 25, xix. 1 ; Maik i. 5, 9, iii. 

8, x. 1 ; Luko iii. 3, iv. 1 ; John i. 28, iii. 
26, x. 40. [2, 7, 9, 19.] 

Jobdan near Jlbicho (vtv |TT, i.e. Jordnn- 
Joricho), the part of the rivtr opposite 
Jtrioho (Num. xxii. 1, xxvi. 3, xxxi. 12, 
xxxiii. 48, 50, xxxiv, 15, xxxv. 1, xxxvi. 
13). 

Join) ax, the plain of (jTvn las), Gen. 

xiii. 10, 11; 1 K. vii. 46; 2 Chr. iv. 17. 
Tho oasis or circlo of vejgetution on whioli 
tho five “cities of iho plain" htood. 
Probably to the north of tho Dead Sou. 

In tho Now Test, it is “ tho region round 
about J." (fiir*plx&pos rov 'I.) Matt. iii. 5 ; 
Luke iii. 3. It is tailed simply “the 
plain" (i33n) in Gen. xiii. 12, xx. 17, 

25, 28, 29 ; Dout. xxxiv. 3 ; 2 Sain, xviii. 

23 ; Nob. iii. 22 ; and “ tho region round 
about " in Luko vii. 17. 

Jotdah (n?p;), 2 K. xxi. 19. Probably the 
same as the following 

Jotbath and Jotbathah (n^ip; and n^atp;), 
one of the halting-places in the wilder- 
ness (Dout. x. 7 ; Num. xxxiii. 33, 31). 
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Juda (’Iov8ar, t.r. Judas), the Orook form of 
Jiulah (Judith xiv. 7; Ecclus. xlv. 25, 
xlix. 4; Bar. i. 8, 8, 15, ii. 1,23, 20; Bus. 
5(1, 57 ; l Macc. i. 29, 44, 51, 54, ii. 8, 18, 
iii. 8, 34, 39, vii. 22, 50; Matt. ii. 6; 
Luke i. 89). 

Juda, a city of (Luko L 29). Probably else- 
where Jutlah. 

Judah (n>T, 'IotJJaj), Oen. xxix. 33, xxxv. 
28, xxxvii. 20, xxxviii. 1, 2, 0-8, 11, 12, 
15, 20, 22-24, 20, xliii. 3, 8 f xliv. 14, 10, 
18, xlvi. 12, 28, xlix. 3, 9, 10; Exnd. i. 
2, xxxi. 2, xxx v. 30, xxxviii. 22; Num. 
i. 7, 20, 27, ii. 3, 9, vii. 12, x. 14, xtii. 0, 
xxvi. 19, 20, 22, xxxiv. 19; Deut. xxvii. 
12, xxxiii. 7; Josh. vii. 1, 10-18, xi. 21, 
xiv. 0, xv. 1, 12, 13, 20, 21, 03, xviii. 
5, 11, 14, xix. 1, 9, xx. 7, xxi. 4, 9, 11 ; 
Judg. ii 2, 3, 4, 8-10, 10-19, x. 9, xv. 9- 

11, xvii. 7, xviii. 12, xx. 18; Ruth 
iv. 12; 1 Sam. xi. 8, xv. 4, xvii. 1, 52, 
xviii. 10, xxiii. 3, 23, xxvii. 0, 10, xxx. 
14, 10,26; 2 Saui. i. 18, ii. 1, 7, 10, iii. 
8, 10, v. 5, vi. 2, xi. II, xix. 11, 14-10, 
40-43, xx. 2, 4, 5, xxi. 2, xxiv. 1, 7, 9 ; 1 
K. i. 9, 33, ii. 32, iv. 20, 25, xii. 17, 20, 
23, 27, 32, xiii. 1, 12, 14, 21, xiv. 21, 22, 
29, xv. 1, 7, 9, 17, 22, 23, 25, 28, 33, xvi. 

8, 10, 15, 23, 29, xix. 3, xxii. 2, 10, 29, 
41, 45, 51; 2 K. i. 17, iii. 1, 7, 9, 14, 
viii. 10, 19, 20, 22, 23,25, 29, ix. 10,21, 

27, 29, x. 13, xii. 18, 19, xiii. 1, 10, 12, 
xiv. 1, 9-13, 15, 17, 18, 21-23, 28, xv. 

1, 6, 8, 13, 17, 23, 27, 32, 30, 37 % xvi. 1, 
19, xvii. 1, 13, 18, 19, xviii. 1, 5,«13, 44, 
10, 22, xix. 10, xx. 20, xxi. 11, 12, 10, 17, 
25, xxii. 13, 1G, 18, xxiii. 1, 2, 5, 8,11, 

12, 17, 22, 24, 20-28, xxiv. 2, 3, 5, 12, 20, 
xxv. 21, 27; 1 Chr. ii. 1, 3, 4, 10, iv. 1, 

21, 27, 41, v. 2, 17, vi. 15, 55, 57, Go, ix. 1, 
3, 4, xii. 10, 24, xiii. 6, xxi 5, xxvii. 18; 

2 Chr. ii. 7, ix. 11, x. 17, xi. 1, 3, 5, 10, 
12, 14, 17, 23, xii. 4, 5, 12, xiii. 1, 13-10, 
18, xiv. 4-8, 12, xv. 2, 8, 9, 15, xvi. 1, 0, 

7, 11, xvii. 5 7, 9, 10, 12-14, 19, xviii. 3, 9, 

28, xix. 1, 5, xx. 3-5, 13, 15, 17, 18, 20, 

22, 24, 27, 31, 35, xxi. 3, 8, 10-13, 17, 
xxii. 1, 0, 8, xxiii. 2, 8, xxiv. 5, G, 9, 17, 
18,23, xxv. 5, 10, 12, 13, 17-19, 21-23, 
25, 20, 28, xxvi, 1, 2, xxvii. 4, 7, xxviii. 

0, 9, 10, 17-19, 25, 20, xxix. 8, 21, xxx. 

1. 0, 12, 24, 25, xxxi. 1, 0, 20, xxxii. 1, 8, 

9, 12, 23, 25, 32, 33, xxxiii. 9, 14, 10, 
xxxiv. 3, 5, 9, 11, 21, 24, 20, 29, 30, xxxv. 
18, 21, 24, 27, xxxvi. 4, 8, 10, 23; Ezra i. 

2, 3, 5, 8, ii. 1, iii. 9, iv. 1, 4, 0, v. 1, vii. 
14, ix. 9, x. 7, 9; Noli. i. 2, ii. 5, 7, iv. 10, 
v. 14, vi. 7, 17, 18, vii. 6, xi. 3, 4, 9, 20, 
21, 25, 30, xii. 8, 31, 32, 31, 30, 44, xiii. 
12,15-17; Esth. ii. 0; Ps. xlv.ii. 11, lx. 

7, Ixiii. title, lxviii. 27, Ixix. 35, lxxvi. 1, 
lxxviii. 08, xcvii. 8, cviii. 8, cxiv. 2; 
Prov. xxv. 1 ; Is.*i. 1, ii. 1, iii. 1, 8, v. 3, 

7, vii. 1, 0, 17, viii. 8, ix. 21, xi. 12, 13, 
xxii. g, xxxvi. 1,7, xxxvii. 10, 31, xxxviii. 

9, xl. 9, xliv. 20, xlviii. 1, lxv. 9; Jer. i. 

2, 3, 15, 18,*ii. 28, iii. 7, 8, 10, 11, iv. 3, 

4, 5, 10, v. 11, 20, vii. 2, 17, 30, 34, viii. 

1, ix. 1 1, 20, x. 22, xi. 2, 0, 9, 12, 13. xiii. 

9, 19, xiv. 2, 19, xv. 4, xvii. 1, 19, 20, 25, 
20, xviii. 11, xix. 3, 4, 7, 13, xx 4, 5, xxi. 

7, 11, xxii. 1, 2*0, 11, 18, 24, 30, xxiii. 0, 
xtiv. 1, 5, 8, xxv. 1, 2, 3, 18, xxvi. 1, 2, 

10.. 18, 19, xxvii. 1, 3, 12, 18, 20, 21, 
xxviii. 1, 4, xxix. 2, 3, 22, xxx. 3, 4, 
xxxi. 24, xxxii. 1, 2, 3, 4, 30, 32, 35, 41, 
xxxiii. 4, 7, 10, 13, 14, 16, xxxiv. 2, 4, 0, 

7, 19, 21, 22, xxxv. 1, 13, 17, xxxvi. 1, 2, 

0, 9, 28-32, xxxvii. 1, 7, xxxviii. 22, 
xxxix. 1, 4, 0, xl. 1, 5, 11, 12, 15, xiii. 

15, 19, xliii. 4, 5, 9, xliv. 2, G, 7,9, 11, 

12, 14, 17, 21, 24, 20-28, 30, xlv. 1, xlvi. 


2, xlix. 34, 1. 4, 20, 83, li. 5, 59, Iii. 8, 10, 
27, 81; Lam. i. 3, 15, ii. 2, 5, v. 11 ; 
Ezek. viii 1, xxi. 20, xxvii. 17, xxx\ii. 
10, 19, xlviii. 7, 8, 22, 31 ; Dan. i. 1, 2, 
6, ii. 25, v. 13, vi. 13, ix. 7; Hos. i. 1, 11, 
iv. 15, v. 5, 10, 13, vi. 4, 11, viii. 14, 
X. 11, xi. 12, xii. 2; Joel iii. 1, 0, 8, 18, 
19, 20; Amos i. 1, ii. 4, 5; Obad. 12; 
Mio. i. I, 5, 9, v. 2; Nah. i. 15; Zepli. i. 

I, 4; Hngg. i. 1, 14, ii. 2, 21; Zecli. i. 
12, 19, 21, ii. 12, ix. 7, 13, xi. 14, xii. 2, 
5, 0, 7, xiv. 5, 14, 21 ; Mai, ii. 11, iii. 4. 

Judah, the house (” jtzj), 2 Sam. ii. 4, 11, 
xii. 8; 1 K. xii. 21, 23; 2 K, xix. 30; 

1 Chr. xxviii. 4 ; 2 Chr. xix. II, xxii. 10; 
Nell. iv. 10; Is. xxii. 21 ; Jor. iii. 18, v. 

II, xi. 10, 17, xii. 14, xiii. 11, xxxi. 27, 
31, xxxvi. 3; Ezek. iv. 0, viii. 17, ix. 9, 

xxv. 3, 8, 12; Hos. i. 7, v. 12, 14; Zepli. 
ii. 7; Zecli. viii. 13, 15, 19, x. 3, G, xii. 4 

Judah, the i.and of ('; yiN), Deut. xxxiv. 2; 
Ruth i. 7; 1 Sam/xxii. 5; 2 K. xxv. 22; 

2 Chr. xvii. 2; Noli. v. 14; Is. xix. 17, 

xxvi. 1 ; Jer. xxxi. 23, xxxix. 10, xliv. 9, 
14; Amos vii. 12; Zech. i. 21 ; Mutt. ii. 

6 ; 1 Mace. vii. 22, 50, it.V. 

Judah, the city of (« -vy), 2 Chr xxv. 28. 
Probably the City of David at Jerusalem. 

Judah, the wilderness of('; Trip), the desert 
country immediately adjoining the Dead 
Sea und the Joshinmn (Judg. i. 10; Ps. 
Ixiii. title). [9.] 

Judah ui»on (R.V. at) Jordan (jrvn /*), Josh, 
xix. 34. Possibly a corrupt! n of some 
other nuine. 

Judea (in;, ’iouSafa), the Greek form of 
Judah, though with a larger signification ; 
(he province rather than the luoro tribe 
(Ezra v. 8; 1 Esdr. i. 20, 33, 85, 87, 39, 
40, ii. 5, 8, 12, 10, iv. 45, v. 72, vi. 8, 27, 
viii. 12; Tub. i 18; Judith i. 12, iii. 9, 
iv. 1, 3, 7, 13, \iii. 21, xi. 19; Kstli. xi. I; 

1 Macc. iv. 35, v. 8, 18, 23, 45, 53, 00, 08, 
vi 5, 12, 48, 53, vii. 10, 24, 40, ix. 1, 50, 
57, 00, 03, 72, x. 80, 33, 37, 38, 45, xi. 20, 
28, 31, xii. 4, 35, 40, 52, xiii. 1, 12, 33, 

xiv. 33, xv. 30, 39-41, xvi. 10; 2 Macc. i. 

1, 10, v. 11, xi. 5, xiii. 1, 13, xiv. 12, 1 1, 

xv. 22 ; Mutt. ii. 1, 5, 22, iii. 1, 5, iv. 25, 
xir. 1, 'xxiv. 10; Mark i. 5, iii. 7, x. 1, 
xiii. 14; Luko i. 5, 05, ii. 4, iii. 1, v. 17, 
vi. 17, vii. 17, xxi. 21 ; John iii 22, iv. 3, 
47, 54, vii. 3, xi. 7; Acts i. 8, ii. 9, 14, 
xiii. 1, ix. 31, x. 37, xi. 1, 29, xii. 19, xv. 

1, xxi 10, xxvi. 20, xxviii. 21 ; Korn. xv. 

31 ; 2 Cor. i. 10; Gal. i. 22; 1 Thors. ii. 
14). L10.2I.] 

Juttah (rwpv and n^). hi the hill-country of 
Judah, allotted to the priests (Josh. xv. 
55, xxi. 10; possibly alto Luke i. 39, 
Juda). Noxv Yutta, uoar Kurmul. 

K. 

Kauzkel (*?N¥9p.)> in the extreme south of 
Judah (Josh. xv. 21; 2 Sam. xxiii 20; 

1 Chr, xi. 22). Elsewhere Jekabzeel, 

Kades (KdBrjt, R.V. Kadksh), the Greek form 
of tho name Kadosh (Judith i. 9). 

Kadksh (pip t ), tho «oene of Miriam’s death, 
and of a lengthened stay of the Israelites 
(Gen. xiv. 7, xvi. 14, xx. 1 ; Num. xiii. 20, 
xx. 1, 14, 10, 22, xxvii. 14, xxxiii. 30,37 ; 
Pout. i. 46; Judg. xi. 10, 17; Ps. xxix. 8; 
Ezek. xlvii. 19, xlviii. 28). Originally 
En M shpat. Also Kudesji-bainca aud 


Moribah- Kadosh. Perhaps Kedesh and 
Kades. Not yet identified, but pet Imps 
at *Ain el- Weibvh or 'Ain KtuU*. [7.] 

Kadesii-haunea (yru r’"rp T ), a I idler name of 
Kndesh (Num. xxxii. 8, xxxiv. 4 ; Deut. i. 
2, 19, ii. 14, ix. 23 ; # Josh. x. 41, xiv. 6, 7, 

*». a). p.] 

Kadmomtks, the ('jbipn), an ancient tribo 
(Gen. xv. 19). Proliably the same with 
tho Bene-Kedcm, or “children of the 
East.** 

Kanah (n;p), in Asher, near Zidou (Josh. xix. 
28). Perhaps Kdna , 7 miles B.K. of 
Tyre. 

Kanah, the river (njp T fro), a torrent which 
divided Ephraim from Manasscl) (Josh, 

xvi. 8, xvii. 9). Now Wady Kanah. 

Kakkaa (yp/?pn, R.V. Karka), in tho extreme 
south of Judah (Josh. xv. 3 only). Not 
known. 

Karkok (ijripri), far east of Jordau (Judg. viii. 
10), probably beyond Kan aw at. 

Kautau (nnnp), in Zebulun, allotted to Me- 
rarito Luvitcs (Josh. xxi. 34 ouly). Not 
known. 

Kartan (jrnp), in Naplitali, allotted to Gor- 
shonito Lovitcs (Josh. xxi. 32). Elso- 
whero perhaps Kirjatliaim. 

Kattath (Qpp), in Zebulun (Josh. xix. 15). 
Not known. 

Kedah (-rjp), an Ishnmelito tribe inhabiting 
tho north of Aiab.a, oast of the Holy 
Land (Gen. xxv. 13; 1 Chr. i. 29; Ps. 
cxx. 5; Cant. i. 5; Is. xxi. 10, 17, xiii. 
11, lx. 7; Jer. ii. 10, xlix. 28; Ezek. 
xxvii. 21). [18. J 

Kkdkmoth (noip), on the east of tho Dead 
►Sea ; allotted to Reuben ami the Merarito 
Levites (Josh. xiii. 18, xxi. 37; 1 Chr. 
vi. 79). Not known. 

Kedesh (Pip). 1. In tho south of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 23). Possibly identical with 
Kadesli. 2. In Isenelmr, and allotted 
to Gershonito Levites (1 Chr.vi.72). Else- 
where Kishon. Now possibly Tell Abu Ka - 
deis. 3. Also Iv. in Galilee (^; a 'p), 
a royal Canaauite city tnkou by Joshua, 
in Naplitali ; appointed a city of refuge, 
and allotted to tho Gcrshouile Levi l us 
(Josh. xii. 22, xix. 87, xx. 7, xxi. 32; 
Judg. iv. 0, 9, 10, 11; 2 K. xv. 29; 1 
Chr. vi. 70; 1 Mace. xi. 03). ELewImio 
Cades, now probably Kades, 10 miles N. 
of tiajtd. [9.j 

Keiielathah (nnSpp), one of tho encamp- 
ments of tho Wandering (Num. xxx iii. 22). 

Kkilah (n^'jpp), in the lowland of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 44; 1 Bam. xxiii. 1 -8, 10-18; 
Neh. iii. 17, 18). Now Kilo, 0 miles W. 
of li ul hut. 

Ken ath (n;p), on the east of Jordan (Num. 
xxxii. 42; 1 Chr. ii. 23). Its name was 
changed to Nobah, but is now again 
Kanawdt. [9.J 

Kkiuoth (nvip). X. In the mutli of Judah 
— Keriotli-IIezron (as in It.V.), Josh. xv. 

25. Perhaps tho native place of Judas 
Is-cnriot. Possibly Khurbtt rl-Kunitein, 
south of llebron. [9.] 2. In Moub, 

on the Mishor or downs east of the D. ad 
Boa (Jer. xlviii. 24. In vtn-. 41, margin 
A aud It.V., tho word is translated *• tho 
cities ”). 


O 
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Kkztz, the valley or (v*xp ppjjj, B.V. Emf.k- 
ke ziz), in Benjamin '(Jonh, xviii. 2*). 
Elsewhere possibly Bcth-Basi. Not 
known. 

KlimOTH HAT-TAAVAH (H)Rnn nVDp), OHO of 
the stations in |he wilderness (Sum. xi. 
34). Not identified. 

Kwzaim (O'rap), in Mount Ephraim (Josh, 
xxi. 22); Allotted to the Kohathito Levites. 
Elsewhere possibly Jokmeum. Not iden- 
tified. 

Kidr on, the bkook (|^nip ^ni), a valley or 
torrent-bed between Jerusalem and the 
Mount of Olives (2 Sam. xv. 23; 1 K. ii. 
37, xv. 13; 2 K. xxiii. 6, 12; 2 Ckr. xv. 
16, xxix. 16*, xxx. 14; Jer. xxxi. 40). In 
2 K. xxiii. 4, Kidrou only. Elsewhere 
Cedron. Now Wady Siili Maryam , and 
Valley of Jehoshaphat . [25, 26, 27.] 

Kin ah (nyp), in the south of Judah (Josh. 

xv. 22)’ Not known. 

Kir (T'p), a country from which tho Syrians 
emu a (Amos ix. 7), and to which thopr 
were taken captive from Damascus (2 K. 

xvi. 0; Amos i. ft); connected with Elam 
(Is. xxii. 6). Nut known, but perhaps in 
Lower Mesopotamia. 

K rit-jiARA*<ETH (2 K. iii. 2ft, R.V. Kir-liare- 
setli) ; Kih-iiauksii (Ih. x\i. 11); Kir- 
iiaiik^etii (Ih. xvi. 7); and Kiu-iikuks 
(Jer. xlviii. 31, 36). See Kij of Moab. 

Kiriathaim (o;npp ), a placo in Moab (Jer. 
xlviii. 1, 23 ; Ezek. xxv. 0). Elsewhere 
Kirjathaim. 

Kikiathjauius (KapiaOtapios). 1 Esdr. v. 19 : 
a corruption of Kirjath-jearim. 

Kikioth (nvnp-i, U.V. Kkkiotii), in Moab 
(Arnos ii. *2). Elsewhere Kertoth. 

KiitJ atii (nnp, R.V. Kiiuatii), in Bcnjaiuiu 
(Josh. x\iii. 28). Now Kuriet el-'Knub. 
Perhaps < lsewhero Kirjath-jearim. 

Kirjathaim (O'nnp, R.V. Kiriathaim). 1. 

On the oft'.t of tho Jordan, in Reuben 
(Num. xxxii. 37; Josh. xiii. 19). Else- 
where Kiruthuim. Possibly el-Kureiyat , 
between Dibon and Medeba. [9.J 2. In 
Nuphtuli; allotted to Ucrdiontte Levites 
(1 Chr. vi. 76). Elsewhere Kartan. 

Kirjath-arba (ysn# 'p, R.V. Kiriath-a.), an 
early name of Hebrou (Geti. xxiii. 2, xxxv. 

27 ; Josh. xiv. 15, xv. 13, 54, xx. 7, xxi. 

II ; Judg. i. 10); given without that ex- 
planation in Neh. xi. 25 only. [7.] 

Kikjatii-auim (on£ »p, R.V. Kiriath-a.), an 
abbreviation of Kirjath-jearim (Ezra ii. 

25). 

lviuj ath-raal (tya p, R.V. Kiriath-b.), 
another name for Kirjath-jearim (Josh, 
xv. 60, xviii. 14). Also Baalali and 
Baulo-of-J udah. 

Kirjath-iiuzoth (ni xq p, R.V. Kiriatii-h.), 
in Moab (Num. xxii. 39). Not knowu. 

Kihjath-jkaium (Dny; p, R.V. Kiri ath-j.), one 
of the four cities of the Giheouites (Josh, 
ix. 17), on north boundary of Jiidali (xv. 

9), and southern one of Benjamin (xviii. 

14, 15); belonged to JudAh (Josh. xv. 

60); depository of tho Ark (1 Sam. vi. 21, 
vii. 1, 2 ; 1 Chr. xiii. 5, 6; 2 Chr. i. 4); 
native place of the prophet Urijah (Jer. 
xxvi. 20).. See also 1 Chr. ii. 50, 52, 53; 
Judg. xviii. 12; Noli. vii. 29. Perhaps 
alluded to in Ps. exxxii. 6 — “wood.” 


Also called Bsalah, Baale-of-Jodab, Kir- 
fath-arim, Kirjath-boal, Kiriathiarus. 
Now either Khurbet *JSrma or Kuriet eU 
‘ Knab . [9, 23.] 

KlRJATlI-SAKNAn (iTjD p, R.V. KlRIATH-B.), 
another name for Debir (Josh. xv. 49). 
Also called K.-sepber. 

Kirjath-sefhkb (npp p, R.V. Kiriath-s.), 
one of the names of Debir or Kirjath- 
sannah (Josh. xv. 1ft, 16; Judg. i. 11, 12). 
Kir op Moab (apto *rp), a fortress in Moab 
(Is. xv. 1). Now Kerale. Elsewhere 
Kir-haraseth, etc. [9.] 

Kisiiiox (p'?p), in Issachar; allotted to Ger- 
shorn* te Levites (Josh. xix. 20; in xxi. 28, 
inoorrectly “Kishon”). Now possibly 
Tell Abu Kadei*. 

Ivishon, the river (pC'p Sm), the scene of 
tho defeat of Sisera (Judg. iv. 7, 13, v. 
21 ; Fh. Ixxxiii. 9, ineorr. “ Kison”). and 
of tho slaughter of the priest"! by Elijah 
(IK. xviii. 40). Now the Nahr el-Mu- 
hutVa. . [9.] 

Kishon (p'tfp, B.V. Kishion). an incorrect 
rendering of Kishion (Josh. xxi. 28). 
Elsewhere Kedeali. 

Kiso.v (pe“p ). an incorrect rendering of Ivishon 
(Ph. Ixxxiii. 9). 

Kmii.isii (ee^ns, R.V. Citttiilibh), in tho low- 
land of Juduh (Josh. xv. 40). Not known. 

Kitron (p-iep), a town of Zcbulun (Judg. i. 
30). PerhupB a corruption of KAttath. 
Identified in the Tulmud with Seffurieh. 

Kittim (Q'na), Gen. x. 4; 1 Chr. i. 7. Else- 
where Chittim. [1.) 

Ivoa (yp), a tribal or district name, por- 
lutps the Assyrian Sutu, near the licad 
waters of the JHyuUi (Ezek. xxiii. 23). 

Ii. 

Laban (|?$>), Deut. i. 1. Not known. 

Laciiish (eba*?), an Amorite city destroyed by 
Joshua (Josh. x. 3, 5, 23, 31-35, xii. 1 1) ; 
in tho lowland of Judah (xv. 39) ; fortified 
by Rohoboam (2 Chr. xi. 9) ; besieged by 
Sennacherib (2 Chr. xxxii. 9; 2 K. xviii. 

14, 17, xix. 8; Is. xxxvi. 2, xxxvii. 8 ; 
Jer. xxxiv. 7). See also 2 K. xiv. 19; 2 
Chr. xxv. 27; Neh. xi. 30; Mic. i. 13. 
Now Tell el-lfeey. [9.] 

Ladder of Tyrus (^ K\7pa$ Ttpov), 1 Mucc. 
xi. 59. The Hub cn-Nalcurah , north of 
*Ahha. 

LAHAI-ROI, THE WELL (»8"I *T1 b 1H3), Gotl. XXIV. 

62, xxv. 11. Elsewhere Beer-lahai-roi. 

Lahmam (D$n^, R.V. Laiimas), in the lowland 
of JudAh (Josh. xv. 40). Now possibly 
Khurbet el-Lahm. 

Laish 1. The original name of the 

city Dan (Judg. xviii. 7, 14, 27, 29). 
Elsowhere Leslie in. Now Tell eUKddy. 

[9.] 2. (nc^, i.e. Laishah, and so in 

R.V.), apparently a village of Bonjamln 
(Is. x. 30). Possibly the same as Adasa. 

Lakum (op^, i.e. Lakkum, and so in R.V.), 
on the boundary of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 

33). Not known. 

Laodioea (Aao&lKtia), in Asia Minor, near 
Colossal (Col. iv. 13, 15; Rev. i. 11, lit. 

14). Now Keh' hinsar, near Venuli. [21.] 


Lasea (Aatrata), a place In Crete (Acts *xvil. 
8). Its ruins still retain the ancient 
name. £21.] 

Lash a (prS), Gon. x. 19. Hot known. Pro- 
bably on east side of the Jordan. 

Labharon (j‘n^, R.V. Las-sharon), a Cana- 
anife city (Josh. xii. 18). How perhaps 
Sdrdna , in Galilee. 

Lebanon (jb^n), tho well-known mountain- 
range in the north of the Holy Land, on 
the west of the plain of eUBukffia (Deut. 

• i* 7, iii. 25, xi. 24 ; Josh, i. 4, ix. 1, xl. 17, 
xii. 7, xiii. 5, 0 ; Judg. iti. 3, ix. 15; IK. 
iv. 33, v. 0, 9, 14, vii. 2, ix. 19, x. 17,21 ; 
2 K. xiv. 9, xix. 23; 2 Chr. ii. 8, 10, viii. 
C, ix. 16, 20, xxv. 18; Ezra iii. 7; Ps. 
xxix. ft, 6, lxxil. 16; xoii. 12, civ. 10; 
Cant. iii. 9, iv. 8, II, 15, v. 15, vii. 4; Is. 
il. 13, x. 34, xiv. 8, xxix. 17, xxxiii. 9, 
xxxv. 2, xxxvii. 24, xl. 16, lx. 13; Jer. 
xviii. 14, xxii. 6, 20, 23; Ezek. xvii. 3, 
xxvii. 5, xxxi. 3, 15, 16; Hob . xiv. ft, 6, 
7; hjah. i. 4; Hab. ii. 17; Zech. x. 10, 
xi. 1). Lise where Li hanus. £3, 9, II J 
N.B. — Anti-ltbanus (*AmA(0avos)—- 
the range on the cast of the Bukd'a — 
occurs in Judith i. 7. £3.] 

Lebaoi'ii (ntejb), in the extreme south of 
Judah (Josh. xv. 32). Not known. 

Lkuonaii (roiaV), near Shiloh (Judg. xxi. 19). 
Now el-Lubban , 2 milos west of Seiltin. 

. [ 9 -] 

IitHAuiM (D'sgS), a Mizraite people (Gen. x. 

13; 1 Chr. i. 11). Probably identical 
with the Lubim. [1.] , 

Lehi (»nj;n), in Judah, on the confines of Phi- 
listia, near tho cliff Etam (Judg. xv. 9, 14, 

19: in ver. 19, “in the jaw” should be 
“ in Lehi,” and so in R.V.). Not kuown. 

Lksiiem (d^). Josh. xix. 47. Elsewhere 
Laish. 

Letuhihm ( pti'tob ), tho tribe of Dodan, son of 
Jokshnn (Gen. xxv. 3). Not known. 

Leummim (o 'tpyh), the tribe of Dedao, son of 
Jokshan (Gen. xxv. 3). Not known. 

Libanus (6 Aifiavoi), the Greek form of Le- 
banon (1 Esdr. iv. 48, v. 55 ; 2 Esdr. xv. 

20 ; Judith i. 7 ; Eoclus. xxiv. 13, 1. 12). 

Libnah (n^f?). 1. A city in the lowland 

of Judah, apparently between Makktdoh 
and Lachish (Josh. x. 29, 31, 32, 39, xii. 

15, xv. 42). Allotted to the priests (Josh, 
xxi. 13; 1 Chr. vi. 57). Besieged by 
Bennacherib (2 K. xix.,8 ; Is. xxxvii. 8). 

Bee also 2 K. viii. 22, xxiii. 81, xxiv. 18 ; 

2 Chr. xxi. 10; Jer: lit. 1. Not known. 

2. One of the stations of the Israelites 
in the wilderness (Num. xxxiii. 20, 21). 

Not known. 

Libya (qw, t>. Put, as in R.V. : Ai0^), the 
part of Africa N.W. of Eg) pt (Ezek. xxx. 
ft, xxxviii. ft; Acts ii. 10). In Jer. xlti. 

9 “ the Libyans ” should be “ Put.” 
Else* here Lubim. ^ [17,18,21.] 

Libyans (d'sS), inaccurately for Lubim (Dan. 
xi. 43), * 

Lod (t* 7), a town of Benjamin (1 Cbr. viii. 12; 

Ezra ii. 33; Neh. vii. 37, xi. 85). In the 
New Testament Lydda, now Ltidd. [9.] 

Lo-dkbab ("91 ^0, beyond Jordan (2 Sam. ix. 

4, 5; xvii. 27; and possibly Josh. xiii. 

26, M of Debir”). Not known. 
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Lubim and Lubiks (□' 3 ^), an Afrioan people 
named with Cushites and Sukkiim (2 
Chr. xii. 3, xvi. 8 ; Nah. iiL 9). Probably 
the same as the Lehablm, and situated 
N.W. of Egypt. Elsewhere Libya and 
Libyans. 

Lud and Ludim (i^ and O'-iA), a people 
(Gen. x. 13, 22 ; 1 Cbr. i. 11, 17) named 
with Cush and Put (Is. lxvi. 19; Jer. 
xlvi. 9; Ezek. xxvii. 10, xxxviii. 5; 
Judith ii. 23). In Jor. xlvi. 9 it is ren- 
dered Lydians (R.V. Ludim), and in 
Ezek. xxx. 5, Lydia (R.V. Lud). The 
Ludim were situated on the Mediter- 
ranean, north of Egypt, and wore pro- 
bably Lydian mercenaries, [1, 18.] 

Ldhith,tub abcent ok (rrniSn nSy.D),aplttoe 
in Moab (Is. xv. 5; Jer. xlviii. ft). Not 
known, but perhaps TaVat el-Utith , W. 
ofMt. Nebo. 

Luz (yh t and nyh, i.e, Luzab). 1. Either 
close to or identical with Bethel (Gen. 
xxviii. 19, xxxv. 9, xlviii. 3 ; *Josh. xvi. 
2, xvi ii. 13; Jadg. i. 23). [3.] 2. In 

the “land of the Hittites” (Judg. i. 26). 
Not known. 

Lygaonia ( Avtcaovld ), a district in Asia Minor, 
for min g part of the provinces of Cappa- 
docia aud (Galatia (Acts xiv. 9, 11). [21.] 

Lyoia (Auk fa), in the S.W. of Asia Minor, 
opposite Rhodes (1 Macc. xv. 23; Acts 
xxvii. 5). [21.] 

Lydda (Au$8a), in the plain of Bharan, SLR. 
of Joppa (1 Macc. xi. 34 ; Acts ix. 82, 35, 
38). The ancient Lod ; now LUdd. [19.] 

Lydia (A i/8/a), maritime provineo in wist of 
Asia Minor (1 Macc. viii. 8). In Ezek. 
xxx. 5 (yb) it is incorrectly put for Lud. 

Lydians (Q'TiS), an inaccurate rendering of 
Ludim (Jer. xlvi. 9). 

Lystra (Aun-rpa), in Lycaonia, near Derbo 
(Acts xiv. 9, 8, 21, xvi. 1, 2; 2 Tim. iii. 
11). Now Khatin St rat. [21.] 


M. 

Maacah (rojjp), a small kiugdom adjoining 
Geshur. * In Manasseh, east of Jordan 
(2 Bam. x. 9, 8; 1 Cbr. xix. 7). The 
people wore descended from Nahor (Qen. 
xxii. 24). Elsewhere Byria-Maacbak. 

Maacuathi, and Maaohathhes Cnpj|D), 
Dent. iit. 14; Josh. xii. 5, xiii. 11,13; 
2 Sam. xxiii. 34; 2K, xxv. 23; 1 Chr. iv. 
19; Jer. xl. 8. The people of tho fore- 
going. 

Maalkh acrabbim .(O'anpp n^p.p, R.V. the 
ascent of A.), Josh. xv. 3. ’ Elsewhere, 
Ascent of Akrabbim. 

Maarath (rnjjo), in tho highlands of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 58). Perhaps Beit Ummar. 
Mac a lon (MavdAwi'), 1 Esdr. v. 21. A cor- 
ruption of Miohmash. 

Macedonia (Ma/ceWfa), tho well-known coun- 
try on the north of Greece (Acts xvi. 9, 
10, 12, xviii. ft, xix. 21, 22, 29, xx. 1, 8; 
Ropi. xv. 26; 1 Cor. xvi, 5; 2 Cor. i. 19, 
- ii. 18, vii. 5, viii. 1. ix. 2, 4, xi. 9 ; Phil, 
iv. 15; 1 These, i 7, 8, iv. 10; 1 Tim. i. 
8). In the Apocrypha it is denoted by 
Chittira. [21.] 

Macedonian (McikMv), Estb. xvi. 10, 14; 

1 Maco. i. 1, vL 2; 2 Maoc. viii. 20; 
Aots xxvii. 2. 


Maohbbwah (ttrac). Perhaps a town of 
Judah (l Chr. ii. 49). Not known. 

Maohmas (Maxfufo). 1 Msec. ix. 73. The 
Greek form of Miohmash. 

Machpelah (n^aon), the spot containing 
the field ana the cave purchased by 
AbrahAtn for his burial-placo(Gon. xxiii. 
9, 17, 19, xxv. 9, xlix. 30, 1. 13). A cavo 
still exists beneath the floor of tho sacred 
enclosure at Hebron. 

Madai O 79 ), Gen. x. 2; 1 Ohr. i. 5. Tho 
nation of tho Modes. [1, 18.] 

M adi an (MaSieip, R.V. Miiuan), tho Greek 
form of Midian (Judith ii. 26; Acts vii. 
29). 

Madmannah (n^ono), in tho Bouth of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 31; 1 Chr. ii. 49). Not 
known. 

Madmen (Jp^o), in Moab (Jor. xlviii. 2). Not 
known. 

Madmenaii (nppnD), * n Benjamin, north of 
Jerusalem (Is. x. 31).* Not known. 

Madon (pip), a Canaanito city, probubly in 
tho north of tho country (Josh. xi. 1, xii. 
19). Now possibly KhurM Mailt n. 

Maqbibh possibly, but not certainly, 

a placo (Ezra ii. 30). Not kuown. 

Maodala (McryaSui/). accurately Magadan 
nnd so in R.V. On tho west side of the 
Lake of Galilee (Matt. xv. 39). In Mark 
it is Dulmtiuutka. Probably at, or near, 
Mejdel. [20.] 

Maced (Ma*^8, R.V. Makf.d), 1 Macc. v. 36. 
Elsewhere Maked. Not knowu. 

Magiddo (May«88c£, R.V. Mfgtddo), 1 Esdr. 
i. 29. Elsewhere Meg id do. 

Magog On-p), a Japhetic proplu (Gen. x. 2; 
1 Chr. i. ft; Ezek. xxxviii. 2, xxxix. 9; 
Rev. xx. 8). Tho Lydians, but in Ezek. 
possibly the Scythians. 

Mahanaim (trjn.D), on tho east of Jordan. 
Apparently south of tho Jabbok, in Gad ; 
sceno of tho wrestling of Jacob and of 
the lamentation of David (Gen. xxxii 2; 
.Tosh. xiii. 29, 80, xxi. 38; 2 Bain. ii. 8, 
12, 29, xvii. 24, 27, xix. 32 ; IK. ii. 8, iv. 
14; 1 Chr. vi. 80; Cant. vi. 13, R.V.). 
Now possibly Mahneh. [9.] 

Mahanrh-dan (fpnp.no), behind Kirjath- 
jearim, and l>etween Zorah and Eshtaol 
(Judg. xiii. 25, xviii. 12). The plain in 
Wady eX-Mutluk , or in Wady Surar. 

Mahavite (D'jrjD), 1 Chr. xi. 46. Not known. 
Probably a corrupt rending. 

Makaz (yp.9), » place (1 K. iv. 9) apparently 
in the N.W. part of Judah, but not 
known. 

Maked (Mok 18), iu Gilead (l Macc. v. 29, 3G). 
Elsewhere Muged. Perhaps el-Mejed, N. 
of ‘ Amman. 

Mari if. loth (nSnfJD), one of the encampmeuts 
in tbo wilderness (Num. xxxili. 25). 

Makkrdaii (rnj?D), the placo where tho five 
Canaenite kings wero killed. In tho low 
oountry of Judan (Josh, x 10, 19, 17, 21, 
28, 29, xv. 41). Not known; possibly 
el-Mughdr. 

Maktesh (&n ?qh), in or near Jerusalem 
(Zeph. i. il). Not known. 


Mallos (McfAAor), in Oiliaia, on the rtliore of 
the Mediterranean, 20 miles from Tarsus 
(2 Maco. iv. 80). Now Karadath. 

Mamrk (ntdd), a placo facing Mnolipelah at 
Hebron (Gen. xiii. 18, xiv. 13, xviii. ], 
xxiii. 17, 19, xxv. 9. xxxv. 27, xlix. 30, 
L 13). Not known. 

Manahatii (nnjp), 1 Chr. viii. 9. A Benju- 
mjto placo. Not known. 

Manaiiethites, thb (n'mjpn, and *nnjpn), a 
family of Judah (1 Chr. ii. 52, 54). 

Manahheh (n^ 3 D), the tribo which traced its 
origin to tho eldest son of Joseph. It 
ultimately divided into two portions, one 
on tho oast and tho other on the west of 
Jordan. That on the east embraced 
Gilead, Bashan, And Argob; that on tbo 
west lay between Ephraim and Issachar 
(Gen. xii. 51, xlvi. 20, xlviii. 1, 5, 13, 11, 
17, 20, 1 23; Num. i. 10, 34, 35, ii. 20, 
vii. 54, x 23, xiii. 11, xxvi. 28, 29, 31, 
xxvii. 1, xxxii. 33, 39-11, xxxiv. 14, 23, 
xxxvi. 1, 12; Deut. iii. 13, 14, xxix. 8, 
xxxiii. 17, xxxiv. 2; Josh. i. 12, iv. 12, 
xii. 9, xiii. 7, 29, 81, xiv. 4, xvi. 4, 9, xvii. 
1-3, 5-12, 17, xviii. 7, xx. 8, xxi. 5, 9, 25, 
27, xxii. 1, 7, 9 11, 13, 15, 21, 30, 31 : 
Judg. i 27, vi. 15, 35, vii. 23, xi. 29; 1 K. 
iv. 13 ; 1 Cbr. v. 18, 23, 29, vi. 91, 92, 70. 
71, vii. 14, 17, 29, ix. 3. xii. 19, 20, 31, 
37, xxvi. 32, xxvii. 20, 21 ; 2 Cbr. xv. 9, 
xxx. 1, 10, 11, 18, xxxi. 1, xxxiv. 9, 9, 
I*s. lx. .7, Ixxx. 2, cviii. 8; Is. ix. 21; 
Ezek. xlviii. 4, 5). Elsewhere Kumisses. 

L9.] 

Manahrks (Maearm7)0, the Greek form of 
Matmssch (Rev. vii. 9). 

Manasbitks (»£jd), Deut. iv. 43; Judg. xii. 4 
(accurately, Manassoh) ; 2 K. x. 33. 

Maun (pyp), in the mountains of Judah, 0110 
of the retreats of David (Josh. xv. 55 ; 
1 Bum. xxiii. 24, 25, xxv. 2). Now Ma'in, 
7 miles south of llobion. [9.J 

Maonitks, the (pyp. i.e. Muon), Judg. x. 12. 
Identical with tho Mehuuim. 

Maraii (nnp), iu tho wilderness of Etham, 3 
days* distiu co from tbo crowing of tbo 
Red Sea (Exod. xv. 23; Num, xxxiii. 8, 
9). Not known. 

Maralah (nf?jpo), 011 the boundary of Zobu- 
lun (Josh. xix. 11). Not known; pos- 
sibly Al'alul. 

Makkshaii (n^Njyp), in the low country of 
Judah (Josh. xv. 44 ; 2 Cbr. xi. 8, xiv. 9, 
10, xx. 37; Mic. i. 15; 1 Mucc. v. 99; 

2 Maco. xii 35. Also 1 Chr. ii. 42, iv. 
21). Now Khurbtt Mcr'aa/i, close to Brit 
Jib tin. [9.] 

Maris a (M aptnd), tbo Greek form of the fore- 
going (2 Macc. xii. 35). [13.J 

M a rotk (nnp), in tbo low country of Judah 
(Mic. i. 12). Not known. 

Mars* Hill, Acts xvii. 22. Elsewhere Areo- 
pagus, as iu R.V. 

Masaloth (MeffaAcvfl, R.V. Mksaloth), in or 
near Arbela (Irbic/) (1 Macc, ix. 2). 
Possibly tho cuverns called Kula'at lbn 
Ma'un. 

Mash (zto), a Sheiuitc, Aramcan people (Gen. 
x. 23). Possibly survives iii M. Masius. 
Elsewhere M eshcch. [ 1 .] 

Masiial (^p), 1 Chr. vi. 74. Elsewhero 
Misheal and Mishal, and* possibly Mu- 
sulotb. 
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MasphA (MatnnrpJ, R.V. Mizpeh). 1. Oppo 
site Jerusalem (1 Maoc. iii. 46). llic 
ancient Mizpeh of Beiu’awiii. 2. (Ma 
a<pd, R.V. Mizpeh). On east of Jordan 
(1 Mucc. v. 35), Mizpeb of Gilead. 

Masrkkah (npni?p), # Gon. xxxvi. 36; 1 Ohr. 
i. 47. Not known. 

Massah (npp), also called Meribab (Exod. xvi. 
7; I’d. xcv. 8, R.V,). Not known . . 

Mattanah (n;np), on the E. or S.E. of the 
Dead Sea (Num. xxi. 18,19). Not known. 

MKAH,rnKTowKROF(»nypri ^ijp, It. V.H am-m.), 
in the wall of Jortisalein (Nob. iii. J, xii. 
90). J'robnhly at the N.E. of the city. 

C26.J 

Mi kni (May/, R.V. Maani). 1 Esdr. v. 81. A 
corrupt Greek form of Mcli uni m. 

Mkakaii (nn]?o) t apparently in tho north, near 
Zidon (Josh. xiii. 4). Not kaown. 

Medaba (MrjSa/Ba), the Greek form of Medcba 
(l Mucc. ix. 39). 

Mkde, the (’Upn), Dan. xi. 1. 

Medkha (n^tq), in Moab, east of Jordau 
(Num. xxi. 30; Josh. xiii. 9, 16; 1 Chr. 
xiv. 7 ; Is. xv. 2). Now Medeba, S.E. of 
lle*Ldn. [ 9 .] 

Mri»m, the (Hp, M;?3o0» 2 K. xvii. 6, xviii. 

1 1 ; Ezra vi. 2; Is. xiii. 17 ; Jor. xxv. 25, 
li. 1 1, 28 ; Dau. ix. 1 ; 2 Esdr.'i. 8 ; Judith 
i. 1. xvi. 10; 1 Macc. i. 1; Acts ii. 9. 
Reside* the above, Mkdrs and Persians 
occurs Dan. v. 28, vi. 8, 12, 15; and Per- 
sians and Medes, Esth. i. 19. Else- 
where Madai. 

Media (np, My?8/a), a country lying N.W. of 
Persia (Estli. i. 3, 14, 18, x. 2; Is. xxi 2; 
Dan. viii. 20; 1 Eslr. iii. 1, 14, vi. 23; 
Tob. i. 14, 15, iii. 7, iv. 1, 20, ix. 2, xi. 15, 
xiv. 4, 14; 1 Macc. vi. 56, viii. 8, xiv. 1, 

2). [12, 14, 15, 16.] 

Median, the (*^p or rw^p), Dan. v. 31. 

Mkgiddo (njo), an ancient Can a an i to city or 
district (Josh. xii. 21, xvii. 11; Judg. i. 

27 ; IK. iv. 12, ix 15 ; 2 K. ix. 27, xxiii. 

29, 30; 1 Chr. vii. 29). The waters of 
Mkgiddo- (Judg. v. 19), and valley of 
Mkgiddo (2 Chr. xxxv. 22). Elsewhere 
Magiddo, Mcgiddoo, ami perhaps Anna - 
[fed Ion. Now probably cl-Lrjju'i. [9.] 

Meo i dikin, the valley of (pip? nyps), Zoch. 
xii. 11. Tho same as the preceding. 

Mkholathite, the C^npn), 1 Sam. xviii. 19 ; 

2 Sam. xxi. 8. A native of Mcholah ; 

1 ossibly of Ahcl-meholah. 

Mkhunim (Q'pyp, R.V. Mf.unim), Ezra ii. 50. 
Same ns the following. Elsewhere Maou, 
Meaui, Meunim. 

Meiidnims (Q'ppp, R.V. Meunim), 2 Clir. 
xxvi. 7. Though so different in its Eng- 
lish form, this n.uno is really identical 
with that elsewhere given as Maonites. 

In 2 Chr. xx. 1, “Ammonites” is pro- 
bably a corruption of the samo name, the 
people being referred to in vers, 10 and 
22 as “ the men of Mount St ir.” 

Me-jarkox (pp-pn '£)♦ in Dan, near Joppa 
(Josh. xix. 46). Not known. 

Mskonah (rqbp, R.V. Meconah), in Judah 
(Nob. xk 28). Possibly Khurbet el- 
Mekenna. 


Melita (M tXlrri), the island on which 8. Paul 

I was wrecked (Acts xxviii. 1). Now 

Malta. P*-J 

Memphis (r jfc , i.e. Moph : M//u0<s), a city in 
Egjpt (lies. ix. 6 ; Juditli i. 10). It was 
on the left bank of tho Nile, theoapital of 
Lower Egypt, and tho great nocropolis. 
Elsewhere Noph. Now Mitrahenny . 

Mko^knim, the plain of (o'lpyp an 
oak, ns in R.V. (not a plain), near Ske- 
chem (Judg. ix. 37). Not known. 

Mephaath (nypp aud nyo'g), on tho east 
of Jordan near Hcshbon ; allotted to tho 
Meraritos (Josh. xid. 18, xxi. 87; 1 Chr. 
vi. 79; Jer. xlviii. 21). Not known. 

Mekan (M ipfrav. It V. Mkrran), Bar. iii. 23. 
Not known. Perhaps a corruption of 
Medan, or Midian. 

Mkratiiaim, tub land of (DTnp VT^vO* J er * 

1. 21. Probably a poetical name for 
Clmldtoa. 

Meriu ah (n^np = “chiding” or “ strife”), 
tho name given to the place where the 
rook was struck and the people murmured 
(Exod. xvii. 7; Num. xx. 13, 24, xxvii. 
14 ; Dout. xxxiii. 8 ; Ps. lxxxi. 7). 

Merii.aii-kadesii, the waters of (sihp T »p 'p), 
a name given to Kadcsh (Deut. xxxii. 51). 
In Ez« k. xlvii. 19 and xlviii. 28, tho sumo 
name (with a slight difference) is rendered 
“waters of strife ;” in A.V. “Meriboth,” 
and “ Meribath ” in R.V. 

Merom, the waters of (□‘np 'p), somewhere 
in the northern part of the Holy Land 
(Josh. xi. 5, 7). Tho name is usually 
given to the Bahnret el-IIuleh , but there 
is no diroct evidence. [9.] 

Mehoxotuite Onnp), nativo of Bomo place 
called Meronoth. Nut known, hut pos- 
sibly in Beujamiu(l Chr. xxvii. 30; Neh. 
iii. 7). 

Meroz (n“ip), Judg. v. 23. Not kuowu. [9.] 

Meseoh and Mkshkuh (Tjeto). 1. A Japhetic 
people (Gen. x. 2 ; 1 Chr. i. 5 ; Ps. oxx. 5 ; 
Kzek. xxvii. 13, xxxii. 26, xxxviii. 2, 3, 
xxxix. 1). Probably the progenitors of 
thoMoschi. [18.] 2. A Sliomite people 

(1 Chr. i. 17). Elsewhere Mash. 

Mkhha (n^d), one of tho limits of the Jok- 
tanites (Gen. x. 30). Not known. [1.] 

Mesopotamia (onpjj tnij: Mcnoworafita), the 
district enclosed bn tween tho Tigris and 
Euphrates, especially tho north-western 
portion thereof (Gen. xxiv. 10; Dcut. 
xxiii. 4; Judg. iii. 8, 10; 1 Chr. xix. 6; 
Judith ii. 24, v. 7, 8, viii. 26; Acts ii. 9, 

vii* 2). [6, 21.] 

Methkg-ammaii (ngwri Jnp), 2 Sam. viii. 1. 
Possibly a corrupt reading. The parallel 
passugu (1 Chr. xviii. 1) has “Gath and 
her daughter-towns.” 

Meunim (opiyp), Neh. vii. 52. Elsewhere 
Mehunim. 

Michmas (Dpsp), a variation, probably a later 
form, of Alichmaah (Ezra ii. 27; Neh. 
vii. 31). 

Micumarh (b^d), 1 Saw. xiii. 2, 5, 11, 16,23, 
xiv. 5,31 ; Neh. xi. 31 ; Is. x. 28. Else- 
where Michmas and Macalon. Tho naino 
perhaps contains that of Chcmosh, tho 
Moabite divinity. Now Mukhina*. 

[9,23.] | 


Miohmrthah (npp^on, R.V. Miohmkthath> 
on tho boundary of Ephraim and Manns* 
soh, facing Sheehem (Josh. xvi. 6, xvii. 7). 
Now probably the Sahel el-Mukhnah , E. 
of Sheehem. 

Middin (pip), in the 44 wilderness 99 of Judah, 
probably near the Dead Sea (Josh. XV. 
61 ). Not known. 

Midian (jnp),an Arab people descended from 
Abraham and Keturah (Gen. xxv. 2, 4, 
xxx vi. 35 ; Exod. ii. 15, 16, iii. 1, iv. 19, 
xviii. 1 ; Num. xxii 4, 7, xxv. 15, 18, 
xxxi. 3. 8, 9 ; Josh. xiii. 21 ; Judg. vi. 1, 
2, vii. 8, 13-15, 25, viii. 3,5, 12,22,26,28, 
ix. 17 ; 1 K. xi. 18; 1 Chr. i. 32, 33, 46 ; 
Is. ix. 4, x. 26, lx. 6; Hab. iii. 7). In 
the following passages Midian is, in the 
Authorized Vorslon, inaccurately rendered 
“tho Midianites;” Num. xxxi. 3, 7; 
Judg. vi. 2, 3, 6, 7. 11, 13, 14, 16, 33, vii. 

1, 2, 7, 12, 23-25, viii. 1 ; Ps. lxxxiii. 9. 
Klso where Madian. [7.] 

Midianite ('3 t hd), Gen. xxx vii. 28, 36; Num. 
x 29,*rxxv. 17, xxxi. 2; and see the passage* 
quoted above. 

Midiamtihh woman (ivjhc), Num. xxv. 6, 
14,15. 

Miqdal-el in Naphtali (Josh. xix. 

38). Possibly Mujeidel , nour Yarun. 

Migdalgad (i) 'p), in tho lowland of Judah 
(Josh, xv, 87). Perhaps Mejdel , 2 miles 
E. of Asculuu. [9.] 

Mt'iDob (^vipp). 1. (Exod. xiv. 2; Num. 
xxxiii. 7), on the oast frontier of Egypt.. 
[7.] 2. (Jor. xliv. 1, xl\i. 14; also Ezek. 

xxix 19, xxx. 6, though here rendered 
“ towor ”), on the N.E. frontier of 
Egypt, 10 miles from Pclusium. Now 
TtU es- Semut. [7.] 

Micron (pn;p), near S.iuPs town of Gibcah 
(1 Sam. xiv. 2; Is. x. 28). Not kuowu. 

Miletus and (incorrectly) Mi letum (M/AijTOf), 
a city of Asia Minor, south of EphesiiH, 
and on tho coast, though now 10 miles 
inland (Acts xx. 15, 17; 2 Tim. iv. 20). 
Now Palaiiit. [21.J 

Millo (Ki^pn), in ancient Jerusalem (2 Sam . 
v. 9 ; 1 K. ix. 15, 24, xi. 27 ; 1 Chr. xi. 8; 

2 Chr. xxxii. 5; perhaps also 2 K. xii. 20). 
Possibly the cittdel, the a/cra or tortresa 
on Mount Zion, but very doubtful. 

Millo, the house of (ni^d rv2), Judg. ix. 6, 

29. Perhaps a part of Shoehorn— the 
citadel. 

Minni (\?p), a kingdom on tho E. border of 
tbe kingdom of Ararat, or Armenia (Jer. 
li. 27). 

Minnith (rvjp).oii tho east of Jordan, probably 
betwocn Hcshbon and Rabbath-ammou 
(Jmlg. xi. 38). The same place is pos- 
sibly alluded to in Ezc^. xxvii. 17, but 
this is uncertain. 

MiniKAD, the gate (ipppn R.V. Ham- 
michkad), at Jerusalem, apparently a 
gate of the temple, on the north side 
(Neh. iii. 81). * [26.] 

Misgab (a^pn), in Moab (Jer. xlviii. 1; 
perhaps also Is. xxv. 12, though these • 
rendered “ high fort ”). Possibly identical 
with Mizpeh of Moab. 

Misiial and Misheal in Asher; al- 

lotted to tbe Gershouite Levites (Josh, 
xix. 26, xxi. 30). Elsewhere Mashal. 
Not known. Perhaps in Wddy M'aUleh . 
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Mishraites C^^D), natives of a town colo- 
nized from Kirjath-jearim (1 Clir. ii. 53). 
Not known. 

Mibrephoth-maim (otd nteifeH?), near Zidon 
(Josh. xi. 8, xiii. 6). fiot known, but 
probably Zarephath, now Sara/end. [9.] 

Mithgah (njsno, R.V. Mithkah), ono of the 
encampments in tlio desert (Nuin. xxxiii. 
28, 29). Not known. 

Mithnite ('?np), native of an unknown placo 
called Mothen (1 Chr. xi. 43). 

Mitylenk (MituA^fiOi the chief town of Lesbos 
(Acts xx. 14, 15). Now Cantro. [21. J 
Mizau, the hill ("ijjyd "in), apparently in the 
north part of tho Transjordanio Holy 
Land (Ph. xlii. 0), but not known. 
Mizpah and Mizpkii (n*json). 1. On Mount 
Gilead (Gen. xxxi. 49 ; Judg. x. 17, xi. 11, 
34, xx. 1, 3, xxi. 1, 5, 8 ; 1 Macc. v. 33); 
also called Mizpeh-of-Gilead (Judg. xi. 
29), and clsewhoro probably R imath- 
nii/.peh and Ramoth-giloud. •Perhaps 
S&f, hut uncertain. [9] 

2. Mizpeh of Moab (1 Sam. xxii. 3). 

Not known. [9.J 

3. Tho Lund of M izpch ('on )HR), some- 
whero in tho north of the Iloly Land 
(Josh. xi. 3), which is possibly identical 
with 

4. Tho valley of Mizj eh ('q nyj^a), 
Josh. xi. 8 ; which is perhaps tho modern 
JJuhd'a , between tho rungos of L»*>au«n 
and Anti-lebanon. 

5. Tn the lowland of Judah (Josh. xv. 
38). Not known. 

0. In Benjamin (Josh, xviii. 2G ; 1 Sam. 
vii. 5-7, 11, 12. 16, x. 17 : 1 K. xv. 22; 
2 K. xxv. 23, 23; 2 Chr. xvi. G; Nell. iii. 
7, 15, 19; Jer. xl. G, 8, 10, 12, 13, 15, xli. 
1, 3, 6, 10, 14, 1G; Hos. v 1). Not 
known, but perhaps one of tho summits 
ot the ridgo N. of Jerusalem. [9, 23.] 

Mizuaim (qn^p), Egypt (Gen. x. 6, 13; 1 Chr. 

I. 8, 1 1), by which it is elsewhere rendered 
in the Authorized Version. [1,7.] 

Moah (3$hd), the well-known nation, tho 
settled portion of the people of Lot. They 
resided on tho East side of the Dead Sea 
(Gen. xix. 37; Exod. xv. 15; Num. xxi. 

II, 13, 15, 2G. 28, 29, xxii. 3, 4, 7, 8, 10, 
14, 21, 36, xxiii. G, 7, 17, xxiv. 17, xxv. I, 
xxxiii. 44; Deut. ii. 8, 18; Josh. xxiv. 
9; Judg. iii. 12, 14, 15, 17,28-30, x.G, xi. 

17, 25; Ruth i. 4; 1 Sam. xii. 9, xiv. 47, 
xxii. 3, 4; 2 Sam. viii. 2, 12, xxiii. 20; 

1 K. xi. 7; 2 K. i. 1, iii. 4, 5, 7, 10,13,23, 
2G ; l Chr. iv. 22, xi. 22, xviii. 2, 11; 

2 Chr. xx. 1, 16, 22, 23; Nch. xiii. 23; 
Ps. lx. 8, lxxxiii. G, cviii. 9; Is. xi. 14, 
xv. 1, 2, 4, 5, 8, 9, xvi. 2, 4, 6, 7, 11-14, 
xxv. TW; Jer. ix. 2G, xxv. 21, xxvii. 3, 
xl. 11, xlviii. L 2, 4, 9, 1L 13, 15, 16, 

18, 20, 23, 2G, 28, 29, 31, 35, 3G, 38-47; 
Ezek. xxv. 9, 11; Dan. xi. 41 ; Amos 
ii. 1, 2; Mic. vi. 5; Zeph. it. 8,9; Judith 
i. 12, v. 2, 22, vii. 8). In tho following 
passages in A.< W. Moab is inaccurately 
rendered “ the Moabites ; M Gen. xix. 37 ; 
Num. xxii. 4 ; Deut. ii. 9; Judg. iii. 28; 

• * 2 Sam. viii. 2; 1 K. xi. 33; 2 lv. iii. 18, 
21, 22, 24, xiii. 20, xxiii. 13, xxiv. 2. 

[7, 9, 11.] 

a Moabite, Moabites (o$rto, dou'io), Deut. ii. 
11, 29, xxiii. 8; 1 Chr. xi. 40, xviii. 2; 
Ezra ix. 1 ; Neh. xiii. 1 ; 1 Esdr. viii. 69. 
Also the passages quoted above. 


Moabitess, Moabite woman (rpatiiD), Ruth 
i. 22, ii. 2, 6, 21, iv. 5, 10 ; 1 k. xi. 1 ; 2 
Chr. xxiv. 2G. 

In addition to the above, occur tho follow- 
ing:— 

The land of Moab (>d ]nn), Deut. i. 5, 
xxix. 1, xxtii. 49, xxxi v. 5, 6; Judg. xi. 
15, 18; Jer. xlviii. 24, 83. 

The plains of Moab ('d rfaip ),i.e. tho por- 
tion of the Jordan valley belonging to M. 
(Num. xxii. l,xxvi. 8, 63, xxxi. 12, xxxiii. 
48 50, xxxv. 1, xxxvi. 13; Dent xxxiv. 1, 
8 ; Josh. xiii. 32). 

The country, ou field, of Moab ('O nit?), 
i.e. the cultivated ground on the upland 
(Gen. xxxvi. 35; Num. xxi. 20; Ituth i. 
1, 2, 6, 22, ii. G, iv. 3; 1 Chr. i. 46, viii. 8). 

Mochmpb, the iirook (<5 x f ^ a PP oy M oxfi°iIp)i 
Judith vii. 18. Probably Wady el-Ahmar, 
near Ahrabdh. 

Mown (Mw5eW or Ma>5«t(/£), native placo of 
tho Muccabecs (1 Mace. ii. 1, 15, 23, 70, 
ix. 19, xiii. 25, 30, xvi. 4; 2 Mace. xiii. 
14). Now Midieli , 13 miles W. of Bethel. 

Moladah (jtt^io), in tho extreme south of 
Juduh (Josh. xv. 26, xix. 2; 1 Chr. iv. 2H; 
Neh. xi. 26). Perhaps Tell el-Milh. [9.] 

Morabtiiltk OrpniD), nativo of Morcshcth 
(Jer. xx \i. 18 ; Mic. i.i>. 

Morf.ii, the platn of (rrno i.e the oak 
of M.,uiul so in R.V ), near Shcchem(Gen. 
xii. G ; Deut. xi. 30). [7.] 

Mokeii, the hill of ('on nyaj), Judg. vii. 1. 
Possibly Jtbel ed-JMhy, or “ littlo Hor- 
mon.” 

Mouesheth-c.atii (ru nc'^a), in the lowland 
of Judah (Mic. i. 14). Not known. 

Moriah, the land of (nnon yiR), gene- 
rally identified with tho district, in which 
Mount Moriah lies, but pcrlmps near 
Shcchem (Gen. xxii. 2). 

Moriah, mount ('on in), the eminoneo on 
which Solomon built tho Templo (2 Chr. 
iii. 1). 

Morians’ land, the. In tho Prayer-book 
the Hebrew CiiBh (A.V. Ethiopia) is thus 
rendered in Ps. lxviii. 31. 

Moseraii and Moseroth (iipio aud mipb, 
R.V. Moskraii), tho scene of Aaron’s 
death (Num. xxxiii. 30, 31 ; Deut. x. G). 
Not known, but near Petra. 

Mountain of the Amoritks (no an in), 
Deut. i. 19, 20. Now probably the 
“ mountains of tho Azazimeh, ,, which 
rise abruptly from the tUTih plateau at 
the extreme south end of Palestine. 

Mozah (iixon), in Benjamin (Josh, xviii. 26). 
Probably Kulonieh , 4 miles W. of Jeru- 
salem, and identified by some authorities 
with the Emmaus of tho Now Testament. 

Myndus (Mih^or), 1 Mneo. xv. 23. Now 
Yemuhlu , on the coast of Asia Minor and 
W. of Halicarnassus ( Budrum ). 

Myra (tA Mi/pa), Acts xxvii. 5. On tiie coast 
of Lycia, now Vembre. [21.] 

Mysia (Miar/a), Acts x\i. 7,8, Norlli-west 
district of Asia 5[inor. [21 .] 


N. 

Naamah (npp.j), in the lowland of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 41). Now probably Nd'aneh . 


Naaran (Jiy.3), eostorn limit of Ephraim (1 
Chr. vii.*28). Probably identical with 

Naarath (nip. 3, i.e. Nuurah, and so in R.V.), 
on Bou thorn boundary of Ephraim (Josh, 
xvi. 7). Not known. 

Nabathites (ot Na£araft<), 1 Macc. v. 25, ix. 
35. 800 Nebaioth. 

Naoiion's thheshinci-floor (pD} pi), 2 8am. 
vi.*0. Elsewhere Ohidon’B. Not known. 

N ADA hatha (Natapddt R.V. Nadabatii), 1 
Macc. ix. 37. Not known. 

Nahai.al, Nauallal, and Nahalol (^Sn 3, 
and ^n 3 .)» hi Zebuluu ; given to Merarito 
Levites (Josh. xix. 15, xxi. 35; Judg. h 
30). Now perhaps * Ain Mdhil. 

Naiialiel (Sl’^n.;), north of tho Arnon, and 
not far from Pisgah (Num. xxi. 19). 
Perhaps tho Wady ’/erica Md'ain. 

Nain (No 1y\ Luke vii. 1 1. Now Mi a, on tho 
N.W. slopes of Jthel ed-JJuhy. [19, 20.] 

Naioth (nVj or nh}), nour Rumah (1 8am. 

xix. 18, 19, 22, 23, xx. 1). Probably tho 
dwelling of a school of prophets. Not 
known. 

Nafiiihu (tf'D}), Ishmaelito tribe (Gen. xxv. 
15 ; l Chr. i. 31). Elsewhere Nephish. 
Not known. 

N A 1*11 tali ( ,{ ?np)), one of the tribes of Israel, 
whoso territory lay hot ween Asher, Ze- 
buliin, and tho upper Jordan, and con- 
tained tho mountain district of the Jlefd l 
Jiethdmh, and the plains of Merj *Ayun 
mid tho upper Jordan with the spring** of 
Jidnid m and JJaebeya. (Gen. xxx. 8. xwv. 
25, xlvi. 24, xlix. 21 ; Exod. i. 4 ; Num. i. 
15, 42, 43, ii. 29, vii. 78, x. 27, xiii. 11. 
x xvi. 18, 50, xxxiv. 28; Deut. xxvii. 13, 
xxxiii. 23, xxxiv. 2; Josh. xix. 82, 39, 

xx. 7 (“Mount N.”), xxi. G, 82; Judg. i. 
33, iv. 6, 10, v. 18, vi. 35, vii. 23; 1 K. iv. 
15, vii. 14, xv. 2(1 ; 2 K. xv. 29; 1 Chr. ii. 
2, vi. 62, 7G, vii. 13, xii. 84, 40, xxvii. 19; 
2 Chr. xvi. 4, xxxiv. G; Ps. lxviii. 27; Is. 

ix. 1 ; Ezek. xlviii. 3, 4, 84.) Else where 

Nephtlmli and Nephthalim. [9.J 

Naphtuhjm (D'nnpj), a Mizraite people (Gen. 

x. 13; 1 Chr. i. 11). Not known. 

Nabor, the ulain of (t& ir«5fov Nacrwp), appa- 
rently between Kedosh and tho Lake of 
Gennesureth (1 Maoo. xi. G7). Doubtless 
tho anciout Hazor. Now possibly the 
Merj el-lladirehyYK'sl of the Jldleh Labe. 

Nazareth (Na(a,^/r), Matt, ii. 23, iv. 13, xxi. 
11, xxvi. 71 ; Mark i. 9, 24, x. 47, xiv. G7, 
xvi. G ; Luke i. 26, ii. 4, 39, 51, iv. 1G, 84, 
xviii. 37 (A N a(topaioi), xxiv. 19 (do.); 
John i. 15, 4G, xviii. 5, 7, xix. 19; Acts 
ii. 22, iii. 6, iv. 10, vi. 11, x. 38, xxii. 8, 
xxvi. 9. Now en-Ndei rah. [19,20.] 

Nkah (nppn), one of tho landmarks on the 
boundary of Zebuluti (Josh. xix. 13). 
Not known. 

Neapolis (NtcfiroAt*), tho place whore St. Paul 
first landed in Europe (Acts xvi. 11). 
Tho port of Philippi. Now Kavalla. 

Nebaioth (n'v^), the chief and oldest of tho 
lalimiolito tribes (Gen. xxv. ,13, xxv iii. 9, 
xxxvi. 3 ; 1 Chr. i. 29 ; Is. lx. 7). Else- 
whero Nabathites. [18*] 

Neb a li. at (o^ap), apparently t in Benjamin 
(Neh. xi. 84), Now probably Beil 
Nebdla. 
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Nebo mount Co? “n), in Moab, facing Jericho 
(Dout. xxxii. 49, xxxiv. 1). Now Jebel 
Neba. 

Nemo (up). 1. East of the Jordan, in Reuben 
(Num. xxxii. 3, 38, xxxiii. 47; I Chr. v.8; 
Is. xv. 2 ; Jer. iUviii. 1, 22). Not known. 

2. In Bonjamin (Kzia ii. 29, x. 43; 
Nuh. vii. 33). Possibly Beit Kuba. 

Neiielamite Op^n^n), Jer. xxix. 24, 31, 32. 
Not known. 

Nkiel (f?«'^p), on tho boundary of Ashor 
(Josh. xix. 27). Perhaps Khurbet Y'antn ; 
hut doubtful. 

Nekkh (sp an), on the boundary of Naphtali 
(Josh. xix. 33). Should possibly bo joined 
to preceding name, Adnnii, as in R.V. 
Now possibly Khurbet Seiy&deh , W. of 
Sea of Galileo. 

Nkiuiis (N«pfr, R.V. Nii'His), 1 Esdr. v. 21. 
Possibly a corruption of Magbish. 

Nkimiish (ts^'Dp, R.V. Naiuiish), 1 Chr. v. 19. 
Iucorrcotiy for Naphtali. 

Nepiithali and Neitithalim (Nt^oAf//*, R.V. 
Naphtali), variations of tho namo Naph- 
tali (Tob. i. 1, 2, 4, 5, vii. 3; Matt. iv. 13, 
15; Itev. vii. G). 

Nkphtoaii, the wateb of (nin^j 'p), on the 
Ixjuudary between Judah and Benjamin 
(Josh. xv. 9, xviii. 15). Now probably 
'A in ‘Alan, but possibly ‘Ain Lijta, 2$ 
miles N.W. of Jerusalem. [23.] 

Nktopiiaii (npbj), apparently in Judah, and 
near Bcthlehom (Kzia ii. 22 ; Neb. vii. 2G ; 

1 Esdr. v 18, but existing much earlier 
than this date ; see 2 Sam. xxiii. 28, 29 ; 

2 K. xxv. 23; 1 Chr. ii. 54, ix. 1G, xi. 
30, xxvii. 13, 15; Jer. xl. 8). Perhaps 
Khurbet Umm Toha , or Beit KtUif. [23. J 

Nezih (3'X? ), in the lowland of Juduh (Josh, 
xv. 43). Now Beit Wusih, 5 miles from 
Brit Jibrin. [9.] 

N mstiAN (j^asn), in the “ wilderness ” of 
Judah, possibly on or near the shore of 
tho Dead Sea (Josh. xv. G2). Not known. 

Niuorous (NiK«liroAis), Tit. iii. 12. Probably, 
though not certainly, Paleoprfveea, W. of 
the bay of Actium. [21.J 

Nile, the, occurs in the Biblo under the 
following names : — 

1. Suk'Hor ("inir), Is. xxiii. 3 ; Jer. ii. 
18. Seo Shihor and Sihor. 

2. Yeor (luo), Gen. xli. 1, 2,3, 17; 
Exod. i. 22, ii 3, 5, iv. 9, vii. 15, 17, 18, 
20,21, 24, 25, viii. 3, 9, 11, xvii. 5; Is. 
xxiii. 3, 10; Jer. xlvi. 7, 8; Ezek. xxix. 
3, 9; Amos viii. 8, ix. 5 ; Zech. x. 1 1. 

3. River of Egypt (oyivp "ru), Gen. 
xv. 18. The eastern arm of the Nile, or 
more probably tho Wady cl-*ArUh. 

4. Rivers of Cush (eha nrj3), Is. 
xviii. 1. 

Nimkau (nnpp), cast of Jordan (Num. xxxii. 
3). Probably identical with Beth-nirarah, 
and now Tell Nimrin. [9.] 

Ni#kim, the waters of (onoj \D), in Moab 
(Is. xv. 6; Jer. xlviii. 34). Either the 
springs vear Beth- niin rah or those in 
Wady N'ameirah near the S. end of the 
Dead Sea. 


Nineveh (nnrj), capital of Assyria (Gen. x. 
11, 12; *2* K. xix. 86; Is. xxxvii. 87; 
Jonah i. 2, iii. 2-7, iv. 11 ; Nah. i. 1, ii. 8, 
iii. 7; Zeph. i». 13; Matt. xii. 41). At 
Kuyunjih , on the Tigris, opposite Mosul. 
In Luko xi. 32, men of Ninevo (R.V. 
Nineveh). [18.] 

No (tO), in Egypt (Jer. xlvi. 25 ; Ezek. xxx. 
14, 15, 1G; Nah. iii. 8: in the last 
passage “populous No” should be*No- 
Arnon, as in R. V. Ni). Thebes. 

Nob (a*)), priests* city, in sight of Jerusalem 
(1 Sam. xxi. 1, xxii. 9, 11, 19; Nob. xi. 
32 ; Is. x. 32). Not known. 

Nobah (na$), a namo at one time borno by 
Kenath (Num. xxxii. 42; Judg. viii. 11). 

Nodab (S’pj), an Ishmaelite or Hagarite tribe 
(1 Chr. v. 19). 

Nofh (*p), in Egypt (Is. xix. 13; Jer. ii. 16, 
xliv. 1, xlvi. 14, 19; Ezek. xxx. 13, 16). 
Elsewhere Memphis, now Mitrahenny. 

[18.] 

Nopiiah (no3), Num. xxi. 30. Probably near 
Heshbon ; but not known. 

O. 

Obal a tribe of Joktanito Arabs (Gen. 

x. 28). EUewhcro Ebal. Not known. 

Obotii (rok), one of the sites of encampment, 
east of Moab (Num. xxi. 10, 11, xxxiii. 
43, 44). Not known. 

Ocina (*Ok tow), Judith ii. 28. Perhaps a cor- 
ruption of Accho, now 'Alsha. 

Odollam ('OSoAAcLju, R.V. Adi llam). 2 Mace, 
xii. 38. Elsewhere Adullam. Now ‘Aid 
el-Mu. 

Olives, the mount of (o*n\?n "in ; rb 6po* 
ru>v lAaiw), Zech. xiv. 4; Matt. xxi. 1, 
xxiv. 3, xxvi. 30 ; Mark xi. 1, xui. 3, xiv. 
26 ; Luke xix. 37, xxii. 39 ; John viii. 
1. Also rb 6. rd KaAov/xevov iActiwv (i.e. 
Elaion) in Luke xix. 29, xxi. 37. Else- 
where “ tho mount ” (Neh. viii. 15) : “ the 
mount facing Jerusalem ” (l K. xi. 7): 
“the mount which is on the oo*t side of 
the city” (Ezek. xi. 23), and Olivet. 
Now Jebel et-Tdr. [27.] 

Olivet, the mount called ( 6povs tow kclAov- 
pivov iAaiuvos, i.e. Elaion), Acts i. 12. 
In 2 Sam. xv. 30, the words, accurately 
rendered, are “ the ascent of the olives ” 
(D'jvrri nSjjD). 

On (jk, jiN), in Egypt (Gen. xli. 45, 50, xlvi. 
20). The later Heliopolis. Now about 
10 miles N.E. of Cairo. Elsewhere Both* 
siiemcsh and Aven. [7.J 

Ono (uik), iu Benjamin (l Chr. viii. 12; Ezra 
ii. 33; Neh. vi. 2, vii. 37, xi. 35). Else- 
where Onus. Now Kejr 'Ana, 5 miles 
N. of Lydda. 

Onus (’( Uovs ), tho Greok form of Ono(l Esdr. 
v. 22). 

Oi’HF.L (^Bpri), a part of Jerusalem, probably 
south of Temple (2 Chr. xxvii. 3, xxxiii. 
14; Neh. iii. 26, 27, xi. 21). 

Ophir ("idih), Gen. x. 29 ; 1 K. ix. 28. x. 11, 
xxii. 48; 1 Chr. i. 23, xxix. 4; 2 Chr. 
viii. 18, ix. 10; Job xxii. 24, xxviii. 
16 ; Ps. xiv. 9 ; Is. xiii. 12 ; Tob. xiii. 17 ; 
Ecelus. vii. 18. Probably in Southern 
Arabia ; but not known. 


Opkni t m. the Ophnite), iu Benjamin 

(Josh, xviii. 24). Afterwards probably 
Uophna, and now Ju/na , north of Bethel. 

Ophrah (rqpJJ)* 1. In Bonjamin (Josh, xviii. 
23 ; 1 Sum. xiii. 17). Elsewhere, perhaps, 
Ephrain, Ephraim, and Apheroma. Now 
probably et-Taiyibch. [9.] 

2. In Manasseh, native plooo of Gideon 
(Judg. vi. 11, 24, viii. 27, 32, ix. 5). Not 
known, but perhaps Fer'ata. 

Oreb ( Oreb ), 2 Esdr. ii. 33. Mount Horeb, 
as in It.V. 

Oreb, the rook (nnty -nx), Judg. vii. 25; Is. 
x. 26. Not known. 


P. 

Pa pan (pfi)t Gen. xlviii 7 ; and 

Padan-aram (o^krn?* R.V. Paddan-a.), 
Mesopotamia, or perhaps tho flat country 
round Harun (Gen. xxv. 20, xxviii. 2, 5, 
6, 7, xxxi. 18, xxxiii. 18, xxxv. 9, 26, 
xlvi. 15). [6.] 

Pai 0^9), 1 Chr. i. 50. Elsewhere Pau. 

Palestina and Palestine i.e. PeU- 

sheih), Exod. xv. 4 ; Is. xiv. *29, 31 ; Joel 
iii. 4. Not the Holy Land, as at present, 
but “ Phllistia,” the country of tho 
Philistiues, the southern portion of the 
great maritime plain. [18.] 

P v *MHiYLiA (JlapupvAta), a district on the south 
coast of Asia Minor, between Lyeia and 
Cilicia (1 Mace. xv. 23; Acts ii. 10, 
xiii. 13, xiv. 24, xv. 38, xxvii. 5). [21.] • 

Paimios (ndtpo*), a town at tho west end of 
Cyprus (Acts xiii. G). Now Bafo. [21.] 

Parau (n?Dn), in Benjamin (Josh, xviii. 23). 
Now Khurbet Fdrah . 

Paran (pkp), Gen. xxi. 21 ; Num. x. 12, xii. 
16, xiii. 3, 26; Dout. i. 1 ; 1 Sam. xxv. 1 ; 
1 K. xi. 18. Probably identical with tho 
desert of et-Tih , S. of Palestine and 
W. of Wady el-' Art ah. “Mount” Paran 
(Dcut. xxxiii. 2 ; Hub. iii. 3) not known. 

[7.J 

Parbak ("i$7pn), 1 Chr. xxvi. 18, a place in 
Jerusalem, on tho west side of thetomple 
enclosure. 

Pautiiians (n dpBoi), Acts ii. 9. Parthia, i.e. 
the Parthian Empire, extended from the 
Tigris to India, and from tho Indiau 
Ocean to the desert of Khiva. [15, 16.] 

Parvaim (oynn), 2 Chr. iii. 16. Not known. 
ForhapB tho same place as Ophir. 

Pas-dammim (O'Epi opn.), another form of 
Ephes-dammim (1 Chr. xi. 13). 

Patara (n drapa), a Lycian city (Acts xxi. I), 
a little E. of the mouth of theTXanthufi. 

Pathros (oiTjnp), part of ifppor Egypt, poii- 
sibly about Thebes (Is. xi. II ; Jer. xliv. 
1, 15; Ezek. xxix. 14*,' xxx. 14). The 
Pathrusim, or people of Pathros, are 
mentioned Gen. x. U ; 1 Chr. i. 12. [1.] 

Patmos (ndrftoj). the island to which S. John 
was banished (Rev. i. 9). In the ASgean, 
near Samos: new Patino. ’ [2 k] 

PaD Oyp), apparently in Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 
39). Elsewhere Pai. Not known. 

Pelethites, the OnSpn), with the Chere- 
thites, formed David’s body-guard (2 Sam. 
viii. 18, xv. 18, xx. 7, 23; 1 K. i. 88, 44; 

1 Chr. xviii. 17). 
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Tzmst. (V}*). Gen. xxxil. 80; and 
Pbuckl (‘wu^), Gun. xxxii. 81 ; Judg. viii. 8, 

9* 17; I K, xii. 25; between the Jabbok 
and Suoooth. Not known. 

Peor ("I'lypn, i.e, the Poor), a mountain in 
Moab’(Num. xxiii. 28). Not known. 

Pebazim, mount (DUt^ -n), Is. xxviii. 21. 
Elsewhere probably Boal-Porazim. 

Perkz-uzza, and P. - uzzah (t^tr fnc, and 
'$), 1 Chr. xiii. 11; 2 SanU vi. 8. 
Elsewhere Noohon’g threshing-floor. Not 
known. 

Perga ( m'pyij), in Pamphylia (Acts xiii. 13, 
14, xiv. 25). Now Muriana. [21.] 

Peroamos ( rb IT Jpyauoy, R.V. Pkrgamum), in 
Mytsia (Hev. i. 11, ii. 12). Now Bergama. 

[ 21 .] 

Pkrizzitks, the (*npn), one of tbo original 
inhabitant* of tho Holy Lund, probably a 
rustic tribe dwelling in villages (Gen. xiii. 

7, xxxiv. 30; Josh. xi. 3, xu. 8„xvii. 15; 
Judg. i. 4, 5; 1 K. ix. 20; 2 Chr. viii. 7; 
also Gen. xv. 20 ; Exoil. iii. 8, 17, xxiii. 

23, xxxiii. 2, xxxiv. 11 ; Deut. vii. 1, xx. 
17; Josh. iii. 10, ix. 1, xxiv. 11 ; Judg. ui. 

5 ; Ezra ix. 1 ; Noli. ix. 8). Elbe where 
Phoiesites and Phere 2 it.es. 

Persepolis (n«/><r«roAis), 2 Macc. ix. 2. Now 

Takht-i Jenmhid. [15. J 

Persia (Dip, Para a), 2 Chr. xxxvi. 20, 22, 23 ; 
Ezra i. 1, 2, 8, iii. 7, i*. 3, 5, 7, 24, mi. kf, 

vii. 1, ix. 9; Ksth. i. 3, 14, 18, x. 2; Ezek. 
xxvii. 10, xxxviii. 5; Dan. viii. 20, x. 1, 
18, 20, xi. 2 ; 1 Eadr. iii. 1, 9, 14. v. G, vii. 

4, viii. 80; Judith i. 7; Bel. 1; 1 Mat e, 
iii. 31, vi. 1, 5, 56; 2 Mace, i, 12, 19, 20, 
33, ix. 1, 21. [15, 16.] 

Pktiior Num. xxii. 5; Deut. xxiii. 4. 1 

The Assyrian Fitru, W. of the Euphrates 
and near CarohemiBh. Not known. 

Pharathoni (GapaOtit', R.V. Piiaratiion), 1 
Muoc. ix. 50. Not kuown. 

Pharpab (ifips), river of Damascus (2 K. v. 
12). Probably the Nahr laura, a branch 
ot (ho Barada . [9.] 

PfiASELis ( GarniKls), on the confines of Lycia 
and Pamphylia (l Macc. xv. 23). Now 
Tekir-nm. 

Phenioe. 1. (GoivIkij, R.V. Phosnicia), tho 
accurate form of Pbonieia (1 Esdr. ii. 17, 

24, 25, 27, iv. 48, vi. 3, 7, 27, 29, vii. 1, 

viii. 19, 23, 67; 2 Macc. iii. 5, 8, iv. 4,22, 
viii. 8, x. 11 ; Acts xi. 19, xv. 3). 

2. (tub'll, R.V. Pucknix), a harbour 
on south coast of Crete (Acts xxvii. 12). 
Now probably Liltro. [2 1 .] 

PUKNIUIA (♦and*!?, R.V. PIICBNICTA), the mari- 
time portion of the north of the Holy 
Laud, containing Tyre aud Sidon. The 
limits are variously stated by different 
writers (Acts xxi. 2). Elsewhere Phcnioe. 

[ 21 .] 

Phkresites and Phergzites (4 >*p*(a7ot) t the 
Greek form of Fcrizzites (I Esdr. viii. 69; 

2 Esdr. i. 21 ; J udith v. 16). 

IVt il AD&LV in A (v 4h\aSiA<pcia), a city on the 
oonfluos of Lydia and Phrygia (ltev. i. 11, 
iii. 7). Now Ala-*hehr. [21.] 

Philippi (t/Anmi), a oity of Macedonia (Acts 
xvi. 12, xx. 6; 1 These, ii. 2). It has no 
modorn name ; but is near Bereketli. 

[ 21 .] 


Philistia (n^Sp), Ps. lx. 8,lxxxTii. 4, cviii. 9. 
The original is the sumo won! which is 
rendered Palestine, and both appear to 
mean the south part of the maritimo plain 
of Syria. Elsowhero Palestina. In Ps. 
lxxxiii. 7, Philistines; R.V. “ Phitistia.” 

Philistim (Q'nfSp), Gon. x. 14 ; and 

Philistines 0nwS$), the people who inhabilod 
the district of Palestine or Philistia (Gen. 
*xxi. 82, 31, xxvi. 1, 8, 14, 15, 18 ; Ex. xiii. 

17, xxiii. 31 ; Josh xiii. 2, 3; Judg. iii. 3, 
81, x. 6, 7. 11, xiii. 1, 5, xiv. 1-4, xv. 8, 5, 

6, 9, 11, 12, 14, 20, xvi. 5, 8, 9, 12, 14, 18, 
20, 21, 23, 27, 28, 30; 1 Sam. iv. 1-3, 6,7, 

9, 10, 17, v. J, 2, 8, 11, vi. 1, 2, 4, 12, 10- 

18, 21, vii. 3, 7, 8, 10. 11, 13, 14, ix. 16, 
x. 5, xii. 9, xiii. 3, 4, 5, 11, 32, 16, 17, 19, 

20, 23, xiv. 1, 4, 11, 19, 21, 22, 30, 31, 86, 
37, 46, 47, 52, xvii. 1-4, 8, 10, 11, 16, 19, 

21 , 23, 26, 32, 33, 36. 37. 40-46, 48-55, 57, 
xviii. 6, 17, 21, 25, 27, 30, xix. 5,8, xxi. 9, 
xxii. 10, xxiii. 1-5, 27, 28, xxiv. 1, xxvii. 

I, 7, 11, xxviii. 3, 4, 5, 15, 19, xxix. 1-4, 

7, 9, 11, xxx. 16, xxxi. 1, 2, 7, 8, 9, 11 ; 

2 Sam. i. 20, iii. 14, 1 8, v. 17-19, 22, $4, 25, 
viii. 1, 12, xix. 9, xxi. 12, 15, 17-19, xxiii. 
9-14,16; 1 K. iv. 21, xv. 27, xvi. 15; 2 K. 
viii. 2,3, xviu. 8; 1 Chr i. 12, x. 1,2, 7-9, 

II, xi. 13 16, 18, xi). 19, xiv. 8 - 10, 13, 15, 
16, xviii. 1, 11, xx. 4, 5. 2 Chr. ix. 26, 
xvii. 11, xxi. 145, xxvi. 6, 7, xxwii 18; Ps. 
Ivi. tit., lxxxiii. 7; Is. ii. 6, ix. 12, xi. 14; 

J» r. xxv. 20, xlvii. 1, 4; Ezek. xvi. 27, 
57, xxv. 15, 16 ; Amos i. 8, vi. 2, ix. 7 ; 
Obud. 19 ; Zeph. ii. 5 ; Zocii. ix. 6 ; 2 Esdr. 
i. 21; Ecclus xlvi. 18, xlvii. 7, 1. 26; 

1 Macc. iii. 24, 41, v. GG, 68). [7, 9.J 

Pijison (*«i<r<wi0, tho Greek form of Pison 
(Ecelua. xxiv. 25). 

Phrygia (Gpuyia), in Asia Minor (Acts ii. 10* 
xvi. 6, xviii. 23). [2I.J 1 

Phrygian (+pi5(), 2 Macc. v. 22. 

Phud (4 »ouS, R.V. Put), another form of Phut 
(Judith ii. 23). 

Phut (did), Gen. x. 6; Ezek. xxvii. 10. 
Elsewhere moro accurately Put, and s> 
in R.V. ; the modern Libya ; also Phud. 

[1. 1*] 

Pi-bf.8kth (nD3 *p), a city of Egypt (Ezek. 
xxx. 17); tho Greek Bubfthtis, aud now 
Tell Biuta , in Lower Egypt. 

Pi-iiAiiiROTii (irrnri *p), Exod, xiv. 2, 9; 
Num. xxxiii. 7, 8. Not known. 

PlRA ( ol itc Tletpas , R.V. Oaphika), 1 Esdr. v. 

19, Elsewhere Caphira and CJiephiiah. 

Pirathon Qin^ip), in Ephraim (Judg. xii. 
15). Now Fer K ati 1 , 6, or Ftr*dn, 14, miles 
W. of Ndhlu*. 

PiRATifQXiTS (’Jiriypp), Judg. xii. 13, 15; 

2 8am. xxiii. 30; 1 Chr. xi. 31, xxvii. 14. 

Pisgah (rupen), a mountain on the east of 
Jordan (Nufci. xxi. 20, xxiii. 14 ; Deut. iii. 
27, iv. 49, xxxiv. 1). Now possibly Rds 
tSidghah. 

Pisidia (riunSfa), in Asia Minor, north of 
Pamphylia, but of variable limits (Acts 
xiii. 14, xiv. 24). 

Pison (j^p, R.V. Pihhon), a river. One of 
tho four “ heads *' flowing out of Eden 
(Gon. ii. 11). Not known. 

Pithom (ohp), Exod. i, 11. Now Tell el - 
Maekhutah t on the Itmailta- Cairo Rail- 
way. 


Pontus <n<bro»), a large territory, In the 
north of Asia Minor, extending slong tho 
shore of tho Black Sea (Aots ii. 9, xviii. 
2; 1 Pet. i. 1). 

POTTER’S FIELD, THE (A aypbs rov Kcpapia>s\ 
Matt, xxvii. 7, 10 At Jcrusu'em. See 
Aceldama. 

Pr.wtorium ( 'xpairwpiot'y R.V. Palace), tho 
head-quarters of the Roman Governor at 
Jerusaloin (Mark xv. 16). The sumo 
Greek word is rendered, in A.V., “ com- 
mon hall” (Matt, xxvii. 27); “hall of 
judgment,” or “ judgment-hall ” (John 
xviii 28, 33, xix. 9 ; Acts xxiii. 35) ; and 
4t palace ” (Phil. i. 13). 

Ptolemais (nroAc^ats), a name given by tho 
Ptolemios to the old city of Accho, tho 
modern Acre (1 Macc. v. 15, 22, 55, x. 1, 
39, 56-58, 60, xi. 22, 24, xii. 45, 48, xiii. 
12; 2 Macc. xiii. 21, 25; Acts xxi. 7). 

[13, 19, 21.] 

Pul (^d). Is. lxvi. 19. Perl taps an ancient 
corruption of Put, or Libya. 

Punon (pD), one of tho halting-places in tho 
Wilderness (Num. xxxiii. 42,43). Not 
kuown. 

Put (did), a lfa mi to pooplo, inhabiting Lybia, 
in the north of Africa (1 Chr. i. H; Nah. 
iii. 9). Elsewhere Phut, Phud, Libya. 

[1, 18.] 

Puteoli (rioTioAot), Acts xxviii. 13, on tho 
woBt coast of Italy, bouDi of Rome. Now 
Poetuoli. [ 21 .] 

R. 

Raamah (npin), probably on tho Persian 
Gulf ; but doubtful (Gen. x. 7; l Chr. 
i. 9 ; E/ok. xxvii. 22). 

Raamsks (Dppjn), Exod. L 11. Elsowhero 
Humeses. 

It ABU AH (,-|}l; ‘Pap&do ; i j 'Paflfld: Jlablta). 
1. Elsewhere Rabbath of tJio Ammonites; 
now' *Ammdn % in Eastern Palestine 
(Josh. xiii. 25; 2 Sam. xi. 1, xii. 27, 29; 
1 Chr. xx. 1 ; Jor. xlix. 3 ; Ezek. xxv 5; 
Amos i. 14). 

9. (njnrj), in Judah (Josh. xv. 60). 
Now perhaps Khurlwt Uultha . 

Rabbath, or Rabbaii of tiib Ammonites, or of 

THE Cltft.DKEN OF AMMON (pog '32 nm), 

Deut. iii. 11; 2 Sum xii. 26, xvii. 27; 
Jer. xlix. 2; Ezek. xxi. 20. 

Rabbitii (rvpnn), in Issaehar (Josh. xix. 20). 
Now possibly Rdba, 

Rachal ( , R.V. Raual), 1 8am. xxx. 29. 
Not known. 

Raoaij ('PayaP, Jlagau), Judith i. 5, 15. 
Ehuwhcie probably. 

Rages ('Pdyy, 'Pdyoi % f Payav) t Toh. i. 14, iv. 1, 
20, v. 5, vi 9, 12, ix. 2. A city in North- 
Eastorn Media. Now llheu , about 5 miles 
8.E of Tehran. 

Kahau (arn), Ps. lxxxvii. 4, Ixxxix. 10 ; Is. 
Ii. 9. Also Job xxvi. 12; Is. xxx. 7, m 
R.V. ouly. A poetical name for Egypt. 

Kakkatii (npn). Josh. xix. 35. In Naphtali. 
Not known ; but perhaps tho old name 
of Tiberias. 

Uakkon (jSsnri), Josh. xix. 46. In Dan. Now 
possibly Tell er-Hakkeit. 
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Rama ('Poyua, R.V. Ramah), Matt. ii. 18. The 
Greek form of Ramah, No. 1. 

Ra mah (npin). 1. In Benjamin, now er-Rdm 
(Josh, xviii. 25; Judg. iv. 5, xix. 13; 1 
Ham. xxii. 6 ; 1 K. xv 17, 21, 22: 2 Chr. 
xvi. ] , 5, 6 ; Ez«a ii. 26 : Neh. vii. 30. xi, 
33; Is. x. 29; Jor. xxxi. 15, xl. 1 ; Hos. 
v. 8). Soe drama. 

2 . In Asher (Josh. xix. 20).. Now 
perhaps linmia. 

3. In Naphtali (Josh. xix. 3C). Pro- 
bably er-ltumch. 

4. In Mount Ephraim, perhaps Nehi 
Samuil (1 Ham. i. 19, ii. 11, vii. 17, viii. 
4, xv. 31, xvi. 13, xix. 18, 19, 22, 23. xx. 
1, xxv. 1, xx viii. 3). Elsewhere railed 
Kanintlmim-zoplrim, and Rumutheiu. 

5. 2 K. viii. 29; 2 Chr. xxii. C. Else- 
where Iiumoth-gilcad. 

Ramatii-Leiii ( % nb non), Judg. xv. 17. Not 
known. 

Kamath-Mizpkh (npjran n), Josh. xiii. 20. 
Not known. 

Hamath (R V. Ramah) ok the south (j;j o), 
Josh. xix. 8; and see 1 Ham. xxx. 27. 
Elsewhere probably South Kamolh. 

ItAMATiiAiM-ZoriiiM (o’cix D^nppn), 1 Ham. i. 

1 . The same ns Kumuh, No. 4. 1\ rha]>s 

Nehi Sam icily but very doubtful. 

Ramatiiem (‘Pa0a/i€fi/, R.V. Ramatiiaim), 1 
Muec. xi. 34. 

Ram uses (c£ipjn), Exod. xii. 37 ; Num. xxxiii. 

3, 5 A city in Iiower Egypt. Perhaps 
Sa/t el-Jlennehy but very uncertain. In 
Gun. xlvii. 11 “the land of Raineses” 
is equivalent to “ tho land of Goshen,” 
that is, tho delta east of the Tauitic arm 
of the Nile. ElBowhero Raanihcs and 
RameBse. 

Uamk^hk ('Pajue<r<ri), R.V. R AMESES), Judith 

i. 9. 

Uamotii (morn), in Issachar (1 Chr. vi. 73). 
Now probably tr-Ildmeh. 

Ramoth-Gilkad (iyS .1 nb^), 1 K. iv. 13, xxii. 

4, G, 12, 15, 20,' 29 ; 2 K. viii. 28, ix. 1, 4, 
14; 2 Chr. xviii. 2,3, 5, 11, 14, 19,28, 
xxii 5. Also — 

Ramoth in Gilead, Deut. iv 43; Josh. xx. 

• 8, xxi. 38; 1 K. xxii. 3; 1 Chr. \i. 80. 

Elsewhere Ranmth-Gilcad and Kumuh, 
No. 5. A strong place in Gilead, some- 
where near c#-Sult, but not known. 

Ramoth of the South. See South Ramoth 

Ratiion ('Pa<f>etiee : 'Pwpwv), 1 Macc v. 37. In 
Gilead. Not known, but jierhaps Ha/eh, 

4 miles S.W. of Edroi. 

It asses (‘Pa<r<r<tO* Judith ii. 23. Not known. 

Heuhaii (npn, R.V. Reoah), 1 Chr. iv. 12. 
Not known. 

Red Sea. tho (epe-o;, Yam Huph), Exod. x. 
19, xiii. 18, xv. 4, 22, xxiii. 31 ; Num. xiv. 
25, xxi. 4, 14, xxxiii. 10, 11 ; Deut. i. 40, 

ii. 1, xi. 4 ; Josh ii. 10, iv. 23, xxiv. G; 
Judg. xi 10; 1 K. ix 20; Neh. ix. 9; 
Ps. cvi. 7, 9, 22, exxxvi. 13, 15 ; Jer. xlix. 

21 ; 1 Marc. iv. 9 ; Acts vii. 30 ; Hob. xi. 
29. In. Dent. i. 1 tho A.V. hos “ the Rod 
«ea ; ** tho R.V. more corroetly Huph. In 
Is. xi. 15 it is culled “ tho Egyptian sea.” 

Keiiob (arn) 1. Num. xiii. 21 ; 2 Ham x. 

8 Same ns Betli-reliob. Not known, 
but possibly JIuntn. 


2 . In Asher (Josh. xix. 28, xxi, 31 { 
1 Chr. vi. 75). Not known. 

3. Also in Asher (Josh. xix. 80 ; 
Judg. i. 31). Not known. 

Rehoboth (n"Drn), a well (Gon. xxvi. 22). Now 
possibly er-huheibeh , S. of Beer-sheba. 

Rehoboth, the city (tj; nahn, R.V. R.- 
ib.), Geu. x. 11. Notknowu,but perhaps 
a suburb of Nineveh. 

Rehoboth by the iuver (nri}n nSa‘n“), Gon. 
xxxvi. 37; l Chr. i. 48." Not known, 
but possibly Kasr er-Ilahabeh , on the 
right bank of the Euphrates below Maye- 
<lin. 

Rekkm (op")>, in Benjamin. Not known. 
Josh, xviii. 27. 

Remeth (non), in Issachar (Josh. xix. 21). 
Possibly elsewhero Ramoth, now er- 
Jidmeh ; but uncerttiin. 

IIemmon (j’DT, R.V. Rimmon), in Simeon 
(Josh. xix. 7). See Rimmon. 

Rkmmon-methoar (iHhpn jio?, R.V. Rimmon- 
m.), in Zebulun (Josh. xix. 13). Now 
Bum md neh. 

lEl’lIAIM, THE VALLEY OF (D'H^T pPP), 2 Saill. 
v. 18,22, xxiii. 13; 1 Chr. xi. 15, xiv. 9; 
Is. xvii. 5. In Josh. xv. 8, xviii. 10 
(A.V.), VALLEY OF THE GIANTS. Tilt) broad 
valley south of Jerusalem, on tho way to 
Bethlehem. 

Reimiidim (one-|), Exod. xvii. 1, 8, xix. 2; 
Num. xxxiii. 14, 15. Not known, but 
perhaps nour Feirdn , in the Peninsula of 
Sinai. 

Resen (jen), Gen. x. 12. Not kno\>n, but 
probably near Sehtmiyeh. 

Reuben (jawi), one of tho tribes that had its 
allotment east of Jordan. Its territory 
lay between Muub and Gad, in “the 
Mini tor," now the Bella i (Gen. xxix. 
32, xxx. 14, xxxv. 22, 23, xxxvii. 22, 29, 
xiii. 22, 37, xlvi. 8, 9, xlviii. 5, xlix. 3; 
Exod. i. 2, vi. 14; Num. i. 5, 20, 21, ii. 10, 
10, vii. 30, x. 18, xiii. 4, xvi. 1, xxvi. 5, 
xxxii. I, 2, 0, 25, 29, 31, 33, 37, xxxiv. 
14; Dent. xi. 0, xxvii. 13, xxxiii. 0 ; 
Jodi. iv. 12, xiii. 15, 23, xv. 0, xviii. 7, 17, 
xx. 8, xxi. 7, 30, xxii. 9-11, 13, 15, 21, 
25, 30-34; Judg. v. 15. 10; l Chr. ii. 1, 
\. 1, 3, 18, vi. 03, 78; Ezok. xlviii, 0, 7, 
31 ; Rev. vii. 5). 

Rkuijemtes (uaun), Num. xxvi. 7; Deut. iii. 
12, 10, iv. 43, xxix. 8; Josh. i. 12, xii. 0, 
xiii. 8, xxii. 1 ; 2 K. x. 33; 1 Chr. v. 0, 
20, xi. 42, xii. 37, xxvi. 32, xxvii. 10. 

Rezeiti (=)in), ,n Mesopotamia (2 Kings xix. 
12; Is. xxxvii. 12). Probably west of 
Euphrates in N. Syria. 

Rhegium ('P^ 7 i oi/) y Acts xxviii. 13. Now 
Beggio at the S. entrance to the Straits 
of Messina. 

Rhodes and Rhodus ('Peteor)» Acts xxi. 1 ; 

1 Mace. xv. 23. Tho well-kuown island 
in the Mediterranean. [21.] 

Riblah. 1. (n^inri), on tho oastirn boun- 
dary of tho Holy Land (Num. xxxiv. 11). 
Probably, but not certainly, the same as 

2 . (n^n and ruipap), in tho land of 
Hamath (2 K. xxiii. 33, xxv. 6, 20, 21 ; 
Jer. xxxix. 5, 0, hi. 9, 10, 20, 27). Now 
Rible.h , on tho Orontr s, 35 miles N B. of 
BanUtelc. Elsewhero perhaps called 
Diblath. [11.] 


Rimmon. 1. OitoT, t.s. Rimmono, and to in 
R.V.), in Zobulun, allotted to Merarite 
Levites (1 Chr. vi. 77). Probably iden- 
tical with Remmon-methoar, and possibly 
with Dirauah. Now Hummdneh. 

2. (jiop), in S. of Judah and Simoon 
(Josh. xv. 32; 1 Chr. iv. 82; Zeoh. xiv. 
10. Elsowhere Remmon. Not known, 
but perhaps En-rimmon (Neh. xi. 29). 

PiMMON-rAREZ (yip h, R.V. R.-perez), one of 
the stations in tho Wilderness (Num. 
xxxiii. 19, 20). Not known. 

Rimmon, the rock (jtoirj P^c), in the pasture- 
land of Benjamin (Judg. xx. 45, 47, xxi. 
13), now Hummdn. [9, 28.] 

Biphatii (npn), Gen. x. 3; 1 Chr. i. (J. 
Possibly Faphlagonia. 

Rissaii (npi), one of tho stations in tho Wil- 
derncBs (Num. xxxiii. 21, 22). Nut 
known. 

Ritiimaii (niprn), one of tho stations in tho 
Wilck^ruess (Num. xxxiii. 18, 19). Not 
known. 

RivF,n of Egypt. 1. (Dnyp inO, Gen. xv. 
18. Perhaps tbe easternmost branch of 
the Nile, but probably Wady el-' At i«h. 

2. ('n R.V. Brook of E.), Num. 
xxxiv. 5; Josh. xv. 4, 47 ; 1 K. viii. G5; 

2 K. xxiv. 7; Is. xxvii. 12; Judith i. 9. 
In Ez<‘k. xlvii. 19, xlviii. 28, it is simply 
tho *• river ” (R.V. “ brook ”). Now Wdtlu 
tl-'Arish. T7.] 

* i . 1 J 

Rogelim (D'7p), east of Jordan, in Gilead 
(2 Ham. xvii. 27, xix. 31). Not known. 

Rome (*P <fnv\ 1 Macc. i. 10, vii. 1, viii. 17,19, 
xii. 1, 3, xiv. 1G, 24, xv. 15; 2 Macc. iv. 
11 ; Acts* ii. 10, xviii. 2, xix. 21, xxiii. 11, 
xxviii. 14, 1G; Rom. i. 7, 15 ; 2 Tim. i. 17. 

[ 21 ] 

Rosa (tftn), in A.V. ‘'chief’* (Ezck. xxxviii. 
2, 3, xxxix. 1). Perhaps tho Russian 
tribes. [18.] 

Kumaii (nipn), 2 K. xxiii. 3G. Not known. 

8 . 

Sabeans (N3£f, D\Npe\ D*N3p), tho people of 
Sheba (job i. 15; Is. xiv. 14; Ezek. 
xxiii. 42 ; Joel iii. 8). [ig.J 

Sabta (Nn?p), 1 Chr. i. 9 ; and 

Sahtaii (nnap), Gen. x. 7, a Cushite people, 
probably residing on tho south coast of 
Arabia. [1.] 

Sabteuha and Sabtkchah (lonar), Gen. x. 7 ; 

1 Chr. i. 9, a Cushite people, whoso 
rcsulonco is not known. [1.] 

Salamjh (2aAa/uly), Acts xiii. 5, a city at tho 
eastern end of Cyprus, near Famagusta. 

‘ [21.] 

Salcah and Salchah (np^rV R.V. Halrcaii), 
tho extreme eastern limit of Bashau, and 
of the tribe of Gad (DcUt. iii. 10 : Josh, 
xii. 5, xiii. 11; 1 Chr. v. 11). Now Salhhad, 

PJ 

Salem (d{?^, 36oAV). 1- G«n. xiv. 18; Hob. 

vii. 1, 2. Probably Jerusalem, but 
doubtful. 

2. Ps. lxxvi. 2, a poetical abbreviation 
of Jerusalem. 

Salem, tiib valley of (rbv at\wva 2a\hn\ • 
Judith iv. 4. Probably the plain where 
the Bethshoaii-Shechem road left tho 
Jordan vulley. 
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SiLiM (JaAilp), John iii. 23. Probably Sheikh 
Salim, on Tell Ridghah, near tho Jordan, 

5. of Behan. [19.] 

Salmon (jHa^ae, i.e. Zalmon, and to in R.V.), 
Pi. Ixviii. 14. Not known, but possibly 
in Bash an. 

Salmons (Jo A/uSj'n), Acts xxvii. 7. Tho oast 
p°int of tho island of Orolo, now Cape 
Sidero. [21.] 

Salt, city of (n^pn tjj), in the wilderness 
of Judah (Josh. xv. 62). Possibly near 
Engodi; at any rato not far from the 
Dead Soa. 

Salt Sea. See Sea, the Suit. 

Salt, valley, of (rta n 4 ;.), 2 Sam. viii. 18; 
2 K. xiv. 7 ; 1 Chr. xviil. 12 ; 2 Chr. xxv. 
11 i rs. lx. tit. Not known. 

Samaria (j^itty, ».c Shomeron: Japdptta), tho 
capital of the northern kingdom (1 K. xiii. 
32, xvi. 24, 28, 29, 32, xviii. 2, xx. 1, 10, 
17, 34, 43, xxi. 1,18, xxii. 10, 37, 38, 51 ; 
2 K. i. 2, 3, ii. 25, iii. 1, 6, v. 3, gi. 19, 20, 
24, 25, vil. 1, 18, x. 1, 12, 17, 35, 36, xiii. 1, 

6, 9. 10, 13, xiv. 14, 16, 23, xv. 8, 13, 14, 
17, 23, 25, 27, xvii. 1, 5, 6, 21, 26, 28, 
xviil. 9, 10, 34, xxi. 13, xxiii. 18, 19; 
2 Chr. xviii. 2, 9, xxii. 9, xxv. 13, 21, 
xxviii. 8, 0, 15; Ezra iv. 10, 17 ; Noli. iv. 
2 ; Is. vii. 9, viii. 4, ix. 9, x. 9, 10, 1 1, xxxvi. 
19; Jor. xxiii, 13, xxxi. 5, xli. 5; Kxek. 
xvi. 46, 51, 53, 55, xxiii. 4, 33; Hos. vii. 1, 

viii. 5, 6, x. 5,7, xiii. 16; Amos iii. 9, 12, 
iv. 1, vi. 1, viii. 14; Obad. 19; Mfe. i.J, 
5, G ; 1 Esdr. ii. 16, 25; Judith i. 9, iv. f : 
Ecelus. 1. 20; 1 Macc. iii. 10, v. 60, x. 30, 

. 38, xi. 28, 31 ; 2 Macc. xv. 1 ; Luko xvii. 

1 1 ; John iv. 4, 5. 7, 9 ; Acta i. 8, viii. 1,5, 
9, 14, ix. 31, xv. 3), now Sebtitiiyeh. 

[9, 12, 13, 19.] 

Samaritans, Samaritan (o'ripy ; japaptlrvi , 
2a/tap«em), 2 K. xvii. 29; Matt x. 5; 
Luke ix. 52, x. 33, xvii. 1G ; John iv. 9, 39, 
40, viii. 48; Acts viii. 25. 

Samos (Sextos), an island off the west coast of 
Asia Minor, near Ephesus (1 Maoc xv. 
23; Acts xx. 15). [21.] 

Samothracia (£aj*oOp<$Kr), R.V. 8 a moth race), 
an island in tho north part of the Aegean 
Soa, off the coast of Thrace (Acts xvi. 1 1 ). 

[ 21 .] 

Samphames (Japfd/urfs), 1 Macc. xv. 23. Pos- 
sibly Lanipsscus on the Dardanelles, as 
in the Latin Versions. 

Sansannah (n->D}D), in tho south of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 81). Not known. 

Sapiiir (td?, R.V. Suaphir), Mio. i. 11. 
Possibly et-Smflr , between Ascalon and 
Btil Jibrtn. 

Saramel ( '2apafi4\\ 1 Maoc. xiv. 28. Not 
known ; possibly a title of Simon. 

Sardis (JdpSta). botwoen Smyrna and Phila- 
delphia (Rev. i. 11 , iii. 1 , 4). Now Sert. 

[ 21 .] 

Sarepta ( Xdptirra, R.V. Zarlphath), Luko iv. 
26. Elsewhere Zarephath; now Sura- 
fend . , [19.] 

SABiD(nn^), in Zebulun (Josh. xix. 10, 12). 
Not known, but perhaps Tell Shadud. 

Baron ( rbr Japura, R.V. Shauon), Acts ix. 
35. Elsewhere Sharon. 

Scythian (Jumps '), 2 Maoo. iv. 47; Col. iii. 11. 

SCYTHOPOLIS (2kv6<2v w6\is) t Judith iii. 10; 
2 Maco. xii. 29. Elsewhere Betlishean ; 
now Bcitdn. [20,] 


Sea (o;). Tho Mediterranean is oalled “ the 
groat sea’* (Num. xxxiv. 6, 7; Josh. i. 4, 

ix. 1; xv. 12, 47; Ezok. xlvii. 10, 15, 
19, 20, xlviii. 28); the “utmost,” the 
“ hinder,” and the “western ” sea (Deut. 
xi. 24, xxxiv. 2 ; Joel ii. 20 ; Zech. xiv. 
8); tho “sea of tho Philistines’* (Exod. 
xxiii. 81) ; tho “ sou of Joppa ” (Ezra iii. 
7, R.V. “tho sea unto J."); and “tho 
sea” in numerous passages in Old and 
Now Tohtftincnts (t> (kUainra). 

Sea, the Red. See Rod Sea. 

Sea, the Salt (rfrpn o' T ), tho lake now called 
the Dead Sea, Bohr Lut (Gen. xiv. 3; 
Num. xxxiv. 3, 12; Deut. iii. 17; Josh, 
iii. 16, xii. 3, xv. 2, 5, xviii. 19). [8, 9 ] 
It also bears the following names ; — 

Sea of the plain (naTjJrj o\ R.V. correctly 
“Soa of tho Arabali”), Deut. iv. 49; 
2 K. xiv. 25. 

Sea of the plain (R.V. Arabaii), the salt 
sea (Deut. iii. 17; Josh. iii. 16, xii. 3). 
Sea, the east Ofioipn o;n), Joel ii. 20; 

Ezok. xlvii. 18 ; Zech. xiv. 8. 

Ska, the (o;n), Ezek. xlvii. 8. 

Sea, the hodoahtihii ( mare SadomitieumX 
2 E»dr. v. 7. 

Seba (njp), descendant of Cush (Con. x. 7; 
1 Chr. i. 9; I’d. Ixxii. 10; Is. xliii. 3). 
Probubly Meroc in Upper Egypt. E’se- 
wliere Sabtans. [1 ] 

Secaoaii (n^Dp), in iho wilderuess of Judah, 
probably near tho Dead Si a (Josh. xv. 
61). Not known. 

Skoiut (ogn. It V. Secu), 1 Sam. xix. 22. 

Now possibly Khurlnt Shuteeilceh. 

Heir (Tjty). 1. Tho mountain district on 
the cast of tho Arabali (Uon. xiv. 6, xxxii. 

3, xxxili. 14, 16, xxxvi. 8,9,30; Nuin. 

xxiv. 18 ; Dout. i. 2, 44, ii. 1, 4, 5, 8, 12, 
22, 29, xxxiii. 2 ; Josh. xi. 17, xii. 7, xxiv. 
4 ; Judg. v. 4 ; 1 Chr. iv. 42 ; 2 Chr. xx. 
10, 22, 23, xxv. 11, 14 ; Is. xxi. 11 ; Ezek. 

xxv. 8, xxxv. 2, 3, 7, 15). [3, 7, 1 1 ] 

2. On north boundary of Juduh (Josh. 

xv. 10). Not known. 

Seiratii (nTptpn, R.V. Heirah), in Mount 
Ephraim (judg. iii. 26). Not known. 
Skla and Sklaii (pf?$), 2 K. xiv. 7; Is. xvi. 1. 
Probably Pe/ra. (Rendered “ the ruck ” 
in Judg. i. 36 ; 2 Chr. xxv. 12 ; Obad. 3). 

[7,11.] 

Skla ham-mahlkkoth (mp^nan ,9), 1 Sam. 
xxiii. 28. Probably in Wady Maldhi , 
between Carmel and Maon. 

Selkucia (ScAc^sfta), 1 Macc. xi. 8 ; Acts xiii. 

4. The scapoit of Antioch, at the month 

of the Oiontes Valley. [21.] 

Senaah (n$p), Ezra ii. 85; Noh. vii. 88. 
Elsewhere Ilas-Senuah, and Aanaas, 
Not known. 

Seneii (rno), a rook in the Wady 8uweit.it , 
near Michmosh (1 Sam. xiv. 4). Not 
known. 

Senir (Tty), the Amorite name for Mount 
Hermon (1 Chr. v. 23; Ezek. xxvii. 5). 
Elsewhere Sheuir. 

Sephar (nplp), a mot^ntuin which formed the 
eastern boundary of tho Joktanites(Gen. 

x. 80). Probably Dhafdr in Hadramaut , 

on the Indian Ocean. [1.] 

Skpuarad (n^p), Obad. 20. Possibly Sardis 
in Ljdia, but vory doubtful 


Sxphauvaim (D'^Dp), 2 K. xvii 24, 31, xviii. 
81, xix. 18; Is. xxxvi. 19, xxxvii. 18. 
Sippara, now Abu Babba , S.S.W, of 
Baghdad, and K. of tho prosent c urso 
of tho Euphrates. [12.] 

Sepqbla (h JttfdjAa), thiynaritimo lowland of 
Pafotine, south of Jaffa (1 Maoc. xii. 38). 
[In the original this name ( has- Shofclali) 
is found in Deut. i. 7 ; Josh. ix. 1, x. 40, 
xi. 2, 16, xii. 8, xv. 83; Judg. i. 9; l K. 

x. 27; 1 Chr. xxvii. 28; 2 Chr. i. 15, ix. 
27, xxvi. 10, xxviii. 18; Jer. xvii. 26, 
xxxii. 44, xxxiii. 13; Obad. 19; Zecli. 
vii. 7.] [13.] 

Shaalaubin (parity), in Dim (Josh. xix. 42). 
Elsewhere Bhaalbim. Now pos^bly 
Selbit, 2 miles N. of 

Shaalbim (O'a^Jty), a variation of tho fore- 
going name (Judg. i. 85 ; 1 K. iv. 9). The 
pcoplo were possibly culled Shaalbonites 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 32 ; 1 Chr. xi. 33). 
Shaaraim (Dnysr), 1. In tho low country 
of Judah (josh. xv. 36; 1 Ram. xvii. 52). 
Not known, but possibly Khurbet S*aireh. 
2. In Simoon (l Chr. iv. 31). Else- 
whero Sharuhen and Shilhim. 

Siiaiiazim ah (np'xric*, R.V. Shahazumah), in 
Issachar (Josh' xix. 22). Not known. 
Siiai.km (o(ty), Gen. xxxiii. 18. Probably 
should bo rendon d “ in poace.’* But if 
a town, is now Salim , 4 miles E of Ndblutt. 

Siialim (R.V. Shaamm), land of (phyti yin), 
1 Sam. ix. 4. Probably oast of'Lyddo, 
but not known. 

Riiai ibha (R.V. Siialishaii), land OF(rty^ty h), 
1 Sam. ix. 4. N« t known, but probably 
N. of Lydda. 

Shallechetii (n?Sj), ono of the gates of tlio 
“House of Jehovah,** at the causeway 
that gooth up (l Chr. xxvi. 16). Possibly 
near 44 Wilson’s Arch.” 

Shamir (ti?^). 1. In tho hill country of 
Judah (Josh. xv. 48). Now probably 
Khurbet Somerah , W. of DeUr. 2. In 
Mount Ephraim (Judg. x. 1, 2). Not 
known. 

Suapher, mount ("ip? in), Num, xxxiii. 23, 24. 
Ono of tho camping places in tho desert. 
Not known. 

Suaraim (onjty), an incorrect variation of tlio 
naino Shaaraim (Josh. xv. 36, A.V.). 
Sharon. 1. (jiuyn), 1 Chr. xxvii. 29; Cunt, 
ii. 1 ; Is. xxxiii. 9, xxxv. 2, Ixv. 10. Tho 
maritime lowland tract north of Jaffa, 
Elsewhere Saron. [9, 11.] 2. (ply), 

1 Chr. v. 16. Prob.«bly cast of Jordan; 
but not known. 

Siiabuhen (jmty), in Simeon (Josh. xix. G). 
EUewhere given as Shilhim, and Shaa- 
raim No. 2. Not known. 

Siiavkii, the valley of (nty pop), Gen. xiv. 
17. Not known, but perhaps the head 
of the Kcdron or of the Hinnom valley. 

Siiavkii kiriatiiaim (o'rnp ty), Gen. xiv. 5 . 
Doubtless a valley hoar Klrjathaim in 
Moab. [7.] 

Shearing-house, the (T ppn'a, t.r. Deth-ekod), 

2 K. x. 12, 14. Now Beit Ifdd, 3 miles 
E. of Jentn . 

Sheba (m^b). 1. A Cushite people (Gen. x. 
7 ; 1 Chr. I 9). Probably on W. shore 
of Persian Gulf. 2. An Atabinn people, 
descendants of Koturnh (Gen. xxv. 3; 
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1 Chr. i. 82). Hie name alio occur* in 
It. lx. 6; Jer. Tt 20; Back, xxvii. 22, 28, 
xxxviii. 18; but U it uncertain which 
people k referred to in etch cate. 

Sheba (pa fb $ Shcmlte people, descendants 
.of Joktfn«tafcx.2*; lChrJ.22; IK. 
It. 1,4, 10, IS; 2 Chr. ix. 1,8, 9,12; Job 
▼L 19; Ps. Ixxil. 10, 15); probably in- 
habiting the south of Arabia. The name 
occurs in Saba in 7mm* p* *8.] 

Bhiba (pag), in Simeon (Josh. xlx. 2). Per- 
haps a separate town, but doubtful. R.V . 
has Beer-sheba or Sheba. 

Shkbah (n$3^, R.V. Sbibau), a well (Gen. 

xxvi. 88). 

Suebam (opy, R.V. Pebam), on the east of 
Jordan (Num. xxxii. 8). Perhaps Shib- 
mah and Sibuiah. Not known, but per- 
haps S&mia, on the S. side of Wady 
RetbAn. 

Shebarim (o nppn), Josh. vii. 5. Not known. 

Shkuhem (mb'), a very ancient town of the 
Canaanites (Gen. xii. 6, xxxiii. 18, xxxv. 
4, xxxvii. 12-14; Josh. xvii. 7, xx. 7, 
xxi. 21, xxiv. 1, 25, 82; Judg. viii. SI, 
ix. 1-8, 6, 7, 18. 20, 23-26, 28, 31, 34, 39, 
41, 46, 47, 49, 57, xxi. 19; 1 K. xii. 1, 25; 
1 Chr. vi. 67, vii. 28 ; 2 C hr. x. 1 ; Ps lx. 
6, evili. 7 ; Jer. xii. 5. Perhaps also Hos. 
vi. 9— “ by consent,” but R.V. Shoehorn). 
Elsewhere Sichcm. Now Miblus = Nua- 
polis, the name given it by Vespasian. 

[9, 11.] 

Sheep-gate, the (jam *iytf), at Jerusalem 
(Neh. iii. 1, 82, xii.39). [26.] 

Shef.p-market, the (Hi ry wpoParncy), at 
Jerusalem (John v. 2). “Market” is 
supplied by the translators, and should 
probably ho “gato,” as in tho foregoing; 
and so iu R.V. 

Shki.kph (ejSp), a Joktanito tribe (Gen. x. 26; 

1 Chr. i. 20). Probably Stdaf or Sulafiyeh , 
in South Arabia. [1.] 

SfiKMA (yp#), > n the south of Judah (Josh, 
xv. 26 ; 1 Chr. ii, 43, 44). Perhaps clso* 
where Sheba, but doubtful. 

Shew ffrtfn), 1 Sain. vii. 12. Not known. 
Perhaps a corruption of Jeshnnah. 

SiiKvm Deut. iii. 9; Cant. iv. 8. Tho 

Amorite name for Mount Harmon. It 
should be Sonir, as elsewhere; und so 
in R.V. 

Shepham (Dp?*), on the eastern boundary of 
the Promised Land (Nurn. xxxiv. 10, 11). 
Not known. 

Shibmah (npsp, R.V. Sibmah), on the east of 
Jordan, in Reuben (Num. xxxii. 88). 
Accurately Sibmah, as elsewhere; also 
perhaps Shebam. 

Suichon R.V. Shikkeron), at N.W. 

boundary of Judah, near the sea (Josh, 
xv. 11). Not kuown. 

Siiihon (;br0, i.e* Shion, as in R.V.), in 
Issaclmr (Josh. xix. 19). Now probably 
i Ayun esh-Sh'ain. 

Suihor or Egypt (onyo Twrp), 1 Chr. xiii. 

5. Now WAdy tl-'ArUh. Elsewhere 
Sihor. 

SniIIOR-LIBNATH (H^S •&), on the (south ?) 
boundary<of Asher (Josh. xix. 26). Now 
possibly tho Nahr ex-Ztrka. 


Shxlbim (cmW), Is the south of Judah (Josh, 
xv. 82) Elsewhere Sharuhen and Sbaa- 
ralm No. 2, Not knows. 

Sbiloah, thi WATMSOP(n^n'S),Is.Tlii.$. 
Elsewhere Siloah and Siloam. 

Shiloh (riW, and 'k'fb north of Bethel, east 
of the Bheebem Road (Josh, xviii. 1, 8-10, 
xix. 51, xxi.2,xxii.9,12; Judg. xviii. 31, 
xxi. 12, 19, 21 ; 1 Sam. i. 8, 9, 24.il. 14, 
iii. 21, iv. 8, 4, 12, xiv. 3 ; 1 K. ii. 27, xiv. 
% 4; Ps. lxxviii. 60; Jer. vii. 12, 14, 
xxvi. 6, 9, xii. 5). Now SeilAn* [9, 11.] 

Shimron (fnp?0, in Zebulnn (Josh. xi. 1, 
xix. 15). ’ Now probably SemAnieh, W. 
of Nazareth. 

Shimron-mkron (jhrvp Josh. xii. 20. Not 
known. 

Shinar (*!?#), the plain of Chaldea or Baby- 
lonia, lying between the Euphrates and 
Tigris (Gou. x. 10, xi. 2, xiv. 1, 9; Is. xi. 
11; Dan. i. 2; Zooh. v. 11. Also Josh, 
vii. 21, R.V.). [1, 6.] 

Siiittim (o*t#n), a tract of acacias in the 
Jordan valley, opposite Jericho (Num. 
xxv. 1; Josh. ii. 1, iii. 1; Mio. vi. 5). 
Also Abcl-Shittim. Now Ghorcs-Seiwhan. 
The valley ( nuchal] ) of Hhittirn iti Joel 
iii. 18 is a different place, and not known. 

Shoa (yitf), a district of Assyria (Ezok. xxiii. 
23). Not known. Probably the Assyrian 
Sutu, a district E. of tho Tigris. 

Shoco (tote, R.V. Soco), 2 Chr. xi. 7; 

Snocno (i3fe, R.V. Soco), 2 Chr. xxviii. 18; 
nnd 

Snortinii (rota, R.V. So^on), 1 8am. xvii. 1 ; 
nil variations of the narnn Socoh. [9.] 

Shophan (jspr, R.V. Atiioth-s.), in Gad (Num. 
xxxii. 35). r reliably un afllx to Atroth. 
Not known. 

SlitTAL, THE LAND of (fyi d jnN), 1 Hnm. xiii. 
17. Not known, but near Opbrah, now 
el-Taiyibeh. 

Shuhite ('nw), Job ii. 11, viii. 1, xviii. 1, 
xx v. 1 , xiii. 9. Perhaps from the Euphrates, 
above Hit. Descendant of Abraham’s 
sou Shuah. 

Shunkm (qpr). in Issachur, Josh. xix. 18; 

1 Sam. xxviii. 4; 2 K. iv. 8. Now SAlam, 
north of Jozrccl. In 1 K. i. 3. 15, ii. 17, 
21,22; 2 K. iv. 12,25, 36, a Shunamn.ito 
woman is mentioned. [9.] 

Sutra ("iibO, oast of tho Red Sea (Gen. xvi. 7, 
xx. 1, xxv. 18; Exod. xv. 22; 1 Sara. xv. 

7, xxvii. 8). The desert east of tho Suez 
Canal, and the tied Sea from Lake Tim- 
sah southward. 

Shvhhan (rfw), chief city of Persia, and its 
palace, or castle (Estb. i. 2, ii. 3, 5, 8. 
iii. 15, iv. 8, 16, viii. 1 1, 15, ix. 6, 12-15, 
18; Dan. viii. 2). Now Kaleh-i-Shut, 
between tho Choaspes ( Kerhhah ) and the 
Eubeus ( Shaur ). 

Sibmah (npafc), on the cast of Jordan, in 
Reuben (Josh. xiii. 19; Is. xvi. 8, 9; Jer. 
xlviii. 32). Else whore Shebam and Sliib- 
mah. Not kuown, but perhaps Sumia. 

Sibraim (DH3D), on northern boundary of tho 
Holy Land (Ezek. xlvii. 16). Not known. 

Sichem (D3#, Shcchem, Xuti/xa), a corruption 
of the Greek form of Shoehorn (Qon. xii. 

6, R.V. “ Sliecbcm ; ” Ecclus. 1. 26). [7.] 


Slow# fib**). 1 ttww. J*> • a 
Corinthian Gulf. Now VattUki. , A 

SlDBt#, TH# T*l» Of <0*)V9 

modem* Now JBShi Afaldo, ^ \ 

Sidon (|*w;, tb© Greok fowl 

(Gen. x. 15, 19, R.V. Zidon 1 j 

Judith «. 28; 1 Moos. 15; 

21, 22, xv. 21 ; Mark SSL 8, vii. 14,81; 
Luke iv. 26 (XSwWa), vi. 17 f %, J8J4; 
Acts xii. 20 (Ji&visit), xxviL 9. £7*2 

SlDOXIANS (D')-J'Y, B.V. Zn>o- 

hiaxb, exoept in Deut.), tbo Greek form 
of Zidonians, Deut. iii. 9 (♦otm«f) ; Josh, 
xiii. 4, 6; Judg. iii. 8; 1 K. v. 6. 


Sihor (ISme*, -ivn^, nh??, B.V. ShihoS), in- 
accurate form of Shihor (Josh, xiii, 8; 
Is. xxiii. 3; Jer. ii. 18). In Josh, the 
Wdfy el-'Artnh; in Is. and Jer. the Nile. 


Silla (n^d), in or near Jerusalem (2 K. xii. 
20). Not known. 

Siloah, the pool of (n^rh ron?, f.«. of 
Shclah), Neh. iii. 15. Klso where Shiloah 
and Siloam. 


Siloam, the pool of (b KoAupfljOpa rov Xi- 
A »«£/*), John ix. 7, 11. The pool below 
Jerusalem, now the Birlcet Silicon. [27.] 

Silo am (XiAwcfu), Luke xiii. 4. Not known. 

* n . *1 . i .rat _1I *1 


or one in tho villogc, now Kefr Sib 

[27.] 

Simeon (pype’ - ), the tribe which had its 
allotment in the extreme Bouth of the 
Promised Land (Gen. xxix. 33, xxxiv. 25, 
80, xxxv. 23, xiii. 24, 36, xliii. 23, xlvi. 10, 
xlviii. 5, xlix.5; Exod. i. 2, vi. 15; Num. 

i. 6, 22, 23, ii. 12, vii. 36, x. 19, xiii. 5, 
xxvi. 12, xxxiv. 20 ; Deut. xxvii. 12 ; Josh, 
xix. 1, 8, 9, xxi. 9; Judg. i. 3, 17; 1 Chr, 

ii. 1, iv. 24, 42, vi. 65, xii. 25 ; 2 Chr. xv. 9, 
xxxiv. 6; Ezek. xlviii. 24, 25, 58; Judith 

vi. 15, ix. 2 ; Rev, vii 7). In JoBh. xxi. 

4, “ Simconites” is rondorod “tribe of 
Simeon ” in A.V. [9.] 

Simeon ites ('fi pps>), Num. xxv. 14, xxvi. 14; 
1 Chr. xxvih 16. 

Sin (po), in Egypt (Ezek. xxx. 15, 16). The 
ancient Pelusium. Now et-Tinsh . 

Sin, wilderness of (p? between the 

Red Sea and Rephidim (Exod. xvi. 1, xvii. 

1 ; Num. xxxiii. 11, 12\ Not known, but 
possibly the plain el~ markka. 

SlNA, MOUNT (rb 6 pOS 2«4 pa , R.V. SlNAl), the 
Greek form of Sinai (Judith v. 14; Aots 

vii. 30, 38). 

Sinai (vp),the mountain from which the Law 
was given (Exod. xvi. 1/ xix. 1, 2, 11, 18, 
20, 23, xxiv. 16, xxxl. 18, xxxiv. 2, 4, 29, 
32; Lev. vii. 3H, xxv. L«xxvi. 40, xxvii. 
31; Num. i. 1, 19, iii. 1, 4, 14, ix. 1, 5, x. 
12, xxvi. G4, xxviii. 6. xxxiii. 15, 16 ; Deut 
xxxiii. 2 ; Judg. v. 9, Neh. ix. 13 ; Ps. 
lxviii. 8, 17 ; 2 Esdr. iii. 17, xiv. 4 ; Eoclus. 
xlviii. 7 ; Gal. iv. 24, 25). Probably the 
Has Su/tafeh of Jebel M$a. [7, 8.} 

Sinxm (oyo), Is. xlix. 12. Not known, but 
perhaps the Chinese. 

Sinitb (to), a Canaonite tribe (Gon. x. 17; 

1 Chr. 1. 15). Probably located near 
Tripoli ^ [2.] 
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rfJUfc>X tt*®<Jwek form of th* name Zion 
CP* l*t. lr ritl, 81; iJMr. tt. 

aMs ikWM*as?j 

JttaObtott; Boeln* x»i., 10 ,x**yI, U, 
*£§& IMil-'Bw. Ir. 8,14, *4; lMtw. 


J* 

Btor. 


!*/*> 


is John xii. 15; Kora. 
Xil.22; IP*UL6; 


6lOVi mow (prip ip), one of (ho names of 
Mount Bermon (Dent, iv. 48V Perhaps 
Also Pi, oxxxiii. 8, but doubtf ul. 

Siphmoth (nHsqto), in the south of Judah 
(1 6am. xxx. 28). Not known. 

8ibah, thjb will of (d^dti iha), apparently 
north of Hebron (2 Sam . ill. 26). Probably 
‘iin Sarah, about a mile from Hebron. 

8ikxon (|'*]f , and |V"#), the ancient Zidonian 
name of Mount Hermon (Dent. iii. 9 ; Ps. 
xxix. 6). 

Sitnau (n^pV)> the second of dsaao's wells 
(Gen. xxvi. 21). Not known. 

Smyrna (2/ut'pea), in Asia Minor (Kev. i. 11, 

ii. 8). Tho well-known modern city of 
the same name. [21.] 

Sociio Cote, R.V. Rooo), 1 Chr. iv. 18. Else- 
where Boeoh No. 2. 


Soohoh (nbler, R.V. Sooou), in the Shefolah 
(1 K. iv. 10). Elsewhere Hoooli. 

Soooh (ro'ib). 1. In the low country (Slfo- 
felah) of Judah (Josh. xv. 35 ; also, under 

• the forms of Shochoh, Soclioh, Shoco, nnd 
Sliocho, 1 Sara. xvti. 1 ; 1 K. iv. 10 ; 2 Chr. 
xi. 7, xxviii. 18). Now Khurbet Shuweikeh , 
ou southern slopo of Wady e*-Sunt. [9.] 
2. In the hill country of Judah (Josh. 
XV. 48). Now Khurbet Shuweiheh , 8.W. 
of Hebron. [9.] 

Sodom (did, i.e. Sed6m, 26&o/ia), chief of the 
live cities of tho “ oirclo ” of Joidan (Gen. 

x. 19, xiii. 10, 12, 13, xiv. 2, 8. 10-12, 17, 
21, 22, xv iii. 16, 20, 22, 26, xix. 1, 4, 24, 
28 ; Deut. xxix. 23, xxxii. 32 ; Is. i. 9, 10, 

iii. 9, xiii. 19; Jer. xxiii. 14,xlix. 18,1.40; 

• Lam. iv. 6; Ezek. xvi. 46, 48, 49, 53, 55, 
56; Amos iv. 11; Zoph. ii. 9; 2 EBdr. 
ii. 8 ; Matt. x. 15, xi. 23, 24 ; Mark vi. 1 1 ; 
Luke x. 1 2, x vii. 29 ; 2 Pet. ii. 6 ; J udo 7 ; 
Rev. xi. 8). Not known, but probably 
situated at tho north end of tho Lake, 
and E. of Jordan. Elsewhere Sodoma. 

Sodoma (Stfoo/ia, R.V. Sodom), the Greek 
form of Sodom (Rom. ix. 29), 

Sodomites ; people of Sodom (2 Eudr. vii. 36). 

Sodom ITI8H sea, Trf» (Mare Sodomiticum ), 
2 Esdr. v. 7. The Dead Sea. 

Solomon^ torch, or cloister ( crroA XoAo/uSvoj), 
John x. 23 > Acts iii. 11, v. 12. Probably 
the colonnade ou the east aide of the outer 
court o£ the Temple. 

Sober, valley of (pjfr ^np), Judg. xvi. 4. 
In the Shefolah of Judah. Now Wddy 
Surdr. 

South bamoth (aij nten, R.V. Ramoth of 

• the bouthX 1 Sam. xxx. 27. Somewhere 
in tho extreme south of Judah ; but not 
known. Elsowhoro probably Ramath of 
the south (Josh. xix. 8). 

Spain (2w aria), 1 Mace, viil. 3; Rom. xv. 
24, 28. 

Sparta (indprrf), 1 Maco. xiv. 16. 


Stbmam of Eotft (prpp bnfr Is. xxvii. 12, 
Elsewhere River of Egypt Now Wddy 
•Mrfs*. 

$oeODTB (nb^ 1. East <rf Jordan, in the 
tribe ptQtod (Gen. ixxiU. 17; Josh. xUh 
27i Judg. Viil 5,6,2, 14-16; IK. vii 46; 
2€hr. IV. 17? Pi* lx. 6, etiU. 7). Not 
yet known, but poiribly Tell Dai*ala> f7j 
8. The first halting-place of the Israelites 
out of Egypt (Exod. xll. 87, xiit. 20 ; Num. 
xxxlil. 5, 6). Not known, but probnbly 
tho distriot In whloh Pithom, now Tell 
el-Matkhutah, lay. [7.] 

Sun (2oft), a river close to Babylon (Bar. 1. 4). 
Perhaps the Euphrates. 

SuKKiiMs (0799), 2 Chr. xii. 8. Not known. 

Sub (lotp), on the sea coast of Palestine 
(Judith ii. 28). Not known. 

Susa (Suean), Esth. xi. 8, xvi. 18. Elsewhere 
Shusban. 

Susanchitks (k$#w 0, people of Susa, or 
Shushun (Ezra iv. 9). 

Sychar (luxdy), John iv. 5. Probably * Askar , 
on S.E. of Mount Ebal. 

Syohbm (Xux^t R.V. Sheohem), the Greek 
foim of Shechem (Acts vii. 1G). Else- 
where Siehem. 

Sycuemitk, the (tAi/ 2ux«V, R.V. Sheohem- 
itk), a man of Sychera, or Shcchtm 
(Judith v. 16). 

Syene R.V. Skvenkh), ou tho boundary 
between Egypt and Ethiopia (Ezek. xxix. 
10, xxx. 6;. Now Ativan. 

Syracuse (tupeutovaai), in Sicily (Acts xxviii 
12). Now Syr acuta, [21.] 

Syria (ot$), used generally for tho districts 
N., N.E.,and E. of ttie IIolv Laud (Judg. 

x. C; 2 Sam. viii. 6, 12,xv. ‘8; 1 K. x. 29, 

xi. 25, xv. IS, xix. 15, xx. 1. 20, 22, 23, 
xxii. 1, 3, 31 ; 2 K. v. 1, 5, vi. 8, 11, 23, 
24, vii. 5, viii. 7, 9, 13, 28, 29, ix. 14, 15, 

xii. 17, 18, xiii. 3, 4, 7. 17, 19, 22, 24, xv. 
37, xvi. 5-7 ; 2 Chr. i. 17, xvi. 2, 7, xviii, 
10, 30, xx. 2, xxii. 5, 6, xxiv. 23, xxviii. 
5, 23 ; la, vii. 1, 2, 4, 5, 8, xvii. 3; Ezek. 
xvi. 57, xxvii. 16; Hoe. xii. 12; Amos i. 
5; 1 Esdr. ii. 25, vi. 3, 7, 27, viii. 19, 23 ; 

2 Esdr. xvi. 1; Judith i. 12, viii 26; 

1 Maco. ill. 13,41, vii. 39, xi.2, 60; Matt, 

iv. 24; Luke ii. 2; Acts xv. 23, 41, xviii. 
18, xx. 3, xxi. 3; Gal. l. 21). 

Syuia of Damascus, ami Syiua-d. (cn^ 
p^oni), 2 Sam. viil. 6; 1 Chr. xviii. 5,6. 

Syria - maauiiah (n?y : D '*?, R.V. Akam- 
m a ac ah), 1 Chr. ‘ xix. 6. Elsowhero 
Maaoah. 

Syrian Gen. xxv. 20, xxviii. 5, xxxi. 

20, 24 ; Deut. xxvi. 5 ; 2 K. v. 20 ; Luke 
. iv. 27. Syrian language (2 K. xviii 26 , 
Ezra iv. 7 ; Is. xxxvi. 11) 

Syrians (ot^ and othk), 2 Sam. viii. 5, 6, 
13, x. 6, ‘8, 9, 11, 13-19 ; 1 K. xx. 20, 21, 
26-29, xxii. 11, 35 ; 2 K. v. 2, vi. 9, vii 
4-6, 10, 12, 14-10, viii. 28, 29, ix. 15, xiii 
5, 17, xvi. 6, xxiv. 2 ; t Chr. xviii, 5, 6, 
xix. 10, 12, 14-19; 2 Chr. xviii. 34, xxii 
5, xxiv. 24; Is. ix. 12; Jer. xxxv. 11; 
Amos ix. 7. 

Sybo-phqenician (Hup<Hp(uyliturffd)i Mark vii. 26. 


T. 

Taanaoh (turn), Josh. xii. 21, xvii. 11, xxi. 
25; Judg! i. 27, v. 19; lK.iv.12; IChr, 


Yil 89. Now Ta'annuk, about 4) miles 
Rum Lqjj&n. Elsewhere Tanaeh. [9.] 

Taanatu-BIulg* (nty run n)» on boundary of 

• : jut *“ 

Tamath i'nmkH in the Jetton 
▼alley (Judg. tliiM). Not keoen. 

Tam*ab in ihn wUtonwa of Perea 

(Nfets. xi, 8; Deut ix. 22> 

Tabor, and Mount Tabob (•hap and tj 
tho well-known mountain near Namreth 
(Judg. iv. 6, 12, 14, viii. 18; Pi. lxxxix. 
12; Jer. xlvi. 18; Hoe. ?. 1). Perhaps 
also Josh. xix. 22. [9, 19, 20. j 

Tadob (map), in Issaehar or Zebulun, allotted 
to Morarite Levites (1 Chr. vi. 77). Per- 
haps either Chisloth-Tabor, or Dabeiath, 
or Moun t Tabor, or Tabor on tho boundary 
of Issaehar (Josh. xix. 22). 

Tabob, tub plain of, accurately, as in R.V., 
the Oak of ('$ pfy*), 1 Sam. x. 3. Not 
known. 

Tadmoh in the Wilderness. 1. ibin), 

2 Chr. viii. 4. Probably Palmyra. * 2. 
('3 R.V. Tamar in thb W.) 1 K. 
ix. 18. In tho south, possibly tho same 
place as Tamar. [11.] 

Taiiath (nnn), one of the halting- places of 
Israel in the Wilderness (Num. xxxill 26, 
27). . 

Ta ii pan hrs (Dnjnnn), a town of Lower Egypt, 
near tho eastern border (Jer. xliii. 7, 8, 9, 
xliv. 1, xlvi. 14). Now Tell l)e/rnneh, 
the ancient Duphu®. Elsewhere Tu ha- 
pan lies, and Tchuphnohcs. 

Tahapanks (Djpnn, or DnjDnip, R.V. Taii- 
I’ANHErt), Jor. ii. 16. Hoe the preceding. 

Tahtim hodshi, tiim land of (OTinn 
TT 1 ). 2 Ham. xxiv. 6. Not known! Tho 
rending should probably bo 4 * tho land of 
the llittites, towaidu Kadcsh.*’ 

Tamar (np^), on H K. fr« ntior of Judah (Ezok. 
xlvii. J9, xl viii. 28). Not kuown, but 
probably near the ascont of Akrabbim. 

Tanac’u (ij^n, RV. Taanacii), Josh. xxi. 25. 
Elsewhere Taunacli. 

Tanis (Tavtr), Judith i. 10. Elsowhero Zoan. 

Taphnes (TdWeaf, R.V. Taiipanhes), Judith 
i. 9. Elsewhere Tahpanhos, Tahapauos, 
aud Teliaphnelus. 

Taphon (h T^ctf, Tliopo), 1 Maco. ix. 50. 
Beth-tuppuali, near Hebron, now Tuffuh. 

Tappuah (men). 1. In tho lowland of 
Judah (Josh. xv. 31). Not known. 2. 
On tho boundary of Ephraim and Manas- 
soli (Josh. xvi. 8, xui. 8). Elsewhere 
En-tappuah. 8 A town W. of Jordan 
(Josh. xii. 17) Pos*ibly tho samo as 
No. 2. 

Tappuah, the land of (ti a district on 
the boundary of Ephraim and Mauasaeii 
(Josh. xvii. 8), probably containing Tap- 
puah No. 2. 

Tarah (nnn, R.V. Tei»ah), a haiting-ploco 
in the WiJdt rnoss (Num. xxxlii. 27, 28). 
Not known. , 

Taralah (n^^in), in Benjamin (Josh, xviii. 
27). Not known. 

Taupelites, thi (r'^otc), Assyrian colonists 
of Samaria (Ezra iv. 9). Not known. 
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Tarshibh Gen. s. 4; 1 Chr. 1. 7; 

Pi. xlviU. t bxil 10; 2 Ohr. a. 21, xx. 
86, 87: !*• IK 16, xxlil. 1, 6, 10, 14, lx. 9, 
Ixvi. 10; Jer. x. 0; Ezek. xxvii. 12, 25, 
xxxviii. 18; Jonah i. 8, iv. 2. Probably 
Tartcssus in Spain, but in Oen. perhaps 
Tarsas. • 

Tarsus (T dpe&s), chief oity of Cilicia, birth- 
place of S. Paul (2 M»»cc. iv. 80 ; Acts ix. 
11, 80, xi. 25, xxi. 39, xxii. 8> Now 
Terri*. 

Taverns, thx three (Tpus TaSipvaO, between 
Puteoli and Rome, on the Appian road 
(Acts xxviii. 15). Near Oi$tema t a few 
miles S. of Rome. 

Txhapunehes (on^nn), . in Egypt (Ezok. 
xxx. 18). Elio whore Tahpanhcs and 
Tahapunos. 

Tkkoa and Texoah (gHpi? and n#pin), in 
J udnh, with a wilderness (posture district) 
near it (2 Sam. xiv. 2, 4, 9 ; 1 Chr. H. 21, 
iv. 5; 2 Chr. xi. 6, xx. 20; Jor. vi. 1 ; 
Amos i. 1 ; 1 Macc. ix. 33. Now Tcku'a. 
Tokoite and Tekoitos (2 Sam. xxiii. 6; 
1 Chr. xi. 28, xxvii. 9; Neb. iii. 5, 27). 

[9.) 

Tel-abid (a\a$ ^n), a city of Babylonia, on 
the rivor Chobar (Ezek. iii. 15). Not 
known. 

Tjclaim (D'R^tpn), 1 Sam. xv. 4. Not known. 
Probably* elsewhere Telom. 

Telassar (if*?n), Is. xxxvii. IS?. Probably 
on the loft bank of the Euphrates between 
1 lirejrit and Balit. 

Txlem (o^p), in tho very south of Judaii 
(Josh. xv. 24). Not known. 

T&L-HAK8A 0*77? iKV. T.-iiarhija), Ezra 
ii. 59. Not known. Elsewhere 

Tel-uaresha (ti Vn, R.V. T.-iiarsha), Neh. 
vii.61. 

Tel-melah (rhn ^n), Ezra ii. 59 ; Neh. vii. 
01. Perhaps near tho Persian Gulf. 

Teua (xp'P), on Ishmaelite tribe (Gon. xxv. 
15; 1 Chr. 1. 30; Job vt.19; Is. xxi. 14 i 
Jcr. xxv. 23). Now Tehnd , in N. Arabia. 

[18.] 

Tkman (j^'n), a district or town in Edom 
(Jer. xlix. 7, 20; Ezt-k. xxv. 18; Amos 
i. 12; Obud.9; Hah. iii. 3). Not known. 

Tiiamnatiia (h Ba^atoh R.V. Timnath), 
1 Macc. ix. 50. Probably Tlmmna, now 
Tibneh, on the load from Jerusalem to 
Antiputris. 

TuAiisinsii (c^ehn), 1 K. x. 22, xxii. 48. 
Elsewhere Tatshish, as in R.V. 

Tukuez (y^n), in tho district of Shoehorn 
(Judg. ix. 50; 2 Sam. xi. 21). Now Tuba*, 
N.E. of Nablus. [9.] 

ThEOOE, WILDERNESS OF ((pyaas 1 MftCC. 

ix. 33. Elsewhere Tekoa. 

Tiielapab ("l^N^n ), 2 K. xix. 12. Elso where 
Telassar, nnct so in R.V 

Tiielersas ( 0cA «p<rar), 1 Ksdr. v. 36. Greek 
corruption of Tel-lmrsa. 

Turman (Bci/iaV), Bor. iii. 22, 23. Elsewhere 
Toman, end so in R V. 

Theuas (©«>«), 1 Esdr, viii. 41, 61. An 
equivalent or corruption of Ahnva. 

Thermeleth (ftopf) ii«A(0), 1 Esdr. v. 80. Elso- 
whoro Tel-melah. 


ThksSALONTCA (BvirrfaAoi'finj), Acts xvii. 1, U| 
18, xxvii. 2; Phil. iv. 16; 2 Tim. if. 10, 
on the coast of Macedonia. Now Salontki. 

[ 21 .] 

Thmnathak (ni^jn, B.V. Timnah), in Bun 
(Josh', xix. 43). Probably the same place 
as Timnah No. 1. 

TmsBi in Naphtall (Tob. i. 2). Not 

known. 

Thraoia (^ Bpcur/a), 2 Macc. xii. 35. [21.] 

Thvatiba (Budrsipa), Acts xvi. 14; Rev. 

i. 11, ii. 18, 24. Now Ah-hiuar. 

Tiberias (Ti$*ptds) t John vi. 23. Now Tuba • 
r(j/a t on the Lake of Galilee. [19, 20.] 

Tiberias, sea OF (^ 6dXa<raa *ri)j Ti/B splrios), 
John vi. 1, xxi. 1. 

Tiihiath (nnan), city of Zobah (1 Chr. xviii. 

8). Not known. Elsewhere Betnh. 
Tigris (t lypts), Tobit v i. 1 ; Jud. i. 6 ; E n clus. 

xxi v. 25. ri2.] 

Timnah. 1. (n^rn), on the north boundary 
of Judah(Josh. xv. 10; 2 Chr. xxviii. 18). 
Elsewhere Thimnathah and Timnath. 
Now Tibneh at the mouth of Wady Surdr. 
[9 ] 2. (nrqqn, i,e . Timuathuh), in the 

hill-country of Judah (JoBh. xv. 57). 
Now Tibna , W. of Bethlehem. 8. Gen. 
xxxv i. 40; 1 Chr. i. 51. In Edom. 

Timnath (rqipn, t>. Timnah, and so in R.V.). 

1. Gen. xxxviii. 12, 13, 14 ; Timnah No. 2. 

2. Judg. xiv. 1, 2, 5 ; Timnah No. 1. 

Timnath-iikres (dth nn?n), Judg. ii. 9; and 
Timnath-serah (rnp *n), Josh. xix. 50, xxiv. 
80. The burinl-plueo of Joshua. Now 
probably Tibneh , on the road from Jeru- 
salem to Antipatris; but perhaps K?fr 
Haris, 9 miles S. of Sl.cohcin. Possibly 
elsewhere Thaiuuatha. 

Tiphsah (neon). 1. 1 K. iv. 24. Probably 
Thansaous, on the right bunk of the 
Euphrates, a short distance nhnve the 
confluence of the Belik. 2. 2 K. xv. 1G. 
Not known, but apparently near Tirzah. 

[ 11 , 12 .] 

Tiras (oyn), a Japhetic people (Gon. x. 2; 
1 Chr. i. 5). Probably the Tiruslm or 
primitive Cimmerians. 

TntZAn (n$in), Josh. xii. 24; IK. xiv. 17, 
xv. 21, 83, xvi. 6, 8, 9, 15, 17, 23; 2 K. 
xv. 14, 1G; Cant. vi. 4. Now probably 
Teititir , 11 miles N. of Bheehem. [9.]’ 

Ton, THE LAND OF (a^o yin), Judg. xi. 3,5 
(also, as Ish-Tob, 2 Hain. x. G, 8). Eiso- 
whoro Tobio, Tubieni. Po.-sibly et- 
Taiyibeh , 10 miles S. of Gudara, but 
uncertain. 

Tobie, the places of (iv r oTr Toufflov , R.y. 
44 tho land of Tobias 1 Macc. v. 13. 
Probably identical with Tob. 

Tocuen (pn), in Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 32). Not 
known. Perhaps olsewhere Ether. 
Togabmah (ntjiih), Gen. x. 3; 1 Chr. i 6; 
Ezek. xxvii. 14, xxxviii. 6. Probably 
near Melitene, now Malatia. [18 ] 

Tolad (i^n), in Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 29) 
Elsewhere El-tolad. Not known. 

Tophel (^ph), Deut. i. 1. Possibly et-Tufileh, 
S.E. of Dead Sea. 

Tophet (nph), in the Valley of Hiunom (Is. 
xxx. 88; Jor. vii. 81, 32, xix. G, 11-14). 
Not known, but probably at tho lower 


cad of tho valley. Once glvon mort$ 
accurately as 

Tophkth (n^fon), 2 K, xxlil 10. * 

Tiiaghonitis (TfloywFirir), Luke Hi. 1. The 
district oallod sW^dk, with part of tho < 
plain to tho south, and of the W. slopes 
of Jdbd Haurdn, [19, 21.] 

TRiroLis (4 TptroXis), 2 Macc. xiv* 1. Now 
Tardbulus, or rather eK&fwo. 

Troas (Tp<pds) f Acts xvi 8, 11, xx. 5, 6 ; 2 Cor. 
ii. 12 ; 2 Tim. iv. 18. On the coast of 
Myeia, opposite the S.E. end of Tenedos. 
Now Eshi Stambul . [21 .J 

Trogyllivm (T#)»yi5aaiov, R.V. omits), Aols 

xx. 15. The rocky end of the ridge of 

Mycale. pi.] 

Tubal (bar), a Japhetic peoplo (Gen. x. 2 ; 

1 Chr. 1. 5 ; Is. ixvi. 19; Ezek. xxvii. 18, 
xxxil. 26, xxxviii. 2, 3, xxxix. 1). Probably 
the ancestors of tbe Tibaroui, to the 
south of tho Black Sea. [1, 18 ] 

Tubieni /ToujSnivoO, 2 Macc. xii. 17. The 
Jews of Tobie or Tob. 

Tyre (ii* and Tix), Josh. xix. 29 ; 2 Sam. v. 11, 
xxiv. 7; 1 K. v. 1, vii. 13, 14, ix. 11,12 ; 

1 Chr. xiv. 1, xxii. 4 ; 2 Chr. ii. 8, 1 1, 14 J 
Ezra iii, 7; Noli. xiii. 16; Ps. xiv. 12* 
lx xxiii. 7, Ixxxvii. 4; Is. xxiii. 1, 5, 8* 
15, 17; Joel iii. 4 ; 1 Esdr. v. 55 : Mutt, 
xi. 21, 22, xv. 21 ; Mark iii. 8, xii. 24,31 ; 
Luke vi. 17, x. 13, 14; ActB xii. 20, 

xxi. 3, 7. In the following pat-sages it is 
• gft-on as 

Tyris(*iV, R.V. Tyre), Jer. xxv. 22, xxvii. 
3, xlvii. 4; Ezok. xxvi. 2, 3, 4, 7, 15, . 
xxxii. 2, 3, 8, 32, xxviii. 2, 12, xxix. 18; 
lios. ix. 13; Amos i. 9, 10; Zoch. ix. 2, 
3; 2 Emir. i. 11; Judith ii. 28; 1 Macc. 
v 15 ; 2 Macc. iv. 18, 33, 44, 49. Now 
*M2r. [9,11.] 

U. 

Ulai ( 4 $>ik), a liver (Dan. viii. 2, 16). Tho 
EulteuB, now the Skadr. 

Ummah (nqy), in Asher (Josh. xix. 30). Pos- 
sibly 4 Alma , near lids en-Ndhura. 

Uphaz (191K), Jor. x. 9; Dan. x. 5. 

Ur of the Chaldees (on^ra hr), Gen. xi. 28, 
81, xv. 7; Noh. ix. 7. Now Muhtir, on 
the right bank of the Euphrates. [G.] 

Uz(yxy), a district of Aram (Gen. x. 23, xxii. 
21 (R.V.), xxxvi. 28; 1 Chr. i. 17, 42; 
Job i. 1; Jer. xxv. 20; Lam. iv. 21). 
Probably iu Arabia Petrnoa. 

Uzal (tyiR), Gen. x. 27 ; 1 Chr. 1. 21. The 
sixth son of Joktan.. The family settled 
in Yemeni and ti.e name can lie traced 
in Autdlf now San'au. [1, 18.] 

UzZBN-SlJEBAII R.V. U.-&IEERAH), 

1 Chr. vii. 24.’ Noar Sfetbhoron, and 
now possibly Beit Sira, 

V. 

Vineyards, Plain of Tift ^?r, R.V. 
Abkl-Cheramim), on the east of Jordun 
Judg. xi. 88). Not known. 

Z. 

Zaanaim, the Plain of or 

D’iJRMj »k), more accurately, as in R V., 
the 44 Oak of Znanannim ” (Judg. iv. 11). 
Elsewhere 
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Zmvmmim (o'}??*), Jo»b. six. 88. Near 
Kodesh, bat not known. 

ZAAV4N (jpt£), Micali i, 11. Elsewhere 
Zenan. 

Zabadkans (ZajBataTot), 1 Macc. xii. SI. An 
Arab tribe whose name probably survives 
in Zebddni and KefrZebad in Antilibunus. 

Zabulon (Z*fieu\4v, B.V. Zbbuixn), the 
Greek form of Zebuluu (Matt iv. 13. 15 ; 
Rev* vii. 8). 

Zaui (*r?$), 2 K. viii. 21. Not known. 

Zalmon mount (j\o^» in), apparently near 
Shoehorn (Judg. ix. 48). Not known. 

Zalmonau (njb^v), one of the camping-places 
in the wilderness (Num. xxxili. 41, 42). 
Not known. 

Zamzummims Ammonite name for 

Itcpliaiin (Dent. ii. 20). Possibly else- 
where “ the Zuzitns ” [2.] 

Zanoau (n 5 ^). 1. In Judah, in the lowland 
district (Josh. xv. 34 ; Neh. iif. 13, xi. 80). 
Now Khurhet Zavu'a, 2| miles 8. of Bt*th- 
shemesh. 2. In the hill-country of 
Judah (Josh. xv. 50). Now Khurhet 
Zauula , , 8. of YutUt . [9.] 

Zaphon (jimp), in Gad (Josh, xiii.27. Perhaps 
also Judg* xii. 1, A.V. “northward”). 
Not known, but possibly el-Uammeh , on 
tho Yarmulc. 

Zabkaii (njn$, R.V. Zorah), Noli. xi. 21). 
Elsewhere Zorah and Zoreah. p).] 

Zarfd (R.V. Zeked), the valley of("HI Vni), 
Num. xxi. 12. Elsewhere Zored. 

Zabephath (npi$), 1 K. xvii. 9, 10; Obad. 20. 
Elsewhere Harepta. Now Surufend. [9.] 

Z A RETAN (}ni.X, R.V. ZaRKTHAN), Josll. ill. 
10. ELo where Zarthan. 

Zarktk-shaiiar (in£n nix, R.V. Zebrtu-s.), 
in Reuben (Josh. xiii. 19). Not known, 
but perhaps Zara , S. of W’ddy Zerka 
M*ain. 

ZARTANAii(njrn$, R.V. Zarethan), apparently 
near Beth-shean (1 K. iv. 12). Elsc- 

* where Zarthan. 

Zarthan (]i)i$, R.V. Zabethan), in the 
Jordan valley, apparently near Suoooth 
(l K. vii. 46). Elsewhere Zarotan, Zar- 
tannh, Zereauthfth. Not known, but 
possibly near ed-Ddmieh, Adam. 

Zkbaim (o?3>’n and o^n), Ezra ii. 57 ; Neh. 

vii. 59. 'Perhaps conucctcd with Zeboim. 
R.V. roads here Pocheroth-huzzcbaim. 

Zeboim and Zeboiw (o^hy nnd n\»ay). 1. One 
of the five “ cities of the plain ” (Gon. x. 
19, xiv. 2, 8 ; Dout. xxix. 23; Hos. xi. 8). 
Perhaps also Zebaim. Not known. 2. 
Neh. xi. 34. Possibly in the plain near 
Lydda. 

Zeboim, tiiis-yalley of (O'jpa^ri a gorge 
or ravine oast of Michmasii (1 Sam. xiii. 
18). Not known, but perhaps the small 
ravine Shuk * ed-Dvb'a. The name is 
distinct from the preceding. 

# Zebumjn (jSa;), Josh. xix. 27. On the 
border of Asher. Now perhaps Neby 
Sebeldn, 

Zebclun (pfr^ and taap, one of the northern 
tribes, lying in the plain and hills 
between Asner, Issaohar, and Naphtali 
(Gen. xxx. 20, xxxv. 23, xlvi. 14, xlix. 


13; Exod. i. 3; Num. !. 9, 30, 31, it 7. 
▼ii. 24, x. 16, xiii. 10, xxvi. 26, xxxiv. 
25; Dent, xxvii. 13, xxxiib 18; Josh, 
xix. 10, 10, 34, xxi. 7, 34; Judg. i. 80, 
iv. 6, 10, v. 14, 18, vi. Ji5, xii. 12 ; 1 Our. 
ii. 1, vi. 63, 77, xii. 33, 40, xxvii. 19; 2 
Chr. xxx. 10, II, 18 ; Ps, lxviii.27; Is, 
ix. 1; Ezek. xlviil. 26, 27, 83). Else- 
where Zttbnlon. Zebulunite (Judg. xii. 
11, 12). Zebulunitos (Num. xxvf. 27). 

[»■] 


Zedad (tj$), on tho north boundary of the 
land of Israol (Num. xxxiv. 8 ; Ezek. 
xlvii. 15). Possibly 8addd> between 
Baalbek and Homt. 


Zelau (y*?$ and p*?y), in Benjamin (Josh, 
xviii. 28) ; the burial-place, and therefore 
piobably tho residence, of Kish and Saul 
(2 Sam. xxi. 14). Not known. 


Zklzaii (nxSx), on tho boundary of Benjamin, 
close to Rachel's sepulchre (1 Sam. x. 2). 
It has no oouncetion with Zelnh, and is 
not known. 


Zuiahaim (on^X »» Benjamin, sppltrontly 
between Bethel and the Jordan valley 
(Josh, xviii. 22). Possibly Khurhet e$- 
tiumrah, N. of Jericho. 

Zemaraim, mount ('y in), in the hill-country 
of Ephraim (2 Ohr. xiii. 4). Not. known. 

Zbmarite, the (npvn), a tribe of Hamites 
(Gen. x. 18; 1 Chr. i. 16). Possibly 
locutod at Sumra, N. of Tripoli. Possibly 
also they gave their names to tho two 
prt ceding spots its central Palestine. 

Zenan (jjx), in the lowlands of Judah (Josh, 
xv. 37). Elsewhere Zuannn. Not known. 

Zedhatii (npy), a Cannanite town, afterwords 
called Hormak (Judg. i. 17). Not known, 
but perhaps Scbaita. 

Zephatiiah, the valley of (nnpy K\i), noar 
Mnrcshah (2 Chr. xiv. 10). Now possibly 
Wady Sajieh , N. of Mare shah. 

Zeb (iy), in Naphtali, probably near Lake of 
Gunnesareth (Josh. xix. 85). Not known. 

Zered, the brook (ill *7113), separating Moab 
and Edom (Dcut. ii. 13, 14). Perhaps 
the Wady el-Uetti, or Oardhi , but un- 
certain. Elsewhere Zurcd. 

Zeked a (rvjiyn, R.V. Zeuedah), 1 K. xi. 26. 
In Ephraim. Elsewhere perhaps Zoie- 
datiiau, and Zerernh. Not known. 


Zebedathah (nrrny, R.V. Zekedah), 2 Chr. 
iv. 17, Elsewhere Zarthan. Not known. 


Zererath (niiy, R.V. Zkueraii), Judg. vii. 
22. Elsewhero perhaps Zorcda, or Zero- 
dathah. Not known. 

Ziddim (dhy.i), in Naphtali (Josh. xix. 35). 
Perhaps Baltin. 

ZiLON (}TX), Gen, xlix. 13; Josh. xix. 28; 
Judg. i. 31, x. C, xviii. 28 ; 2 Sam. xxiv. 
6 ; 1 K. xvii. 9; Ezra iii. 7; Is. xxiii. 2, 4, 
12; Jer. xxv. 22, xxvii. 3, xlvii. 4 ; Ezek. 
xxvii. 8, xxviii. 21, 22; Joel iii. 4; Zech. 
ix. 2 ; 1 Esdr. v. 55. In Josh. xi. 8 it is 
called Great Zidon — Zidon rabba. Else- 
whoro Sidon. Now Saida. [11.] 

Zirlao (3^x), in Judah or Simeon, in the 
‘♦south” (Josh. xv. 31, xix. 5), but still 
N. of the brook Bcsor. Bestowed on 
David by Achish (1 Sam. xxvii, 6, xxx 
1, 14, 26; 2 Sam. i. 1, iv. 10; 1 Chr iv 
80, xii. 1, 20 ; Noh. xi. 28). Not known ; 
but perhaps Ms/ri/, 8. of Becrsheba. 


Zt», THE WILDERNESS of (» TJlIp), Oil thO 

tenth of tho Holy Lana, containing Ka- 
doth (Num. xiii. 21, xx. 1, xxvii. 14, 
xxxtil. 86, xxxiv. 8; Dout. xxxii. 51; 
Josh. xv. 1). Also simply Zin (Num. 
xxxiv. 4 ; Jotb. xv. 8). Not known. 

Zion (jVy), tho eminouoo at Jerusalem which 
was oooupied by tho city of David. After 
tho Captivity the name (Sion) was 
attached to tne eminence on which tho 
Temple wub built. It is now commonly 
given to tbo western hill of tho city (2 
Sam. v. 7 ; 1 K. viii. 1 ; 2 K. xix. 21 ; l 
Chr. xi. 5; 2 Chr. v. 2; Ps. ix. II, 14, 

xiv. 7, xx. 2, xlvlii. 12, 1. 2, li. 18, liii. 6, 
lxv. 1 (R.V.), lxix. 35, lxxiv. 2, Ixxvl. 
2, Ixxxiv. 7, lxxxvil. 2, 5, xovii. 8, xeix. 

2, cii. 13, 16, 21, cx. 2, exxvi. 1, cxxviii. 

5, cxxix. 5, cxxxii. 18, exxxiii. 3, oxxxiv. 

3, cxxxv. 21, cxxxvii. 1, 8, oxlvi. 10, 
oil vii. 12, cxlix. 2 ; Is. 1. 8, 27, il. 3, iv. 3, 
x. 24, xii. 6, xiv. 82, xxviii. 16, xxx. 19, 
xxxi. 9, xxxiii. 5, 14, 20, xxxiv. 8, xxxv. 

10, xl. 9, xii. 27, xlvi. 13, xlix. 14, li. 3, 

11, 16, Iii. 1, 7, 8, lix. 20, lx. 14. lxi. 3, 
lxii. 1, Ixiv. 10, Ixvi. 8; Jer. iii. 14, iv. 6, 

viii. 19, ix. 19, xiv. 19, xxvi. 18, xxx. 17, 
xxxi. 6, 12, 1. 5, 28, Ji. 10, 24, 35; Lam. 
i. 4, 17, ii. 6, iv. 2,11, v. It; Joel ii. 1, 
15.23, iii. 16, 17, 21; Amos i. 2, vi. 1; 
Mic. iii. 10, 12, iv. 2, 11 ; Zeph. ill. 16; 
Zech. i. 14, 17, ii. 7, viii. 2, 3, ix. 13). 
Elsewhere Sion. 

In addition to the foregoing ; — 

Mount Zion (jvx in), 2 K. xix. 31 ; Ps. ii. 

6, xlviii. 2, 11, lxxiv. 2, lxxviii. 68, exxv. 

1 ; Is. iv. 5, viii. 18, x. 12, xviii. 7, xxiv. 
23, xxix. 8, xxxi. 4, xxxvii. 32; Lam. v. 
18; Joel ii. 32, iii. 17; Obad. 17, 21; 
Mic. iv. 7. 

Daughter of Zion (*y ns), 2 K. xix. 21 ; Ps. 

ix. 14; Cant. iii. 11; Is. i. 8, iii. 16, 17, 
iv. 4, x. 32, xvi. 1, xxx\ii. 22, Iii. 2, lxii. 
11 ; Jer. iv. 31, vi. 2, 23; Lam. i. 6, ii. 1, 

4, 8, 10, 13, 18, iv. 22; Mic. i. 13, iv. 
tt, 10, 13; Zopii. iii. 14; Zeoh. ii. 10, 
ix. 9. 

Ziou (iy*x), in tho liighlunds of Judah, por- 
https near Hebron (Josh. xv. 54). Pos- 
sibly (8i 4 m>, 4| miles N. of llobron. 

Zu j k (cji). 1. In tho south of Judah (Josh. 

xv. 24). Not known. 2. In tho high- 
lands of Juduli, scene of various adveu- 
lurtsof David (Josh. xv. 55; 1 Sun. xxiii. 
14, 15, 24, xxvi. 2; 2 Chr. xi. 8). Now 
Tell Zif, S. of Hebron. 

Ziitiron (pci), a north boundary of tho Holy 
Land (Num. xxxiv. 9). Elsewhero it 
seems to bo interchanged with llazar- 
hatticou. Not known. 

Ziz, THE CLIFF (R.V. ASCENT) OF (pXJI H^gD), 
2 Chr. xx. 10. Possibly connected with 
Hazazou-tamar. Tho name is preserved 
in Wady Jfu$d$ah near Eu-gcdi. 

ZoAN(}yx), o city in Egypt (Num. xiii. 22; 
Ps. lxxviii. 12, 43; Is. xix. 11, 13, xxx. 
4 ; Ezek. xxx. 14). The ancient Tan h, 
and the modern Sun, in Lower Egypt, by 
tho lake Mentaleh. 

1 

Zoau (i)?if), one of tho five cities in the plain 
of Jordan (Gon. xiii. 10, xiv. 2, 8, xix. 
22, 23, 30; Deut. xxxiv. 3; Is. xv. 5; 
Jer. xlviii. 84). FotmeJly Bela. Not 
known, but perhaps Tell tah-Shaghur . 
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Zoba (njut, R.V. Zobah), 2 Sam. x. 6, 8, and 
Zobah (n^ta), a portion of Syria, R. and N.E. 
of Ccrie-Syria, and extending to the 
Euphrates (1 Sam. xiv. 47; 2 Sam. 
▼iii. S, 5, 12, xxiii. 86; 1 K. xl. 23; 1 
Chr. xviil. 8, 5, 9^xix. 6). 

ZoHELETH, THB STONE (nWl )3£), near En- 
rogeL, in the ravine below Jerusalem, on 
the S.E. (l K. i. 9). Now possibly the 
low cliff Zehwileh, opposite the Fountain 
of the Virgin. 


ZoPftnt, thb field ov (oyk irfy), a spot In 
Moah, commanding a view of the then 
encampment of Israel (Num. xxiii. 14), 
Not known, but perhaps Tal'at d$-8ofa 

Zobah, and Zoreah (nyjy, R.Y. Zobah), in 
the low country of dudah, and in Dan, 
the native place of Samson (Josh. xv. 33, 
xix. 41 ; Judg. xiil. 2, 25, xvl. 31, xvili. 
2, 8, 11 ; 2 Chr. xi. 10). Now 8u i>aK on 
the N. side of Wddy Surdr, Elsewhere 
Zareah. [9.1 


TUB ENIX 


A 


l 


Zuph, THB LARD of ppi fft), adjoining Ben* 
jatoin, but hitherto unknown (1 Sam 
lx* 5). 

Zuzws, thb (owi), an anoient people on the 
east of Jordan (Gen. xiv. 5). Possibly 
inhabiting the district afterwards occupied 
by Ammon, and thus identical with the 
Zamsnmmim ; but both those are mere 
possibilities. [2.] 
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